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REPORT 


OH 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL, 

138S-8e. 

- ^ - 

I.—GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The salit^nt points in the oducational history of the past year have been 
the contraction of the field of Government effort in lower primary education, 
and the consolidation and iiiiprovement of the existing system ; the steady 
advance made in education of eveiy other e^ass, almost exclusively through the 
agency of private effort; the progress that has been made, in tlio face of con¬ 
siderable difficulties, in the attempt to carry out the recommendations of the 
pjducation Commission ; and, domiiiating all, the imperious necessity that has 
existed for the reduction of educational expenditure—a reduction that has been 
effected to the extent of nearly a lakh and a quarter. 

2. The following statement shows in the most summary form the compara¬ 
tive statistics of educational institutions of all classes submitting returns to the 


Department for tlic past two years :— 

Clash op Inbtitutiohb. 


Year 1RR4.R5. 

Year 1885-86. 

Avenign num- 
bor ot pupils. 

J^uhlic 

University ... ('‘oIIoros 


KrhoolH. 

35 

PniiiiH. 

2,779 

Brhuois. 

20 

Pupllil. 

3.998 

1885-SU. 

116 

f KngUsli schools 

... 


63,272 

361. 

67,t>33 

318 

Secondary ... < Middle 

„ vi?rnaciilar ,, 

... 

70S 

49,180 

733 

63.003 

71 

mmm 

1.1 K) 

So.OI 1 

l,J4l 

O;0,914 

50 



3.733 

I0(),7:i8 

3,087 

113,630 

37 

. . ■ 

G3,8o;( 

1,131 .yiio 

47,<a:J 

980.100 

31 


... 

07 

4,8 i.:i 

90 

6 , 73:1 

0»4 

Female 

... 

2.361 

44.113 

2,330 

40,39.0 

20 

Total Public Institutions 

... 

70,139 

1,413,841 

65,399 1 

,33S,380 


JPrivate Ivsfiiufionit — 

Advanced : teaching— 

Arabic or Persian ••• 


940 

Ve 

10,fti5 

i,no3 

18,700 

14 

Sanskrit 

... 

1,088 

9,8 lil 

677 

6,410 

9 

Elementary : teaching a vernacular only 
mainly 

or 

.373 

6,305 

3:14 

.0.089 

10 

Other schools not conforming to departmental 
standards 

113 

1,718 

13! 

1,818 

16 

Total Private Institutions 

... 

3,513 

37,339 

3,33 L 

39 , 7 19 


Grand Total 

... 

72.041 

1,470,180 

67,6.0.0 1,368.039 




.S. The steady advance in the total number of schords and pupils recorded 
year after year since 1877 has now for the first time received an apparent 
chock. The result of the operations of the year is a loss of 15,108 .schools 
and of 112^161 pupils. This loss is explained by the rigorous exclusion from 
the departmental examinations for rewards, and subsequently frt>m the annnul 
returns submitted by the local inspecting officers, of all schools with less than lO 
pupils each, and of those that have existed for less than six months. I’lic decrease 
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has been largest in the Divisions of Patna, Bhagulpore, Dacca, and Orissa, 
where the number of small schools was all along reported to be considerable, 
and to a less extent in the Burdwan, Chittagong, Rajshahye, and Chota Nag- 
pore Divisions, the Presidency Division alone showing a small increase. The 
salutary measures that have boon adopted of late years for the consolidation 
and improvement of ei^sting primary schools, the gradual raising of the 
standard in them, and the withdrawal of aid from those that use no printed 
books, have also necessarily tended to the wooding out of weak institutions 
under inefficient teachers, and to an appreciable increase in the number of 
upper primary e^ooIs. All these causes will bo considered in detail under the 
head of primary education. 

4. The following figures show the comparative increase and decrease in 
schools and pupils during the last six years :— 


In 


>1 

But „ 


1881 

there was 

a ifuiu of 8.131 

1882 

»> 

.. 10,672 

1883 


„ 10,809 

1884 

f* 

1,369 

1885 

»» 

2,381 

1886 

»» 

a loss of 15,108 


schools and 109,469 piipils. 

ditto 178.166 

di tto 204,447 „ 

ditto 81,517 

ditto 77,671 „ 

ditto 112,161 „ 


Dividing the loss in pupils by the loss in schools, we arrive at a result which 
is entirely in accordance with past experience, namely, that the uiireturned 
schools had an average of about 8 pupils each. The average number of pupils 
in lower primary schools has accordingly risen from 16, 17, and 18 in the three 
preceding years, to 21 in the year under report. In the number of schools 
under control we have now reverted to the position of 1882 ; in the number 
of pupils we have advanced beyond that of 1883. 

6. The population of Bengal, excluding Cooch Boliar, Hill Tipporah, and 
the Tributary States of Chota Nagpore, of which the scliools are not included in 
our returns, amounted by the last census to 68,160,598, of whom 33,917,217 
wore males and 34,243,381 wore females. Iteckoned at the usual projiortion 
of 16 per cent., the number of male children of schoobgoing age would be 
6,087,582, and the nunibor of female children 6,136,507. ()f the scholars in 
our returns, 1,277,959 arc boys, and 80,070 are girls. Hence, of all boys of a 
school-going age, over one in four is at scliool ; of al) girls of a sclioobgoing 
age one in 64. As the number of towns and villages in Bengal is close upon 
260,000, it appears that there is rather over one school to ever}^ five villages, 
a village being defined as that which lias less than 5,000 inliab’lants down to tlie 
smallest hamlet. 

6. A consideration of the foregoing tables gives the following results. 
There is an* incrc'ase of one in colleges, duo to the opening of college classes 
in connexion with St. PauPs school, Darjeeling, and there is a a gain of 221 
collegiate students. High English schools show a gain of 15 schools and 4,351 
pupils. Middle schools, English and vernaouhir, show an increase of 24 schools 
and 750 pupils. It will bo seen that some of the largest and best vernacular 
schools have taken to learning English, and have thus been transferred tf) the 
middle English class. In upper primary schools there is an increase of 36f5 
schools and 12,788 pupils, a fact which shows that the standard of primary 
education is steadily advancing. There is a decrease of 15,240 lower primary 
schools with 135,740 pupils, owing to causes explained already. Special 
instruction shows an apparent increase of 23 schools and 890 pupils, arising 
^^rom the erroneous inclusion under that head of 18 maktabs in the district of 
i>ankoora, wliich have adopted departmental standards and are elsewhere shown 
under primary schools, under the head of female .education there is a loss of 
18 schools, but an increase -of 2,182 pupils. Among private institutions not 
• conforming to dejiartmental standards, there is a considerable increase in those 
teaching Arabic or Persian, but a large falling off in those teaching Sanskrit. 
The loss arises exclusively in the Patna llivision, where more than 500 
Sanskrit tols have been unnecessarily excluded from the returns by reason of 
having less than ten pupils a piece—a restriction which was intended to upply 
only to public primary schools. Elementary vernacular schools or indigenous 
patshalas also show a large decrease arising from a similar cause. Under 
other schools ” there is a slight iucrease. Detailed explanations of the 
changes under ouch head will be found in the different sections of this report. 
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7. The following table classifies schools according to their management:— 

IBM. 1888. 


Public Institutions— 

ScJioids. 

Pupilfi. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Under public management — 





Maintained by the Department 
„ by Municipal Boards 

325 

43 

30.366 

3,079 

328 

48 

30,992 

B,&^4 

Under private management — 





Aided by the Department or by Munici¬ 
pal Boards 

Unaided 

63,246 

6,515 

1,28(3.626 

122.183 

46 602 
8.231 

1,130,380 

163,174 

Total 

70,133 

1,442.841 

55,299 

1,328.380 

Pbivatb Institutions— 





0 £ indif^enons instruction 

2.512 

27,339 

2,2:u 

29,749 

Gbani> Total 

72,(341 

1,470,180 

67,633 

1,368.039 


OENBRAL 

SL'MMAKr 


8. There is an increase of three in the number of institutions maintained by 
the Department, which is thus accounted for :—A ziLlah school was opened at 
Khoolna on the Ist April 1885 ; a gain of three in middle schools was neutra¬ 
lised by an equal loss in upper primary and industrial schools; and there is an 
increase of one primary school and one madrassa. Institutions maintained }>y Mu¬ 
nicipal Boards have increased from 43 to 48 ; two high English, two middle, and 
one other” school having been added to the list during the year. The loss in 
aided institutions is 16,554. Aided colleges have increased by one, high 
English schools by 6, middle schools by 22, upper primary schools by 
377, and special and other schools by 22; while lower primary schools show a 
decrease of 16,982. This decrease is, in a small measure, the result of the trans¬ 
fer of a number of weak patshalas to the unaided list, but is chiefly 
due to the exclusion of schools with less than 10 pupils from the returns. 

In unaided publu; institutions there is an increase of 1,716, mainly in lower 
primary schools, as explained above; but it is to be noted that there is 
an increase of two in law colleges and of three in high English schools, while 
middle and upper primary schools show a small decline. Of the 73 high and 
255 unaided middle schools, about 250 are believed to exist in the hope 
of getting a Governmcuit gi'ant. In indigenous schools, patshalas, maktabs, 
tols and madrassas that do not conform to departmental standards, there has 
been a nominal loss of 278 schools, the increase in maktabs and madrassas not 
having been large enough to counterbalance the great loss in Sanskrit tols, 
owing (as above exfdained) to the exclusion of institutions with less than 
10 pupils from the returns. 

0. The following table compares the expenditure for the year with the 
budgCL provision, the figures being supplied by the Acc;ountant-General. They 
include only those amounts which have been paid from or into Government 
treasuries on account of ‘‘ Education. ” Some difficulty in the comparison of 
sanctions and actuals arises from the fact that a revised classification of the 
heads of expenditure was effected in the middle of the year, involving several 
transfers from one head to anuthor :— 


Budget head of expcndituri' 

SiiTK't inned 

ISS.'-i.Mi. 

An unis. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

DireciioTi 

7i,(;oo 

63,269 

Inspection 

4,08,100 

4.48,043 

Government colleges, general 

4.18.100 

3,!S2.860 

Ditto, professional ... 

1 ,0<UH)0 

96,844 

Government schools, general 

6.12,6(K> 

6,51,729 

Ditto, special 

Grants-in-aid 

1,26,300 

1,60,245 

6,86,600 

6,87,040 

Schoiarnh ips 

1.76,000 

1,76,347 

Primary schools 

7,40.000 

G,90,8r»4 

Miscellaneous^ 

24.600 

31,029 

liefunds 

2 ,UM) 

6,421 

Total 

33,07,000 

32,>4.681 

Loss receipts (including interest) ... 

5.68,032 

6,38,593 

r? et Government expenditure 

27,.38.968 

27,45 988 


* JticludiriK grants for the eiiooiiragcmenb nf litemture. 

10. The sanctioned expenditure for 18^54-85 having been lls. 33,97,000, 
subsequently increased to Rs. 34,07,000, and the actual exjjciiditure 

A 2 
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Rs. 34,00,000, the estimates for 1885 86 were originally fixed at Rs. 33,87,000, 
but were reduced after the beginning of the year to Its 33,07,000, by a reduc¬ 
tion of Be. 60,000 in grants-in-aid, Rs, 16,000 in the primary grant, Rs. 12,000 
in inspection, and Rs. 3,000 in Government colleges. On this reduced estimate 
of Rs. 33,07,000 a still further saving of Rs. 22,400 has been effected, through 
the vigilant control exercised by Mr. Tawney over the expenditure of the Depart¬ 
ment. Receipts have, however, fallen short of the estimate by Rs. 29,400, so 
that the net expenditure exceeds the estimate by Rs. 7,000. The decrease of 
Bs. 18,331 under Direction is due to the transfer during the year of the estab¬ 
lishments of District Committees (Rs. 19,600) to the head of Government schools, 
and also to the fact that the new head and second assistants did not draw the 
estimated salaries of their appointments. The increase of Rs. 39,643 under 
Inspection is owing to the appointment of Assistant Inspectors for the Burdwan, 
Rajshahye, and Dacca Divisions, and to the increased travelling allowances 
drawn by oflicers. The large saving of Rs. 66,240 under Government colleges, 
general, is partly accounted for by the absence of Mr. Tawney on deputation, 
and of Mr. Eliot on furlough, and the appointment in their place of officers on 
smaller salaries. It is, however, chielly due to the transfer of the Calcutta 
Madrassa with its estimated expenditure of Rs. 43,000 from the licad of colleges 
to that of “Government schools, special.” The saving of Rs. 9,150 under Govern¬ 
ment colleges, professional, was elfceted partly in the Engineering College and 
partly in the Law Departments. The increase of Rs. 39,000 in Government 
schools, general, is nminly due to the transfer to this head of the establishments 
of District Cominittcos, to the establishment of the Khoolna zillah scliool, and 
to the sanction of expenditure from the surplus balainies of zillah schools. 
The increase of Rs. 34,000 under Govcinment schools, special, is accounted 
for by the transfer of the Calcutta Madrassa to this head, and by the decreased 
charges in sf)nio of the other institutions. The large decrease of Rs. 54,000 
under primary schools was duo to the stringent orders about expenditure, tlic^ 
result being a large saving in all parts of Bengal expect Calcutta and th(5 Presi¬ 
dency Division. The increase under MisceOancous was for the most part due to 
increased expenditure for the encouragement of literature and for the remu¬ 
neration of examiners, the fee-receipts under the latter head having been 
largely undcr-estimatedr 

The receipts fell short of the estimate by Rs. 29,600. 'Jhc actual contri¬ 
butions from municipalities amounted to only Rs. 6,620 against an estimate oi 
Rs. 20,000. “Miscellaneous” receipts (of the nature of which this Depai*tmont 
has no information) fell from an estimate of Rs. 20,000 to ks. 11,000. Owing 
to transfers from one head of account to another during the year, it is difficult 
to trace other causes of variation ; but it apj)ears that tliere was a largo falling 
off ill the anticipated lec-receipts of colleges. 

It may be noticed that the actuals of receif)ts and expenditure arc in very 
close accordance with tlio revised estiniatos fur education, published in the 
Financial Resolution dated 31st August 1886. 

11. ^J4ic following table compares the expenditure for the last two years 
as taken from the departmental returns. class of iiistTUction, and not the 

budget head of expen Jituro, is here made the basis of classific^ation. The 
statement includes not only public expenditure, but expenditure from private 
sources, sUbli as fees and contributions paid to the University and in all public 
scliools ; it also includes the receipts and charges of medical education, and tlie 
charges for school buildings :— 

Yt?AR 1881-afi. YkaR 18H5-86. 


TTiiivorsity 

jSot'ondary 

Priinnry 

Fenmlo 

Sju’ciol 

Scholarships 

Biiildiiipris 

Furiiiturf* and apparatus 

Miscollaucous 

Superintendence 

Total 


Clovtmnni-nl 

Total 

tixponditurti 

oxtMsiidituro. 

(iwl). 


Rs. 

Its. 


3J,()00 

3,27,000 

6 . 02 ,(K )0 

6,S2,(X)0 

24.36,000 

0.61,000 

27,18,000 

1,39,000 

4,77.000 

4,14,000 

6 , 00,000 

l.(i4,000 

1.85.000 

1.92.000 

2,29,0(X) 

H ,000 

9.000 

1 , 00 ,(KJ 0 

1,09,000 

4,97.CK)0 

6 . 00,000 

30,80,000 

76.16,000 


UovfrnnK'iit 

Total 

cxpi'iidiluro 

expeudituro. 

(net). 

Rs. 

Kr. 


81,000 

.3,16,000 

6,47,mX) 

6 . 86,000 

26.01,000 

6,87,000 

24.63,000 

1,41,000 

6,03,000 

4,11,000 

6 . 68 .O 0 O 

1,08,000 

1,94,000 

1 ,J 2,000 

1,19,000 

8,000 

9,000 

1 , 11,000 

1,37,000 

6,49,000 

5,61,000 

39,90,000 

76,48,000 
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12. The net Government expenditure has decreased by Rs. 90,000, owing 
to the reductions effected during the year, and the total ex 2 >enditure by 
Rs. 1,67,000, owing to the exclusion of 15,000 small schools from the returns. 
The percentage of Government expenditure to the total cost of education is 
39*1 against 39*4 last year. Had returns of expenditure been received from 
the large unaided colleges of Calcutta, and from some other successful public 
institutions under private management, the proportion of Government expen¬ 
diture would have been somewhat smaller. 

University education shows a large increase of expenditure, owing to the 
fact that in the previous year there had been no examinations and no jiayment 
of examiners. Under collegiate instruction there has been a decrease of 
Rs. 12,000 in Government expenditure. The saving in the Presidency College 
was Rs. 10,000, owing to the retirement of two of the professors, the absence 
of Mr. Tawney and Mr. Eliot, and the appointment in their places of officers 
on lower salaries. The Patna and Hooghly colleges saved Rs. 6,000, while 
tlie Dacica and Rajshahye colleges expended Rs. 4,000 more than in the 
previous year. Secondary instruction shows an increase of Rs. 3,000, almost 
wholly in European schools. In jirimary schools there is a decrease of 
Rs. 61,000, shared by all the divisions except the Presidency and the town 
of Calcutta, which show a small increase. The increase under female education 
took place in European schools, and in the divisions of Jiurdwan, I^atna. 
lilmguljiore, and the toAvn of Calcutta, wdiile the Dacca Division shows a 
decrease of Rs. 3,000. The saving of Rs. 3,000 under special instruction is 
accounted for by a reduction of I^s. 4,000 under Training Schools and schools 
of medicine, and by other charges that nearly halance. The increase under 
scholarships arises from the temjiorary increase made in their number in 
1884 in order to meet the requmuneiits of the increased numlx^r of candidates 
at the departmental examinations. Tlie expenditure on buildings shows a 
decrease of Rs. 80,000, Rs 50,000 of which was on account of European schools. 
Tlie remaining amount was saved in tlie I'ublic Works Departnioiit unchu" orders 
sio])]>ing all repairs except those that were urgtmtly necessary. T4ie iiicrc^ase 
undiir tlio head miscellaneous amounted to a large sum in the divisions of I )a(*ca, 
Rajshahye, Hhagiil{)ore, and Chittagong, while tlie Patna, Biirdwan, Presidency 
and (Jrissa Divisions show a decrefise. T^hc cost of superintendence lias 
increased by Rs. 52,000. T^liis is in a large measure due to th(5 increase of 
the salary of third-grade Sub-Inspectors from Rs. 30 to Rs. .50, the apjiointment 
of Assistant Inspectors for the Hurd wan, Dacca, and Ra jshahye Divisions, 
and the increased travelling allowanc.es drawn by inspecting officers in the 
river districts under the orders of the Government of India 

I 3. The fee-receipts of institutions under jjublic inanageinont (Rs. 4,84,000) 
show a decrease of Rs. 500 over those (>f the last year. The increase of Rs. 7,50() 
under high schools, of Rs. 4,500 under other schools, and of Rs. 1,000 under law, 
medicine, and oiigineoring, has been more than counterbalanced by the decrease 
of Rs. 13,500 in aenoral colleges. 4 he decreascul attendance at some of the 
Government colleges, and the non-jDayment of fees by second and fourth-year 
students for the last three months of the official year, on c.ompletion of their two 
years’ attendance at lectures, account for this falling ('ff. TTic aided colleges, 
however, show an increase of Rs. 7,000 in foe-receipts. Taking together all 
classes of iiublio schools under privates manageniont that recjoivo grants-in- 
aid, it is seen that their fcc-receijits have been reduced from Rs. 22,86,000 
to Rs. 21,81,000. The amount of their local income from endowments and 
subscriptions was Rs. 9,60,000 against Rs. 10,89,600 in tlici j)re<teding year. 
This large falling of is due to the exclu^'on of all schools with less than 10 
pupils from the central examinations for rewards, and subsc^quently from tlie 
district returns. The amount of the Government grant paid to all classes f)f 
aided schools has similarly fallen from Rs. 11,74,000 to Rs. 11,18,000. 
The total contributions from municipalities in aid of schools ainounleid tf> 
Rs. 74,600 against Rs. 71,400 in the preceding year. The amount was 
thus distributed. A sum of Rs. 6,600 was paid to schools under dcjiartmeiital 
management, Rs. 11,100 to schools managed by Municipal boards, and 
Rs. 56,900 to s(5hools under private management. 

14. The following table sums up for reference the statistics of attendance 
and cost in all classes of public schools for native buj^s; the schools for 
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Europeans, which are far more expensive institutions, being separately dealt 
with in a subsequent section of this report: — 


Schools for Native Boys, 


Class op ScnooLs, 

Nninber of schools. ' 

Areraee roll nnm- 
ber throughout the ' 
year. , 

Arenuie daily attend- 
nnee. 

Percentage of attend¬ 
ance on rull num-l 
her. 

AVEHAGE YEARLY COST 
ON EACU PCriL. 

To Govorn-j ™ 
uiuiit. j 

*^1 

a; S c 

g§l 

Si? 

High English Schools— 





Ra. A. V. 

Rs. A. P. 


Under public management— 








Maiutained by the departmont . 

62 

280 

235 

63‘04 

0 0 11 

31 5 N 

30f. 

Ditto by municipal iKiardH . 

4 

220 

170 

78*1 

0 16 S 

18 6 4 

6-1 

Under private management— 








Aided by the departmont or by municipal buardM 

ISO 

144 

112 

77*7 

3 15 1 

10 7 0 

20-2 

Unaided . 

e» 

270 

2S3 

88’6 


17 0 2 


Total Hiffh Englisli Bchoola 

255 

210 

17J 

81*4 

. 



Midplh English Schools*- 








Uufler public management— 








Maintained by the department . 

11 

-l(i 

04 

81-03 

8 1* 0 

16 14 4 

60-6 

Ditto by municipal boards . 

s 

177 

147 

83‘05 

0 7 2 

7 15 1 

61, 

Under private management— 








Aided by the dnpartinent or by municipal boards 

547 

64 

50 

78*1 

H 14 1 

12 8 1 

31 02 

Unaided . 

IRTf 

50 

47 

70-6 


7 10 10 

... 

Total Middle EunIihIi Sclunds 

71« 

64 

50 

i 7H*l 

. 



Middle Vebnacdlau Schools— 








Under publto management-^ 








Maintained by the department . 

170 

48 

37 

77*08 

5 7 11 

8 6 10 

1 Gr2 

Ditio by mimicipal buarda ... . 

0 

1S4 

102 

76-1 


7 12 10 

1 . 

Under private management— 







i 

Aided by tbo departmont or by municipal boarda 

67 

61 

;u) 

76-4 

2 9 11 

7 8 3 

j 3.t> 

Vtmidod . 

(*> 

56 

42 

75- 


6 11 0 


Total Middle Vernacular Schoula 

1.141 

62 

40 

77- 




lippEB Peimauy Schools— 








Under public management— 








Maintained by the department . 

20 

St 

22 

64*7 

2 14 1 

3 7 3 

8.1-4 

Ditto by niimiciiHil boards .. 

6 

32 

14 

43-7 


S 8 .S 


Under private management — 








Aided by the deporlnif'iil or by munu'ipul boards 

S,07« 

?S 

27 

SI'8 

10 6 

3 7 4 

40-08 

U naided . 

78 

SO 

23 

76*6 

. 

3 6 0 


Total Upper Primary Schools 

S.USU 

S3 

27 

81-8 




JLoWEB rfilMAKY SonoOLH— 








Under public management — 


f 





I 

Maintained by the department .. 

U I 

14 

10 

71-4 

6 3 6 

10 0 

9.3*2 

Dilio by municipal Ixiarda . 

20 : 


0 

42-8 


3 0 2 


Under private management— 








Aided by the depaituieut or by municipal boards 

40,0.V2 

19 

16 

84-2 

0 8 8 

2 0 6 

22-5 

Unaided .. 

7,602 

15 

11 

78-3 


1 16 3 


Total Lower Primary Sohools 

47.0'2S 

18 

16 

82-8 
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15. The percentage of attendance in high English schools has risen 
from 80’2 to 81*4; in middle schools, both English and vernacular, it remains 
nearly constant at 78 and 77. The few upper primary schools maintained by 
the Department show a decrease in attendance from 66*6 to 64*7, and those 
maintained by municipal boards from 53*3 to 43*7, while aided schools of 
this class (the great majority) show an improvement from 80 to 81*8 per cent. 
Unaided upper primaries have gone down from 78*8 to 76*6 per cent. The 
general result, however, is an improvement (from 79*4 to 81*8) in the attendance 
of this class of schools. Lower primary schools furnish a percentage of 82*8 
against 81*2 in the preceding year. Those maintained by the Department 
have declined from 72*2 to 71*4 ; while municipal schools give 42 8 against 
39*1 per cent. The low attendanc.e in departmental primaries is due to the 
backwardness of the people amongst whom they have been sot up; in municipal 
schools, whether upper or lower primary, tlie attendance is so remarkably low 
(about 43 per cent.) that it must be due to special causes, of which, however, 
no explanation is given in the reports. The subject is of obvious importance in 
view of the transfer of Government schools to municipal bodies, and special 
attention will be given to it. In aided lower primaries, which form the great 
bulk of these schools, there is an improvcmient from 81*2 to 84*2 per cent. This 
high average has been maintained from year to year in the face of much hostile 
criticism. In previous reports I have frequently criticised these high 
j>ercentages of attendance, as showing that the registers are untrustworthy. 
It is quite possible, however, that I have overlooked one point of importance, 
namely this, that a patshala is ordinarily kept up for the benefit of children 
residing in its immediate noiglibourliood, who are either taken to school by 
their relatives, or forced to attend every day by the guru himself in aciior- 
daiKic with time-honoured custoni. In the case of a big school, deriving its 
pupils from a large area, suck a system of compulsory attendance is out of the 
question. 

16. The returns of the average cost of a pupil in each (;lass of schools 
show a general reduction. In Govcrnmtmt high English schools the cost is 
nearly stationary ; but in municipal schools there is a decrease from He. 1-11-1 
to Re. 0-15-3 ill the cost to Government, and also a sensible decrease in the 
total cost. Aided high schools cost Rs. 3-15-1 to Government against 
Rs. 4-2-5; but their total c,ost incrcuised from Rs. 19-2-11 to Rs. 19-7- 
Goverriment middle English scliools show a decline in Government expenditure 
from Rs. 11-11-8 to Rs. 8-9, and in total cost from Rs. 27-7-5 to Rs. 10-11-4. 
There are only 11 schools of this class, but most of them are comj)aratively 
costly institutions, such as the two schools in Calcutta, the boarding schools in 
the Chittagong Hill Ti-acts, and the Darjeeling zillah school. Municipal schools 
of til’s class cost Re. 0-7-2 per pupil, though in the preceding j^ear they cost 
nothing to Government. The Government cost in aided middle English 
s(kools is Rs. 3-14-1 against Rs. 4-1-9. In Government vernacular schools the 
cost to Government was Rs. 5-7-11 against Rs. 5-0 5, while in aided schools 
of the same class the cost was nearly stationary at about half that rate. 
G«)vernment upper primary schools cost the State Rs. 2-14-1 against Rs. 3-7-4 
in the year before, but aided schools of this class show little or no change. 
The same remark applies to the aided lower primaries, which cost Government 
Rs. 0-8-8 against Rs. 0-8-9, while their total cost has bocu .»*educed from 
Rs. 3-11-7 to Rs. 2-6-6 per pujiil. The cost of vernacular education in the few 
municipal schools of Bengal, whether middle or primary, is entirely borne by 
the municipalities. Government not being called upon to make any contribution 
towards their expenditure. It is a noteworthy fact that the Municipality of 
Calcutta does not maintain a single school of any class, nor does it contribute in 
any way towards the support of those that are maintained by Government 
or by private bodies. Calcutta occupies in this resjioct an isolated jiosition 
am^mg the great presidency towns of India. It has been already noticed tliat 
the contributions of municipalities throughout Bengal to Government schools 
(estimated at Rs. 20,000j fell to something like Rs. 6,000, though two years ago 
the receipts from this source had risen to Rs. 12,000. 

17. The classification of pupils a(;eording to their progress in all schools of 
general instruction is shown in the following table. The hiffh stage includes 
pupils in the first two classes of high schools ; the muldle stage includes pupils 


4;en'rkai. 

SUMMAKT 



B EEPORT OP THE DIKECTOR 

oniHAi, in the lower classes of these schools and in the higher classes of middle schools 
llUl■H^BT. down to the point which marks the limit of primary instruction ; the uf^er 
primary stage includes the higher section, and the lower primary the lower 
section, of primary schools or classes, these last again being divided into 
those who are reading and those who are not reading printed books> 


C'LAiifi OP Senoou. 

i 

t 

•s 

1 

H ' 
Ijs 

tfi 

Pi 

Biflui Btaob. 

Minptx STAOB. 

UPPXB Fbimaby 
Stags. 

Lowbb Pbimabt Stagb. 

Total. 


Higher lection (read¬ 
ing printed bookH). 

Lower aection (not 
reading printed books). 

1 

Girls. 

Total. 

i 

PQ 

m 

1 s 

o 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

1 

cs 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

1 S 

Girls. 


High KngUah. 

209 

08,106 

18,207 

46 

13.342 

17,483 

119 

17,602 

j 

14,738 

14l| 

14,870 

11,869 

206 

11.564 

478 

40 

624 

67,356 

656 

•67.011 

Middle. 

702 

64,878 

14 

19 

S3 

9.478 

486 

9,918 

15,860, 

622 

10.18l| 

22,864 

767 

23,571 

4,167 

623 

4,680 

62.012 

2.366 

M.37S 

1k>. vanmi’ular . 

1,160 

6-1,762 

... ! 

... 

... 

10,189 

90 

10,279 

16,400 

214 

16,610 

27,063 

870 

28.8S8 

8,711 

810 

9,021 

63,208 

1,484 

04,752 

Upper primary . 

8,»78 

123,242 


... 

... 

891 

134 

62.^ 

20,028 

1,668 

22.686 

68,962 

7,888 

60,550 

29,876 

3*706 

83,681 

110,166 

13,086 

12.1,2*2 

Luwor M 

40,623 

1,019,072 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

4,761 

667 

6.308 

537.620 

30,906 

687,926 

806,652 

30,186 

426,938 

967,423 

61,649 

1,«19.072 

Total 

60.188 

1 1.319,640 

i 

13,811 

04 

13..S76| 

37.641 

778 

38,819 

72,881 

3,102 

76.873 

678.108 

j46.33« 

718,441 

b 438,B7S 

.14,771 

473,644 

1,240,214 

79,141 

j •1..119..156 


* Returns of 1114 boys of La Martioiere School have not been furnished. 


The percentage of studentB not reading printed books, which had fallen in 
the previous year from 43'6 to 89*8, has again fallen to f35 9, 

18. The following compendious summary of the foregoing table compares 
the salient figures for 1884-85 and 1885-80: — 


Stagb. 

Ni’MiiKii OP Pupils. 

IniTeuse. 

DocPCttMt*. 

lSH4-8r>. 

1H85-86. 

High 

Middle 

Upper primary 

Lower „ (liifjher section) 

Ditto (lower section) 

11, 

7-16,7fl6 

671,76‘.) 

] 3,376 
38.3Ii> 
76,673 
738,441 
473,«M. 

2,040 

2.090 

6,760 

. 

. 

"27,321 

98,116 

Total 

*1,434,906 

11,319,366 

9,H80 

1 125,430 

' J 




Not 

1 

116,660 


• KxcliiMivc of !tl4 pninlM wIiomo returns were not funiislmd, 
t iJtito of 1114 ditto ditto ditto. 

19. While the total number of pupils in secondary schools has increased 
during the year by 4,777, or 2’7 per cent., the number in the high and middle 
stages has increased by 4,136, or by 8 0 per cent. This clearly marks a satis¬ 
factory record of progress in secondary instruction. Upper primary 
schools show an increase of 23,766 pupils, or 24 per cent., but the increase of 
pupils in the iipf)or primary stage is 5,750, or only 8*2 per cent. In other 
words, many of the schools newly admitted to the upper ju'iniary standard are 
as yet without strong upper classes. The large decrease in both sections of 
the lower primary stage is duo to the exclusion from the returns of all schools 
*aiving less tlnin 10 pupils each. The number of pu^nls not reading printed 
books is 438,873. These comj)risG the large proportion of little children in a 
patshala, generally between four and seven years of age, who scrawl letters on 
the floor and join in shouting out the multiplication table and other tables 
of native arithmetic, familiarity with which is thus acquired by constant 
repetition. A reference to the first of the two tables shows that the number 
of suf'h children is very small in high schools, but rapidly increases as we 
descend to middle English and middle vernacular schools, suddenly expands as we 
come to upper primary schools, and finally becomes a substantial proportion 
of tlie pupils attending lower primary schools. The proportion is for high 
English schools 0‘9 per cent., middle English schools 8 per cent., middle 
vernacular schools 14 per cent., upper primary schools 27 per cent., and lower 
primary schools 41 per cent. 















or PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


If we take all pupils in the upper and lower primary stages together, we oenbual 
find that the proportion of primary pupils in high schools is 46 per cent., kummaby. 
in middle English schools 81 per cent., and in middle vernacular schools 84 
per cent. Again, of all hoys at school one per cent, arc in the high stage, and 
of all girls *08 per cent. ; the figures for the middle stage are 3 and *9 per cent, 
respectively; for the upper primary stage 5*8 and 4 per cent.; for the higher 
section of the lower primary stage 54*6 and 50*9 per cent.,; for the lower sec¬ 
tion of the lower primary stage 35 and 43*9 per cent. Thus, a little more 
than half the boys and girls at school in Bengal are in the lower primary 
stage, reading printed books. 

20. The following table shows the caste and creed of pupils in all 
classes of institutions:— 

Abstract Return of Caste and Creed of Pupils at Colleges and Sehooh in Bengal for the year 1885-80. 
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AriH rolU'iruH . 

2(i 

2,tfOK 

1.003 

248 

128 


(a) 2,000 

144) 

40 

27 

67 

18 

2.204 

J^i’orcssioniil . 

12 

1.103 

303 

22 

24 


(3) 4^11 

36 

102 

13 

115 

HI 

601 

Sr/toiils for tjvntral Edu¬ 
cation. 














srhooln— 














lliirh Enulisli . 

264 

37,023 

87.lWli 

7,120 

3,701 

ICO 

(c) 60,141 

3,517 

1,213 

400 

1,052 

2r>s 

37..MIS 

M Id'll.’ . 

732 

32.003 

28,131 

7.!H!1 

6.2.83 

073 

(d) 13.022 

I t5,Oi2 

1,02<J 

397 

2,023 1 

.814 ; 

.31 90! 

vorimiMilur. 

1,141 

03,041. 

:io.32i 

11,790 

11,328 

1,511 

64,030 

8,157 


210 

210 1 

8 ’-M : 

68,911 

I'ppt'r primary 

3,087 

113,520 

30.070 

2(M!32 

20,424 

4.313 

01,100 

' 20,335 

182 

650 

711 ! 

1.339 : 

113..V.'t 

,, ... . 1 

47,023 

080,100 

21H,90JI 

184,307 

104,002 

51,120 

049,724 1 

300,668 


3,384 

.8,384 ‘ 

23.301 1 

080,16" 

(JirU* lOuMils 

2,330 

40,203 

18,008 

0,;i08 

7..314 

1.620 

{( ) 31,019 1 

.'•,707 

2,01.6 

2,033 

6.648 ! 
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44’..2Sli 

Srli,w)|N lor spi’nul I'lPu'atiun . 

7K 
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1.4.30 
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20,710 

(JuANii Total . j 

C7.r>33 i 

1,338,020 

382 326 

230,508 

233,321 

i 60,037 

1 1 

{/) 035,092 

.879,812 

0,118 

1 

8.221 

11,312 

27, i77 

{/•)1.3r.6.6f,. 


(tt).—Exflusive o/ 704 pupils wlio»n returns havn luii bt'fii fiirnisluHl. 


(h). 

Ilitto 

of 692 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

(c). 

Uitio 

of 35 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

id). 

Ditlo 

of 12 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

(«). 

Dittii 

Of 1.8 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

(/). 

Ditto 

of 1,370 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 


21. Of the pupils in all public institutions, 68*8 per cent, are Hindus, 
27 9 per cent, are Mahomedans, more than one per cent. Christians, and mori* 
than two per cent, professing aboriginal or other creeds. Of the Hindus at 
school, 40*8 per cent, belong to tho dominant castes, 25*0 per cent, to the 
Navasakhs, 27 per cent, to the Banias and other intermediate (tastes, and 
6*4 per cent, to the Chandals and other low castes. 

In Arts Colleges there are 1,693 of the high castes against 376 of 
the other castes, or more than one in four. In professional colleges, 
there are 395 of the literate against 46 of the other castes. Jn liigh English 
schools the proportion is nearly three to one, in middle English schools about 
two to one, in middle vernacular about live, to four, in upper primary schools 
about seven to nine, in lower primary about one to two. In schools for girls 
more than half the number belong to the higher castes. 
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BEPOKT OF THE DDEECTOB 


(IKNItUL 

SUUMAJIT. 


22. The following table shows the social position and occupation of the 
parents of the pupils:— 


Abstract Return of Occupation of Parents or Guardiam of Pupils at Colleges and Schools in 

Bengal for the year 1885-86. 
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11 wh English 

2fl4 
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8.268 

0,114 

6,48(1 

,38,604 
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.3,.3.34 

2,424 
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(c) 67.410 
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7»2 
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1,2«1 

3,201 
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7,107 1 
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4,721 

26,490 

0.926 

8,995 

3.827 

1 1,601 

1,.3S3 

2.592 

26,222 

(d).31,943 
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1,141 
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1,01.3 
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6.410 

24,40*2 
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Adviiiiccd . 

1.87H 

24.212 

62 

74 

212 

1,303 

1,076 

66.3 

3,227 

1,696 

13.928 

1.686 

69S 

!)05 

2,270 

20,933 

24.212 

Eleuicmary . 

366 

6,6.37 

13 

20 

70 

214 

09 

236 

020 

.373 

.3.000 

477 

187 

241 

020 

4,18)4 

6.'637 

Total 

2,2:V4 

29,719 

0.3 

100 

2SH 

1,517 

1,141 

798 I 

8.84/ 

1.W9 

16,934 

2,012 

880 

1,146 

2,896 

25,837 

29,719 

(iKANI) TOT 41. 

67,633 

1,338,029 

11,431 

24,840 


87,906 

28,842 

69,497 

2-l7,077 

102.261 

1^ _ 

097,344 

120,549 

.34,929 

1 60,18.3 

6:>,399 

1.096.605 

(/7)1,360,()7S 


{a) Uoturii!i of 4 pupils iu La UurtiniorA CoIInf'u, OfiC piipilM iu tho Metropolitan lustitutioii, and I'iO pupils in tho Ripon ColU>Ko*-iu all 700 pupils—Imve nut 

l)oci' fuiTiiNhnd. 

(ft) KetuniH 1)1 iiO.'! piiftils, vi*/- 4*20 of the Metmpolitiin, 17*i of the Itiixm, and 7 of Iht* JaB;annath Ci'lleiros, have not been furnished. 

(e) Ditto of lot pupils of Ls Mnrtinien; for hoys and i:i pupilx in anothi'r tluropoan and Eurasian school in all iiu7 pupils—liavu not he(*ii furnisheii 

((/) Ditto of 1)11 pn)iils in Si. MiehiuM’s ScIkh)!, (Joinjoo. have nut lie“u iurnislied. 

(el Ditto of Ift pupilhof Kt. Janies' I’aroehial Soliool have not. been tuinished. 

(/•) Ditto of pupils, VIZ. jrj of Lit iMnrtiiuere lorf?irls, 7iiof the Pratt Momonal and Calcutta Froo Schools, and 194 of the European aclun.l, DiuaKeuoro 
and Hune\olent Instil iiiioii, Caloulta, have not been fiiniishod, * ^ v . 

(//) Exclusive of l.'dAd pupils whoso returns have not been furnished. 

23. Of 2,998 students in arts colleges, only 198, or 6*6 per cent., are 
tho children of parents having a yearly income of over Ks. 6,000; while the 
parents of 181, or 0 per cent., have incomes not exceeding lis. 200 a vear. 

The chiHren of middle class parents, wliose yearly income ranges from Rs" 200 
to Ks. 5,000 a year, numbered 1,910, or 63*7 per cent., and no returns have 
been received regarding 709 students, or 23*6 per cent. Judged by a European 
standard, the majority of our college pupils are undeniably poor. Tho same 
remark applies to the professional colleges. In high English schools, tho 
proportion of upper and middle class pupils together is 73*8 per cent., in 
middle English 51*3 per cent., in middle vernacular 39*8 per cent, in upper 
primary 21*6 per cent., in lower primary 11*4 per cent. These figures are in 
accordance with previous experience. 

24. The number of pupils in all classes of institutions, aided and unaided, 
is shown in the following table for each division;— 



Iis Puui.ir ijisTi'mioNB. 


In Peivatm Institutionb. 


DiV lAION. 

Coll(>KcM. 

Secondary 

.schools. 

Priniiiry 

ScllDtllS. 

.*(|)o<‘ial 

schools. 

Total. 

Ad\a.nce(l. 

Eloniontary. 

Toll*]. 

Grand Total. 


• .vS6. 

I8S0. 

1885. 

1886. j 

18.36. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1885. 

1886. 

1886. 

1886. 

1685. 

1886. 

1886. 

188(J. 

Dniculta . 

2.66^ 

2,W)8| 18.6*3,31 

16.,30(1 

10.044 

10,931 
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813 

27,023 

2'J.948 

402 

616 

129 
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6,31 
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27.664 

.30,6.38 
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ir.0 

lot' 

34.911.3 

3.3.879 
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14-A272 

197 

361 

176,417 

178,676 
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816 


89 

664 

904 

170.081 

179i680 
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■ 4:11 

488 

.3*3.987 

!D..S9B 

221,928 

220.(’»»>8 

370 

873 

2&s,722 

262..361 

1.861 

1,336 

1,701 

680 

3.56.3 

2,016 

202.2S7 

264,377 

RajAhaliyc 

Ki 

66 

13.07.3 

11.016 

81,217 

70.020 

1(U> 

175 

98,170 

90,892 

421 

6(18 

ai'i 


m 

60S 

98.906 

01,600 

Dii'ca . 

221) 

2sl 

29 WIf, 

;t) .0.3.3 

2-16.948 
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7r-o 

277.811 

2.31,432 

4,67* 

1.3,1.,0 

1,413 

1.434 

6,087 

14..*)84 

28,3.898 

246.016 

(’liittaKouK . 

2*J 

20 

10,*270 

UV.573 

123 710 

llt,.3Sl 

6.30 

6s2 

1.31,.604 

126,402 

60 

3,936 

2,R>.3 

902 

2,214 

9.33 

6.16U 

1.35,516 

1.31,0x2 

Pallia 

218 

231 

16 4,37 

I4..387; 1.30 7.30 

110,122 

6111 

,302 

17‘.:.9.32 

13] .402 


1,.56,'i 

165 

12,11(6 

2,660 

185,038 

J:i4,(,62 

Khnnulporn 



0..382'. 0.:iL*3 

9:.*.81() 

79,61)0 

.38 

34 

99,*2.3.'» 

W.K67 

3r>;i 

2.’>9 

394 

284 

717 

618 

99.977 

80,400 

Chula Nupporc 

.. 


.3,911 

.3,^n4 

16.,3S.3 

43.684 

.36.3 

312 

60,092 

47,.3t() 

837 

308 

.3.36 

298 

673 

(MHI 

ril.:i05 

47,976 

Orissa 

.36 

48 

4.839 

4.9;33 

122,074 

121,7i2 

218 

2i.3 

127,166 

120,9.30 

887 

046 

261 

196 

1,148 

842 

128,311 

127,708 

Orissa Trihutiiry 
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6 
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11,974 
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177,23.3 

1.262,761 

1,1 Ri,Si 4 

.3,91.3 

4,640 

1442,841 

1,.328,280 

20.326 

24,212 

7,013 

6,087 

27.889 

29.740 

1 

1,470,180 

1,358,020 


(tt) Inclii(h*8 impiiH of iioll 0 fn>M fur law, modicioe and enginaenug. 
(6) iucludux iiuhoulti (or both boys and Kiris. 
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Except in the town of Calcutta and the Presidency and Burdwan 
Divisions, there has been a more or less marked loss of pupils in every division, 
owing to causes previously explained. 


lA.— Recommendations of the Education Commission. 

26. Under the orders conveyed in the Home Department letter No. 12— 321, 
dated the 24th October 1885, a separate section of the Annual Report on 
Education is to be devoted to an account of the measures that have been 
adopted during the year for carrying out the recommendations of the Edu¬ 
cation Commission. They are accordingly summarised in the following para¬ 
graphs. 

26. Indigenous Schools .— The recognition and encouragement of the Sans¬ 
krit tols, the highest class of indigenous schools in these provinces, have long 
formed an essential part of the educational system of Bengal. The tols of Nuddoa 
havefor many years received a subsidy of Its. 1,200, lately increased to Rs. 1,800 
a year; an annual grant of Rs. 500 is made to the Saraswat Samaj of Dacca, 
a private society for the promotion of the study of Sanskrit in Eastern Bengal; 
and a yearly examination is held at Calcutta, in the Sanskrit College, for the 
award of appropriate titles and prizes to j^undits and students. A similar 
examination has been instituted at Cuttack for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
Orissa. These examinations and the prizes connected with them have elicited 
large private benefactions for the encouragement of successful students. A 
proposal to increase the Government contribution for rewards to pundits and 
their pupils is now before Government. There were 1,302 Muhammadan 
maktabs under supervision in the year 1885-86, and 577 Sanskrit tols, against 
940 maktabs and 1,088 tols in 1884-85. The disappearance of 500 tols from 
the departmental returns lias been already explained. 

27. Frimarff Education .—The recommendations of the Commission as to 
elementary indigenous schools may be most conveniently considered under this 
head, as the greater part of tlie grant for primary education in Bengal is spent 
on the encouragement of indigenous schools. This is the system recommended 
by the Commission, and there has therefore been little necessity for any altera¬ 
tion of established practices in these provinces, })articularly as no money has 
been available for improvements involving increased exjienditure. Of the 
recommendations noticed with approval in paragraph 14 of the Resolution of 
the 23rd October 1885, that relating to the inspection and examination of 
aided schools in situ is being carried out to the utmost extent possible with the 
present limited agency. The proposal that primary schools should gmierally 
be aided according to results has for a long time been acted on in this province. 
Special rules have, since the date of the Resolution, bcicn framed for the pro¬ 
motion of education among the Sonthals, in full accordance with the latter part 
of the recommendation. The Church Missionary Society have been the 
pioneers of education among this race; but as the labours of the Society^s 
agents, necessarily limited by the means at their disposal, have covered only 
a comparatively small field, additional schools have been established under 
the direct control of the Education Department. These institutions have been 
organised in close correspondence with the existing village system of the 
Sonthals, and great care has been taken to work in co-operation and harmony 
with the missionary body, so as to avoid any conflict between the two sets of 
schools. The gurus, who are either Bengali-knowing Sonthals, or Sonthali- 
knowing Bengalis, receive stipends oP Rs. 6 or Rs. 4 a month ; 100 schools 
have been set up and are now working with success; and a proposal has been 
received for the establishment of a normal school on a small scale to train 
Sonthal teachers. With regard to the ninth recommendation quoted in this 
paragraph, it is believed that the standards in primary schools do not need 
simplification in Bengal. The question is, however, still under consideration, 
l^'o give effect to the sixteenth recommendation of the Commission, it was 

P roposed in 1885 (1) to provide for the promotion of 55 sub-inspectors from 
lh. 30 to Rs. 50 a month ; (2) to raise 44 education clerks into sub-inspectors 
on Rs. 20 a month additional pay, and Rs. 10 a month travoliiiig allowance ; 
(3) to provide 60 sub-inspectors on Rs. 50, with travelling allowance at Rs. 20. 

B 2 
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Of these throe proposals, the second and third were abandoned for financial 
reasons. The first was carried out, but as it was found necessary to make still 
further retrenchments, the number promoted was reduced from 55 to 51. Full 
provision under the third head was made in the budget estimates for 1886-87. It 
was not found possible to provide the additional sum required; but from the 
Ist April 1886 ten more sub-inspectors have been entertained, on salaries of 
Rs. 50 a month, in addition to the 51 sub-inspectors promoted in 1885, 

28. ' Secondary Education .—The first proposal made by the Commission 
under this hcad, *“ that in the upper classes of high schools there be two divi¬ 
sions—one leading to the Entrance examination of the University, the other 
of a more practical character, intended to fit youths for commercial or other 
non-literary pursuits,”—has been carried out in the case of European and 
Eurasian schools. The difficulty of introducing the same principle into native 
institutions lies partly in the preliminary expense involved in opening new 
classes requiring special appliances, and often extra teachers; and partly in 
the fact that nothing can be done without the co-operation of the University. 
The subject is closely connected with that of technical education, which is now 
imdor consideration. 

Scholamhifs. —The recommendations of tlie Commission as to scholarships 
have been fully carried out in Bengal, as explained at page 250 of the Report. 

Iloatels. —-The Government of India, in paragraph 25 of the Res^)lution, 
recommends for consideration the advantage of attaching boarding-houses to 
high schools, as suggested by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. The subject 
is one in which Muhammadans take a special interest, as they find more 
difficulty than Hindus experience in obtaining lodging for students. Mr. Tawney 
was requested to state his opinion whether the work of providing and main¬ 
taining such establishments should be regarded as one requiring the dircc^t aid 
of Government, or whether it should be left to private enterprise. After 
consulting Circle Insjiectors, he recommended that the Government contribu¬ 
tion to boarding-houses should be limited to a capitation allowance of oiu' 
rupee a month for each boy, and that the sui plus funds of zillah schools should be 
used when necessary in establishing hostels. The Lieutenant-Governor accepted 
the suggestions as to capitation allowanc.es, but declined to grant Govennnent 
money for the building or maintenance of hostels, the cost of which, he consi¬ 
dered, should be defrayed from local subscrijitions and from the boarding fees 
(diarged. The Government consented, however, to grant temporary subsidies in 
pressing oases. The expenditure upon hostels in the year 1885-fe() amounted 
to Ks. 2,550. 

29. Collegiate Education .—It was not considered necessary to adopt the 
proposal of tlio Commission for the establishment of a now College at Bhagul- 
pore. The fact, remarked on by the Commission, that no aided colhiges have 
sprung up in Bengal ont.side Calcutta is due to no dcliciency in the rates of the 
grants authorised by existing rules, but rather to the practice of requiring a 
fee of five rupees a month to be levied in all aided colleges; while the example 
of the jn-ivato institutions of Calcutta, in which a fee of only three rupees is 
idiarged, shows that the former limit is too high at any rate for colleges in the 
interior. 'I'his view has been recently confirmed by the opening gf a college 
under private inauagoment at Narail, in the district of Jessorc, to which aid 
was solicited on the express condition that a fee of three rujiees onlj^ should 
bo charged ; aiifl a grant of Rs. 100 a month was finally sanctioned on thes<> 
.erms. In order to give cfi’ect to the retjommendalions of the Commission as 
t«) the gradual withdrawal of Government from the direct control of certain 
colleges, it has been notified in a Resolution, dated the 18th June 1880, that 
on the Ist May 1887 the Berhamporc and Midnaporo colleges would be 
transferred with specified grants to private management, or, in default of any 
suitable offer to take them over, would bo closed. With regard to the other 
colleges named by the Commission, a special exception has been made in 
favour of Chittagong on account of its distance and isolation. The transfer of 
the Krishnagar and Rajshahye colleges to private management is desirable, and 
should bo kept steadily in view; but there seems to bo no early prospect of the 
required lionditions being satisfied. The suggestion quoted with approval in 
the Resolution, paragraph 26, “ that the rate of aid to each college be deter¬ 
mined by the strength of the staff, the expenditure on its maintenance, the 
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efficiency of tho institution, and the wants of the locality, is carried out in 
Bengal, where Indian graduates are also largely employed, as recommended by 
the Commission. 

30. Internal Adminintration of the Department .—The Grovernment of India 
having in paragraph 29 of the Resolution intimated approval of the recommen¬ 
dation that conferences of officers of the ^Education Department among 
themselves, and of such officers with managers of schools, should be held from 
time to time, a meeting of Inspectors was held in June 1884, and again in June 
1885. It was also arranged to hold a conference of managers of grant-in-aid 
schools in the c5old-weather of 1884 for the consideration, among other things, 
of the grant-in-aid rules, with special reference to female education ; but this 
latter gathering had to be postponed on account of the ill-health which com¬ 
pelled me to take furlough. I'his conference will, under the orders of Govern¬ 
ment, be held next cold-weather. Tho recommendation that native gentlemen 
of approved qualifications be eligible for the post of Inspector of Schools, and 
that they be employed in that capacity more commonly than hitherto, has been 
acted upon in tho case of Baboo Kadliika Prasanna Mookerjea, who has been 
appointed to officiate as Inspector of Schools, Presidency Circle, during the 
absence of Mr. C. B, Chirke. Baboo Brahma Mohan Mullick has been 
similarly employed for some ^ ears as Inspector of Schools in the Western 
Circle. 

til. Female Education .—In chapter VII of their Report, the Commission 
recommended that Inspectresses bo employed, whore necessary, for the general 
supervision of Government, aided, and other girls’ schools desiring inspection. 
Al present only one Inspectress of S'jliools is emploj^ed, her duties being chiefly 
confined to the insjiection of girls’ schools and zenanas in Cahmtta. Mr. Tawney 
rt'commcnded the appointment of two more lnspc(;tr('ss08--ono for the Western 
Circle and one for tlic Behar Circle; but the necessity wliich existed for 
reducing the Education Budget Estimates for 1886-87 to the lowest possible 
liinil made it impossible to allow provision for this additional cost to stand. 
i )1‘ the other recommendations under this head, it may be generally said that 
many have been or are being carried out in Bengal, so far as funds will j^ermit. 
Sonic of tho projiosals of the Commission will be laid before the confercncei of 
school managers to be held next cold season in Calcutta. Meanwhile the present 
system is working in Bengal with considcrabhi succ.ess, the number of girls' 
schools having risen from 1,785 in 1883-84 and 2,369 in 1884-85 to 2,350 in 
1885-80; and the number of female pupils from 05,813 in 1883-81 and 70,54t) 
in 1SS4-85 to 80,070 in 1885-80. 

32. Exlirnal llclatlons^ of the DeparhnniL —The main point for consideration 
uiidc'i* this head is the question whether tho existir.g grant-in aid rules are 
suffie’ent and satisfactory for their purposes. This will be fully discussed at the 
cMinfereiice to bo held next cold weather. The chief difficulty obviously 
arises from tho limitation of the assignment. 

33. Special Classes. —U’o give practical effect to the recommendations of 
the Commission for the encouragenient of Muhammadan education, tho Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor has sanctioned the foundation, from tho beginning of tlio next 
academical year, of the following scholarships:—(1) 20 scliolarsldps of Rs. 7 
a month, tenable for two years at any college affiliated to the University, 
to be awarded to Muhammadan students of these provinces wlio pass tlu? 
Entrance examination and fail to obtain any more valuable exhibition ; (2) 10 
scholarships of Rs. 10 a month and 10 of Rs. 7, also tenahlo for two years, to 
bo awarded in order of merit to such of the jirevious scholars as pass the F. A. 
examination. Two scholarships of Rs. ;.5 a month, each tenable for one year, 
have also been sanc.tioncd for Muhammadans who have passed the B. A. 
examination, to enable them to read for the degree of M. A. It is declared that 
these scholarships are not to bo regarded as permanent foundations, but as an 
assistance temporarily given to a class which now requires special encourage¬ 
ment. The Lieutenant-Governor has recommended for tho sanction of the 
Government of India tho ai)p()intmcTit of two Muhammadan Assistant Inspectors 
on salaries of Rs. 200—Rs. 300 a month. The Commis;.iion recommended also 
that special scholarships should be awarded to Muhammadans, tenable in middle 
and high schools; but it is generally considered that it is in University educa¬ 
tion that encouragement is most urgently needed by that community. 
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34. Transfer of Schools to Local Boards .—The rules made by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal under Act III (B. C.) of 1885 were published in the Calcutta 
Gazette of the 17th February 1886. They provide that the Lieutenant- 
Governor shall every year make over to the District Board the allotment for 
primary education in the district, the grant-in-aid allotment for certain schools, 
and the Government contributions for other schools placed directly under the 
management of the Board. The provisions of the Act have now been intro¬ 
duced into 16 districts of Bengal. The Boards will hereafter take a most 
important part in the regulation and encouragement of school education of 
every class. 

35. Financial .—It is stated in the Besolution that the most important 
question in connection with the spread of education in India is that of the pro¬ 
vision of funds. It has been estimated that in order to give effect to the 
recommendations of the Commission on the subjects of primary and aided 
education, an additional yearly expenditure of 14 lakhs of rupees would be 
finally required, of which only 1;^ lakhs would be paid by municipalities, leaving 
12^ lakhs to be provided from provincial funds. Owing to the existence of 
great financial pressure, it has been found impossible, at any time since the publi¬ 
cation of the Commission’s report, to carry out action on these extended lines. 
The budget provision made in recent years for expenditure on education has 
been as follows :— 


1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 


Bs. 

... 29,60,000 

... 31,97,000 

... 33,93,000 

... 33,07,000 


The reduction in the amount of the grant was solely duo to want of nmans to 
assign more. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has stated that “if he has 
been able to carry out only very imperfectly recommendations of which he 
entirely approved, and which were authoritatively commended to him, tliis has 
been entirely due to the pressure on provincial finances.” 


II.—CONTROLLING AGENCIES. 

36- Mr. C. H. Tawney officiated as Director of rublic Instruction 
throughout the year, and was relieved on my return from furlough on the 8th 
July 1886. 

The following changes took place in the staff of higher inspecting officers 
during the year:—Dr. C. A. Martin, Inspector of the Eastern Circle, was 
granted furlough to Europe for 15 months from 10th August 1885, and 
Mr. S. C. Hill, Professor of the Dacca College, was appointed to act for him. 
Babu Chandra Mohan Maziimdar, m.a., h.l.. Head-master of the Chittagong 
College, succeeded. Babu Jagat Chanclra llanerjea as Officiating Assistaijt 
Inspector of the Presidency Circle. Babu Beni Madliab De, m.a., Head¬ 
master of the Howrah Zillali School, was appointed Assistant Ii^spec.tor of the 
Burdwan Division, and Babu Syama Cbaraii Ganguli, n.A., Head-master of 
the Utturpara School, acted for him during his two months’ absence on privilege 
leave. Assistant Inspectors wore also sanctioned for the Dacca and Rajshahye 
Divisions, Babu Dina Nath Sen being transferred from Chittagong to tlie new 
uppoiiitnient at Dacca, Babu Kailas Chandra Sen, Deputy Inspector of Dacca, 
being appointed Assistant Inspector of Chittagong, and Babu Sarat Chandra 
Das, Deputy Inspector of Pubna, being appointed Assistant Inspector of 
Rajshahye. During the absence on leave, first of Mr. Tiery and secondly of 
Babu Mathura Nath Chatterjea, Babu Sarada Prasad Ganguli, Head-master 
of the Gy a Zillah School, acted as Assistant Inspector of Patna and of Bhagul- 
pore in succession. 

37. The functions of an Inspector of Schools are extensive and varied. 
In addition to the duties of inspection and examination, which alone are implied 
in tiie office as it is understood in England, a Circle Inspector in Bengal has 
administrative duties of a large and responsible kind, involving, on one hand, 
the control of subordinate officers of established position as teachers -or inspectors, 
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and on the other the conduct of affairs, requiring business capacity and a 
conciliatory spirit, with independent persons or bodies. For the continued effi¬ 
ciency of our educational organisation, it is necessary to exercise the most 
vigilant care in the selection of officers who are entrusted with duties so import¬ 
ant. Mr. Nash did admirable work throughout the year in the difficult office of 
Inspector of European Schools. Babu Radhika Prasanna Mookerjea amply 

{ ‘ustified his appointment as Officiating Inspector of the Presidency Circle and 
lis promotion to the superior grades of the Department, by the administrative 
ability and tact which he has brought to bear on many difficult matters. Mr. 
Pope continues to intuse a new spirit of enthusiasm and vigour into the educa¬ 
tion of Behar. Mr. Bellett’s judgment and experience render him a valuable and 
efficient, as he is always a willing, adviser in matters of educational organi¬ 
sation and progress. Among junior officers Mr. Hill, who has acted for more 
than a year as Inspector of the Eastern Circle, hasdisjdayod commeudablo zeal 
and much promise in discliarging the duties of that oflice. 

38. The following table shows the amount of inspection work done by 
the Inspectors of Schools, including the Joint and Assistant Inspectors:— 


Btalement of u'ork done by the Inspectors of Schools and their Assistants daring 

the year 1885-80. 


MaJIL£ op Oppicbb. 

Balm Radhika Prasaima Mookerjea, Officiating Inspector of 8(*liools, 
Prchidency Circle 

Babu Jnpat Chandra Bancrjea, Acting AsBiMlaiit Inspector of Scluiols, 
Presidency DiviKitni, for two months 

Babu Cliandra Mohan Mazurndar, Acting Assistant Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Jlivision, for ten uiontlis (n) 

Babu Bireswur Chakruvati, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Cliota 
Nagpore Oivisiou (6) 

Babu Brahma Mohan MaUick, Inspector of Schools, Western 
Circle 

Babu Beni Madliab Be, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Burd- 
wan Division (c) 

Balm Syania Charan rranguli. Acting Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
BurdM an Division 

Balm Rad ha IN ath Jtay, Joint Inspector of Schools, Orissa Division 

Dr. C. A. Martin, Inspector of Schools, Rastt^rn Circle (4. moiilhs) ... 

Mr, S. C. Kill, Aetiiig ln.s])cctorof Schools,RastornCircle (S mouths) 

Balm Dina IN nth S(‘u, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Dacca Division 
(It) months) (rf> 

Babu Kailas l^haiidra Sen, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Chittagong 
Division, from 2Utii J une 18b6 {c) 

Mr. G. Belletl, Inspector of Schools, Rajshaliye Circle ... 

Babu Sarat Cluindra Dns, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Rajshaliye 
Division, from fitli June IfisC (y) 

Babu Ibna .rrasad J)e, Acting Assistant insficetor of Schools, 
Rajshaliye Jlivision 

Mr. .loiiii van Sonieriui Pope, Inspector of Schools, Behar Circle 

Mr. K. R-Tiery, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Patna Division {(f) ... 

Babu Saradn Prasad CauguLi, Acting Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Patna Division 

Babu Matliura Nath Chatterjea, Assistant Insiicctor of Schools, 
Bhagulpore Division (//; ... ... ... 

M r- A. M. Nash, inspector of Ruropean Schoobs (/) 

„ II. A* Bauiford, Assistant Insjjcctor of Rurojican Schools 


Days on 

Srhiiols 

inspurtion 

vitutod. 

117 

136* 

30 

30 

111 

278 

130 

129 

113 

131 

50 

47 

37 

:^3 

306 

108 

73 

105 

i:j3 

369 

84 

127 

13(1 

191 

MO 

119 

180 

314 

80 

49 

1.37 

130 

8U 

84 

81 

64 

100 

180 

H3 

83 

131 

106 


* Kesules S-l piUlisalas in six RatliorinKH in Ctiuta Napepon*. 

m) 'I'hree wirks on special duty. 

(6) On privileK« laave for two months, vi/.., duly and Aiitnist 1NS5. 

(r) Uitio ditto Iniiii NoMMiiliur 1HS5. 

(d) Od privili’Ko leave for om* montli anil l.wont.v-tu>?ht lisiys in LUM^emlMir ISSR amt Jtiuunry i sm;. 

{e} Ditto frti* a inontli and »• had frtun ts:trd .Inly is*'ri. 

If) Ditto from STtli Septomlu'r to 2Ut Dei*i'inbt‘r l8Si. 

(«i Ditto for thI oil months from Irttli Doiiunliur 1SS5. 

{%) Ditto dll to from 17tli Maroh issit. 

(t) On doputiitiq^to the (^onfurutico of lospoctorB of European Solioola dunnjr April and May 1845, and on priviIoKC oavi^ for 
three months from ard Ijo'jruury 1880. 

'riie work of the Inaptictor of Europeau Schools is of a 8])ocial character, 
and his time is largely occupied with the schools of Calcutta. The Inspector 
of the Presidency Circle is, from various causes, much more conlinod to 
bead-quarters than any other Inspector. I'he foregoing statement shows that 
the outturn of work is, on the whole, satisfactory, in the case of Babu Beni 
Madhab De it falls considerably short of the average. This officer was 
retained for sometime at head-quarters under the orders of the Jnsj)octor; he 
afterwards suffered from indifferent health, wliich fiaally compelled him to take 
leave. 


COHTBOLUNU 

AOZNCIBB. 
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39. The following table shows the quantity of work done by Deputy 
Inspectors:— 


Statement of Work done by Deputy Inspeeiore of Schooh during the year 1885-86. 


Districts. 


Kurd wan 
Sion 


rHnrdwan 
) Baiikura 
DivI-j B4H>rbhooni 
-5 Midna^oro 


... , 


I Hociffhly 
kliowrah 

Average for tho division 

Calcutta . 


rS^PerffunnahH 
Prowdenoy Divi-1 j ;;; 

****” .I Khulna 

CMoorsliedabad 


i Raisliahyi) 
Fajshaliyc Divi-^ 

.I Br'KPa 

I Darji^eliriK 


Average for tho division 


fDiiiaRmioi'o 
■ *iahy 


Avoragri for th<‘- divinion 


( Dacca 

...... l«vU.on 


V.BaukcrguoKc . 

AvoruKC for iho division 


.tTipiwrah 


Avorogc for tho division 


Fatna Division 


ri^tius . 

I Sf^ahabad .! 

^ Kurun . 

1 Chumparun. 

I Mo’/ullorporo . 

LDurbhunicii . 

AvoraRo for tlio division 


f Monghyr 


I Muldah 
LSouthal iVrguuiialih 


AvoruKc for the division 


Orissa Division 


{ 


Cuttack 
Fooroc . .. 
Balasoro ’ ... 


AveraKU for tho division 


C HaEaribngh 

lUiota Napponi) LohnrdiiKKa 

Divmion . ) Manbhuoin . 

k Aiiigbhooni . 

Avcnit^c for the division 



DayR on 
tour. 

Number 
of Rchools 
visited. 

Visits to 
secondary 
scliouls. 

Secondary 
schools 
under in< 
spoction. 

llKMARKB. 


178 

SI 2 

148 

118 

There is an Additions! I>epiity 


171 

30V) 

108 

78 

Inspector for seoondaiy 


isn 

226 

82 

81 

schools in Biirdwan, whrne 

... 

157 

180 

78 

81 

work is not shown in this 


1(K» 

248 

121 

109 

statement. 

... 

160 

175 

62 

47 


... 

162 

242 

08 

77 


... 

IWi 

235 

17 

20 



17S) 

267 

147 

162 



179 

274 

110 

78 



167 

1x9 

08 

76 



im 

S66 

168 

69 


... 

214 

4»U 

128 

68 


... 

185 

307 

128 

85 



l.^P. 

280 

66 

27 



24)7 

316 

8!) 

2!) 



2I.S 

J7» 

n.8 

611 



116 

17S 

67 

62 


- 

145 

187 

83 

26 

Tho Deputy Inspector wra*i on 


io7 

226 

60 

26 

special duty. 

... 

157 

226 

79 

86*6 



111) 

27- 

112 

163 



248 

421 

107 

80 



102 

157 

83 

88 



162 

S20 

128 

79 



166 

292 

108 

106 



145 

227 

70 

4-4 



147 

2.86 

79 

28 



147 

266 

93 

72 


... 

146 

250 

88 

'48 



2ir> 

811 

73 

28* 


... 

151 

156 

73 

22* 


: 

161. 

188 

220 

16:1 

US 

20!) 

421 

225 

65 

67 

72 

62 

36* 

15* 

12* 

10* 

1 

i * KxcludiiiK high Biiglmh 

^ srliools not under the iii- 
Npcctioii of iJeputy liispcc- 
1 tors. 

J 


180 

177 

.30 

21* 

... 

1S3 

2.86 

61 

21 



146 

292 

as 

l.T 


... 

216 

;io:i 

46 

17* 

1 

1 


216 

180 

222 

261 

:n 

86 

!)• 

24* 

Y Ditto dlltn. 

1 

... 

177 

190 

4:i 

17* 

J 

... 

1!I2 

255 

48 

16 



i 

ir.9 1 

236 

97 

3.5 



166 

280 

86 

18 


... 

Kill 1 

244 

5i: 

23 


... 

164 i 

236 

61 i 

25 



101 

8.84 

40 

16 



164 

26B 

lii 

10 



172 

314 

ra 

10 



201 

450 

80 

7 



170 

1 

841 

sr> 

i 13 

1 



(a) Thrue oflicurs were on duty in succession. 


40. The prescribed duration of a Deputy Inspector's tour is 150 days in the 
year. This limit appears to have been attained by all tho officers except nine, 
11 ha\H[ng failed in tbe preceding year. The Bhagulpore Division gives the 
highest average of 192 days, tho Presidency Division shows 185, Patna 188, 
Cliota Nagpore 179, Orissa J64, liurdwan 162, Rajshahye 167, Dacca 155, and 
Chittagong 146. Nine of tho officers were on tour for more than 200 days, 
and one of them, the Deputy Inspector of Furreedpore, travelled for 248 days. 
Balm Phani Bhusan Basu, ai.a., heads the list in the Presidency Division with 
218 days; and Babu Bhuban Mohan Neogi was again the most active officer 
in the Burd^an Division, though his record (178 days) occupies no very high 
place in (jomparison with that of tho best Deputy Inspectors elsewhere. The 
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Inspector of the Rajshahye Circle points out that, although the Deputy Inspector 
of itungpore was on tour for 213 days and travelled 2,729 miles, he visited 
only 179 schools in a district that contains more than 80O. The Deputy 
Inspector of Rajshahye, Babu Kalinath Chaudhuri, shows a much better record 
of work with 207 days on tour, and 316 schools visited in a journey of 2,573 
miles. It would bo an advantage, says Mr. Bellett, if Deputy Inspectors could 
genoralljr ride, so as to save muc-h time now taken up in travelling by bullock-cart. 
In the Eastern Circle, Bahu Bidya Dhar Das, the Deputy Inspector of Furreed- 
pore, was on tour for 248 days, aisd in this respect heads the list of Deputy Ins¬ 
pectors. In the Patna Division Bahu Sajiwan Lai, Deputy Inspector of 
Chumparun, was on tour for 229 days, and inspected the largest number of 
schools. Munshi Abdul Rohim, Deputy Inspector of Patna, has maintained 
the character which he regained last year, by spending 215 days on tour. 
In the Bhagulpore Division Babu Bhagwan Prasad showed the greatest acti¬ 
vity, having been on tour for 209 days and having visited 293 schools in %itu, 

1 have noted above that nine oflicers appear to have fallen short of the 
limit of 150 days. I am glad to bo able to add that there is in nearly 
every instance a reasonable excuse for this. In the Rajshahye Division, the 
Deputy Inspector of Pubna(n6 days), Julpigori "(107), and Bogra (145) 
were on duty for only 7^, 9, and 10 months respectively. The same remark 
applies to the three Deputy Inspectors of the Chittagong Division, who were 
on tour for 145 to 147 days in each case, though each was absent from duty 
for two or three months in tlie yciar. In Moughyr (146 days) there was a 
change of Deputy Insp(‘ctors. In Mymensi.igh (102 days) the Deputy Ins¬ 
pector was oil duty for 9 months, and the Inspector rcY-)orts that he was undulv' 
burdened with office-work. Dacca stands alone as the district in which all 
tlic secondary schools were not inspected once at least in the course of the year. 
Idle Deputy Inspector was on tour for only 119 daysy and I can hardly regard 
the fa(jt tliat for two iiiontlis in the year ho was officiating as Assistant Ins¬ 
pector in addition to his own duties, as affording a sufficient explanation of 
his want of activity. 

41. Turning to the number of schools visited by each Deputy Inspector, 
Habu Ram d''arari Samanta of Singbliooni and ISabu Pluiiii Bhusan Basu of 
Moorsliedabail head the list with 450 and 449 visits respectively. The Deputy 
Inspectors of Chumparun and P^iirretjdpore come next in order with 421 visits 
eueli. ddie Deputy Ins]>ectr>r of Shahabad paid only 115 visits to schools 
during the year, and the outturn for Gya, Durblninga, Mymcnsingli, Howrah, 
Midnapore, Kungpore, and Pubna is also poor, ranging from 156 to 180 
schools inspected, Tlic Deputy Ins])cctor of Jessore (189 schools) is said 
to have paid undue attention to one sub-division of Ills district ; he has been 
direeted to arrange his tours more judiciously' in future. The Deputy Insjiee.- 
tors have as a body paid a good many visits to primary as well as to secondary^ 
schools. Babu llari liar Das of Khulna paid 158 visits to secondary schools, 
tlie largest figure reached by any Deputy liis])e(5tor; Babu Bhuban Mohan 
Neogi of Burdwan and Babu Mati Lai Maitra of the 24-Pergunnahs follow 
close behind. 4410 Deputy Inspectors of Moorshedabad, Backergunge, llooghly, 
and Niiddea, also deserve mention. 

42. During the year under review, Circle Inspectors and their Assivstants 
were required under orders of Government to inspect the ofiices of tlie Dejiuty 
Inspectors of Schools subordinate to them. Tlio Officiating Inspector of the 
I Residency Circle inspected the offices of tlic Deputy Inspectors of Moor¬ 
shedabad and Khulna, and was satisfied witli tlieir method of keeping 
accounts and transacting business. The Officiating liispo(t.or of the Eastern 
Circle found that the offices in the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions needed 
much attention and I’corgaiiisation. 4'lie Deputy Inspector of Backer- 
gunge is said to have despatched no less than *4,000 letters in a single 
year. The Assistant Inspector of Chota Nagpore rcqiorts that he inspected 
as critically as ho could all the Deputy Insjiectors’ offices in the Division, 
''rhe records, as ho found them, W'ore in a confused state in every district. 
He is of opinion that the orders regarding the inspection of the offices have 
not been issued a day too soon. Measures arc now being taken, in consulta¬ 
tion with the Circle Insiiectors, to introduce a definite sy'stem of books, records, 
and account-keeping whhffi shall be applicable to all districts. 
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43. 


ITie following table shows the amount of work done bv the Sub-In¬ 


spectors of each district taken together, and the avei;»ge for each division:— 

Statement of teork tii-ne by Sub-Z/itpeetora of Schools during the year 1885-86. 


DJST 3 UCTB. 


Number 

of Siib- 
ItispcctorH, 


Pays on 
tour. 


Numlior 
of Nctumla 
viHilod. 


Burdwan Dipvdon. 


Aunlwan .- 

llankoora ... . 

IfHPrIilinoTU . 

MTidnaiKiro . 

Hr)r)Bhlv . 

Howrah .. ... 

Averajro for th« diviBi«)ii—20 oflicors 

Prvsidenrjf Division. 

24-lVrtfunnahs ... . 

Niiddea 

JO'SOPO ... . 

Kluiiua . 

S'lftoi'shediibad ... 

Avontf^c lor the ilivisioji—20 ollieors 

Uajahahye Divtston. 

Pin»fci*noro . 

lUiiN>mli.vt!i . 

UuiiKporu . 

Piibiia . 

Hogra . 

Darjeelniff . 

AveraKO for the. divi*>i(in—20 officers 

Dacca Divtston. 

Dacca . .... 

Fiirrcedfiore . ... 

MymciiKingh . 

I)u(‘kitrguiigB 

.Average for the division »20 oflU-crs 

Chittagong Division. 

('hitbuunnig . 

Noakholly . 

Tippcrali .. 

(:bitt;i<roiiR Hill Tracts . 

A\emge for the division—10 officers 
Patna Division. 


Psina 

<».\a 

siinhalHid 

Miruii 

iJhuiiipnriifi 

Vlii/.imi'riHirc 

liut'bhuiigii 


.itcriigi- for fho divisiou'-at offici'ts 

hhagulporc Division. 

Mougli.vr . 

ilhfigiiipore . 

Purm Hh . 

Matdah 

iionthiil l*ergiiniuthM. 

Average for llir divisutri- 21) tdlicct-H 

iirissa Division. 

'iittnck . 

l’oorc» 

IbilHswrn . 

Oi’issii'I'l^utnry Midials . 

.Wcragt* for flic divihiott—14 ofhcerti 

Choia A’agpore Division. 

ib4«gh ... . 

Lolitiraugva . 

t1ii.it)i!tooiii ... . 

.Singb. .gun . 

Wcnige for the divibion—12 tiflicers 


|Sch<iolB iinderl 
iuspuction. 


Remahkb. 


5 

l.S'O 

2,791 

1,491 

a 

rtwt 

2,«87 

1.372 

3 

02(i 

1,37.5 

73.5 

10 

2,1 «i 

4,.577 

4,360 

r,* 

ND!) 

!,*«& 

3,427 

a* 

463 

71U 

82.S 


208 

401 

.351 

9t 

2,1« 

.3.780 

1,920 

0 

l,:ii)o 

2.51.3 

717 

h 

1.212 

2,244 

1.150 

4 

921 

1,801 

2,213 

1,(*00 

4 


701 


227 

433 

392 

0 

1,.V>S 

1,8.10 

029 


015 

3.U.07 

7.57 

r> 

1,123 

1,30.5 

80.3 

4 

760 

l.Oill 

732 


372 

.544 

305 

1 

145 

212 

30 

St 

OriS 

KSO 

335 


297 

277 

142 

6 

1,004 

2,.58iJ 

3.0SI 

4 

7(U) 

1,12.8 

2,330 

f» 

02 i 

1.019 

.5,401 


1,207 

2,203 

2,808 


2.H1 

381 

611 

2 

434 

507 

!)32 

3 

<127 

072 

1,3.50 

4 

784 

1,.521 

0,033 

I§ 

loS 

63 

23 


105 

311 

* 632 

.3 

6nl 

1,.5r>8 

I 

i 

3.280 

4 

<:!>o 


804 

4 


1,.57.0 

' 877 

4 

NOS 

1.HJ7 

709 

2 

.10) 

880 

D.53 

4 

034 

1.050 


1 _ 

GUN 

956 

iK»r> 


7^ 

371 

201 

1 

.‘i 

J-H-t 

1.217 

1.307 

4 

{)4.- 

1,828 

1,100 

t 

73*! 

1,12.3 

1,013 , 

Sjl 

402 

002 

415 ’ 

« 

1.209 

1.908 

721 


107 

338 

228 

n 

1,128 

2.149 

4.04S 

2 

401 

1,034 

3,7.54 

*1 

521 

850 

1.073 

r> 

l.23(» 

1,000 

1,216 


an 

300 

042 


GGl 

1,020 

803 

4% 

707 


699 

an 

G5.S 

037 

484 


482 

1,143 

203 


197 

.378 

136 


' Including education clerk. 


t Including one 
Mib.itistiecUir. 


miiiucipMl 


t Including oflucalion clerk. 


§ Including cm miner of 
k.vounirsin the Cluitagong 
djhlriot. 


1! lucluding crUication clerk 


IT Including education clerk. 


44. There has been some decline in the number of days spent on 
inspection work by the Sub-Inspectors. The Burdwan Division shows nOS days 
against 211, the Dacca Division 231 against 243, Chittagong 195 against 220, 
Patna 184 against 203, Orissa 241 against 247, and Chota Nagpore 197 against 
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210 days; on tho other hand, the Presidency Division shows 227 against 221 
days, Rajshahye 207 against 203, and Bhagulpore 197 against 195. In the 
Chittagong Division some of the Sub-Inspectors were unnecessarily detained 
at head-quarters, but others also failed to attain the prescribed niininium of 
200 days, which was in fact reached by only five out’of ten of tho officers in 
this division. No less than 17 out of 24 Sub-Inspectors in the^Patna Division 
failed to reach tho required limit, tho consequence being a large reduction in 
the average. Five Sub-Inspectors out of 19 in tlie Bhagulporo Division 
showed very little activity, the result being a low average for tlie whole 
division. In Chota Nagpore tho Sub-Inspectors on the regular establishment 
wore out on tour for 232 days on an average, but tliis satisfactory result has 
been seriously affected by tho inclusion in tho list of three education clerks 
who are also ranked as Sub-Inspectors, but who cannot be expected to travel 
continuously. 

45. The highest record is made by llabu Baikanthanath Sen of Dacca, 
who was on tour for 340 days, Habu Kaj Kumar Das (Dacca) for 338 days, 
and Babu Hrisikesh Rautra (Orissa Tributary Mehals) for 334 days. The 
following Sub Inspectors also dc^serve very favourable mention, having been 
on tour for periods varying from 270 to 300 djiys :—Babus Krishna Chandra 
Banerjea (24-I^ergunnahs), Asutosli Banerjea (Manbhoom), Giridhari Lai 
(Bhagulporo), Gopiiiatli IVlisra (I’ooree), Bliairab Sahai (Bhagulporo), Krishna 
Gopal Chutterjca (Dinagepore), Arun Cliandra Gansuli (Moorshodabad), Nobin 
Chandra Kar (Khoolna), Utsab Chandra Maitraand Rajani Kaiita Bhattacharjea 
(Dinagepore), and Rainanatli Ghose (Burdwan). Those examples suffice to 
show how reasonable is the requirement that Sub-Inspectors shall spend at 
least 200 days on tour. Tln^re seems to be no reason for the very indifferent 
record of work shown by the Sub-inspectors in the Patna Division, where 
travelling presents no special difficulties, and wdiere nevertheless only 7 out of 
24 officers have come up to the required standard. Amongst them Munshi 
Kirat Chaiid of Sarun is the best, with 240' days on tour and 505 schools visited 
in situ. It is necessary for the local authorities to try and infuse a spirit of 
greater ajctivity into these officers. 

40. The iiunibcr of visits to schools in siln is highest in tho Burdwan 
Division, where an average of 401 visits for each Sub-Inspector has been 
recorded. Tho Presidency Division comes next with 433 visits. Tho figures 
for tho other Divisions are as follow :—Dacca 381, Chota Nagpore 378, Patna 
371, Orissa 360, Bhagulporo 338, Chittagong 311, and Rajshahye 277. These 
figures do not of course represent the re)ative activity of tho inspecting officers, 
since regard must also bo had to the sparseness of schools and the diiliculty of 
travelling in certain jiarts of Bengal. In tho Presidency Division Babu Arun 
Chai‘dra Gaiiguli of Kandi paid 780 visits to scliools in 283 days. In the Burdwan 
Division the Sub-Inspector of liislienporo paid 731 visits to schools, and 
next to him was the Sub-Inspector of Tumlook with 710 visits- The Inspector 
of tbo Rajshahye Circle is not satisfied with the work of many of the Sub- 
Inspectors under him. Ill the Dacca Division, Babu Srinath Guha of Dacca 
visited 519 schools, but the number of visitsstill continues to be poor 
in Mymensingh, where only one officer reached tho rosjiectable figure of 418 
schools. The largest number attained in tho Chittagong Division was 462, 
but tho general average was low. In the Patna Division, the Sub-Inspectors 
of Gopalgungo, Behar and Barb paid the largest number of visits to schools, 
namely, 595, 532 and 518 respectively. Pundit Siva Sankar Lai and Babu 
Kalika Nand Mookerjoa of Siiigbhoom visited 602 and 541 scliools, in 228 and 
264 days respectively. Babu Jadu Nat^. Ray of Balasorc, who visited 518 
schools in 267 days, was tho most active Sub-Inspector in .Orissa. 

47. The higher iuspocting stalT of tho Department was strengthened 
during the year by the appointment of Assistant Inspectors for the Burdwan, 
Dacca, and Rajshahye Divisions. Every Division therefore has now a Joint or 
an Assistant Inspector of its own, acting in communication with and under the 
supervision of the Circle Inspector, who (except in Rajshahye) has cmargo of 
two divisions. The Government of Bengal, indeed, contcmiilatcd such a 
result when first sanctioning the sehemo in 1878? in view of tho increased 
demands made on the attention of Circle Inspectors by the growth of 
primary as well as secondary schools of all grades. Another measure of 
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prG&sing necessity was also carried out during the year, namely, the increase of 
the salaries of third grade Sub-Inspectors from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 a month. The 
bettoriug of the position of these ofBcors was recommended by the Education 
Commission, as well as by the conference of Inspectors hold two years ago. 
A few more Sub-Inspectors were also appointed, though the number is still far 
below the admitted requirements of the Department. "Jhe transfer of the 
control of primary education to District Boards will, it is believed, bring out 
very clearly the need of a fuilher increase in the inspecting agency. 

48. The work done by the chief gurus and inspecting pundits is shown 
below: — 


Division. 

Prosidenej 





Number of 
tnr-i] 

employed. 

197 

Number of 
visits 
to Bcbools. 

12,676 

Calcutta 





2 

i,416 

Burdwaii 





Z 196 

61.808 

J iuj shaky e 




... 

(Not givon.) 

Diicca 




... 

301 

90.2 <2 

Chittagong 





40 

Z5,49{» 

Ihiiiia 





4‘J5 

93.878 

Bhagiilpore 

Cliota JNiigpore 




’ ... 


69.016 





(5 

06.3 

Orissa 

... 



... 

97 

63.088 


49. The necessity of employing an auxiliary inspecting agency subor¬ 
dinate to the Sub-Inspectors lias been felt in almost every district which has 
a large number of lower pi-iniary schools, and the result is the adoption of the 
system of chief gurus or of inspecting jmndi's, or some combination of the two. 
The chief guru system, which is the less expensive, has been tried over a 
large area, and during the year unchjr review was in more or less eomplot(^ 
operation in every division. No complaint regarding its working lias been 
received from the Presidency or Bui-dwaii Divisions. In the Dacca Division 
some of the gurus are said to neglect iheir own piitslialas in order to earn the 
inspection allowance granted for visiting schools, and their inspection is also 
reported to bo superficial. it is accordingly jiroposed to separate tuitional from 
nispoctional work, i.c., to extend the system of inspecting pundits. An 
examination of the preceding table lends much colour to these conijilaints. 
Tlie average number of visits paid by chief gurus to tlic patslialas under them 
amounts to 300 in a year; and this is oven exceeded in Chittagong and in 
Orissa, where the average is 554 and 547 respectively. It u. quite clear that 
the chief guru’s own scliool must suffer wimii the principle of periodical 
inspection for purposes of help and guidum^e is carried to such an excessive 
length. A special report will in future be called for as to the success of these 
presumably neglected schools in the examinations of their class. Tlic record of 
708 visits paid by each of the two in.^pcjctiiig pundits of Calcutta is tiasily 
intelligible, and only signifies creditable activity. In other parts of Bengal 
the number of visits paid by a eliief guru or an inspecting pundit varies from 64 
in the Presidency to 264 in the Jhu<lwaii Division. Within such limits as these 
the chief guru systtmi would seem to have far better prosiiects of success; and 
it was on such a view of its working that the system of chief gurus rather than 
of inspecting pundits was recommended in iiiy Report for 1883 84, and in 
Mr. T'awney’s ft)r 1884-85, and was aj)proved by G()vernment in the Hesolution 
on those Reports. Up to the ch»se of tlie ])ast year the chief guru sysieru was iu 
lorcc in all the districts of Bcliar ; but it appears that on the rt*commeiidation 
of the Inspector of Schools, Bobar Circle, it lias now been replaced by that 
of inspecting pundits in the Patna, Mozufterporc, and Durbhanga districts, and 
in all the districts pf the lihagulpore Division except Maldali. Mr. Bolton, 
the IMagistrato of Gya, does Jiot set much value on the inspection work of a 
chief guru, and looks upon inspecting pundits us a more promising body, but he 
findws Tibjcctions to the latter on financial grounds. lie says “ the inspecting 
pundits would cost three times as much a.s the cliiof gurus; and 1 find it 
impo.'^sible to meet the expenditure without reductions under beads to wdiicJi 
it would, I think, be a mistake to allot smaller sums than have hitherto been 
allowed.” It has been decided that sj stems actually in force shall not be 
interfered with, and much discretion must bo allowed to district officers in 
judging of the applicability of cither system to local circumstances. Still the 
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fact remains that, while each inspecting pundit in Behar now costs Es. 20 a 
month, tlie average monthly inspection allowance of a chief guru cannot much 
exceed Rs. 3 a month. Notwithstanding Mr Pope’s disparaging estimate of 
the work done by chief gurus, it is very doubtful whether that of inspecting 
pundits is six times as efective. It is another question whether it would con¬ 
duce to efficient work to replace both inspecting pundits and chief gurus by 
the more thorough, more costly, and therefore far more limited agency of 
Sub-Inspectors. The charges on account of chief gurus and inspecting pundits 
throughout Beniral amounted to lis. 55,181—a sum which would provide 
for 61 additional Sub-Inspectors at lis. 50 as salary and Rs. 25 as travelling 
allowance. At any rate, one Sub-Inspector costs less than four inspecting 
pundits, and it is very probable that the increased employment of Sub-Insj)ec- 
t(irs would in many instances meet tlie local re(iuiromonts much better. 

50. The I)istri(;t Committees of Public Instruction will shortly be r('phicod 
in 10 districts by District Boards under the Local Self-Government Act with 
enlarged powers. In the Presidency Division the five (iommittc^es met altogether 
€nght times during the year, the largest number of meetings (three) being held 
in Moorshedabad and Khulna, whih? the Nuddea Committee did not meet at all. 
The six committees of the Burdwaii Division met altogether ^8 times, the Midua- 
pore Committee having met six times, while there was no meeting at Burdwan 
or Hooghly. Cf the seven committees in tlie llajsliahye Division, that of 
Bogra showed the greatest activit}'', having met seven times, while there was 
no meeting of the Rajshahye Committee. In the Dacca Division the com¬ 
mittees mot six times, but the Dacca Committee held no meeting. In the Patna 
Division the committees mot 19 times; in J^hagulporc 18; in Chota Nagpore 
17; and in Orissa 10 times. The questions discussed at these meetings had 
reference to the zillah school, the award of {)rimary scholar^iips, and the 
allotment of primary school grants. Some of the commitlees had also to 
consider the enlargement of the zillah school huilding. 

51. In accordance with the recommendation the Education Com¬ 
mission, the Officiating Inspector of the Presidency Circle held a conference 
of representative middle school teachers from the districts of the Presi¬ 
dency Division- The teachers present helped in selecting text-hooks for the 
middle scholarship examinations, as well as for the standur<l of c'ach class 
in a middle school. They also discussed various other matters in connection 
with middle school instruction. Tlie Joint-Inspector of Orissa r(^ports:— 

Through the exertions of the Deputy JnsptM^tor of CJuttack a conferencci of 
Sub Inspectors, inspetjting pundits, and middle school teachers was held at the 
head-quurters of the district in the year just clostul. Another conference has 
been since hold. The subjects taken ui) for discussion were (1) defects of verna¬ 
cular'nstruction in middle schools; (2) boarding-liousos; (8) physical educa¬ 
tion; (t) questions set at the departmental examinations; (5) text-books; ((>) 
the teaching of English in middle schools ; (7) inspection of primary schools. 
It was my good fortune to be present on both occiasions ; and from what 1 
have seen, I have reason to believe that much good will result from such confer¬ 
ences, if we can only encourage those who attend to speak out their minds; and 
that they constitute one of the most cficctivo nuniris of promoting the growth of 
an intelligent public opinion arnong.^t teachers and insjiecting pundits in the 
mofiissil. The members had the fullest liberty of discussion, many of them 
spoke freely and at great length on the topics presented for their considera¬ 
tion, and took a lively interest in the proce<;dings of tlie mootings.” Tliere is a 
good deal of jealousy and (I fear) some intrigue (V)nnected with the selection 
of text-books for the public exaniinations, since a selected book at once becomes 
a valuable property The orders of Government in connexion with tlie t'entral 
Text-Bo(»k Oommittco rightly insist on giving the greatest possible fieedtuii to 
school-managers in choosing from the authorised list the books to be used ^ in 
their schools. In some subjects, liowcvcr, it is necessary to declaie specified 
text-books for the examination, and in choosing tlfese the Inspector has to 
exercise the greatest vigilance and caution. Conferences of indepimdimt 
school-managers and teachers arc of the greatest use in bringing outbido 
opinion to bear upon the choice. 
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52. The number of colleges for general education submitting returns 
to the Department rose from 25 to 26, and'the number of students attending 
them from 2,779 to 2,998. The increase of one coUogo is due to the 
opening of first and second-year classes in connection with St. Paul’s 
School, Darjeeling. The Government colleges numbered thirteen as in 
the previous year, eight of them teaching the full course for the B. A. 
degree, and five confining their attention to the F. A. standard. Tlie 
aided colleges have increased from five to six, owing to the inclusion of 
St. Paul’s School. They are all full colleges except the last-named institution. 
Of the seven unaided colleges, only two, namely, the Metropolitan Institution 
and the City College, are first-grade colleges, no third and fourth-year classes 
having been opened in the Ripon College, though it has been affiliated up to 
the B. A. standard. The new unaided institution known as University College, 
Calcutta, which was affiliated up to the standard of the First Examination in 
Arts in 188-5, and Bishop’s College, also in Calcutta, which besides imparting 
instruction in theology occasionally prepares pupils for the University examina¬ 
tions in Arts, have not furnished the usual returns; but it has been ascertained 
that the former had 10 students, all in the first-year class, and that its fee-vate 
is Es. •'{ a month. 

53, I’lic following table gives the usual statistics of attendance in 
colleges:— 


Statement of Attendance in Colleges for General Education. 
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54. It was pointed out in the last report that owing to the alteration made 
in the dates of the University examinations, there was an apparent demfease in 
the number of students attending colleges in March 1886. The same causes 
were in operation dm*ing the year under review, so as to exclude from our 
returns a large number of second and fourth-year students who, having been 
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admitted in January 1884, had completed the full period of attendance by 
the 31st December 1885, and were therefore not compelled to attend and pay 
fees for the months intervening before the examinations in April. Nevertheless, 
the increased admissions that took place during the year more than compen¬ 
sated for the temporary loss. There were on the 31st March 1886 more 
students on the rolls of our colleges than ever before. Another noteworthy 
fact is that, while the Government and aided colleges are nearly stationary, 
the unaided colleges show an increase of 218 students. Of the Govern¬ 
ment colleges, those at Hooghly, Krishnagar, Berhampore, Patna, Cuttack, 
Chittagong, and the Calcutta Madrassa have gained in numbers, the increase 
being largest in the case of Patna with 30 additional students, Krishnagar 
with 12, and Ravenshaw (Cuttack) with 9. On the other hand the Presidency, 
Dacca, and Rajshahye Colleges have lost 24, 18, and 13 students respectively; 
while the Bethunc school, the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, and the Midna- 
pore College have lost frem 1 to 4 students each. The explanation of the 
decreased attendance in the Government colleges in Calcutta and Dacca lies 
in the fact that colleges under private management are working with 
success in both places. The Metropolitan Institution with 656 pupils is now 
the largest college in Bengal; the General Assembly’s Inslitulion stands next 
with 304 pupils; the Free Church Institution has 273; St. Xavier’s College 
has 206; and five other collogcb in Calcutta also prepare students for the 
University. Among these may be noticed tbe Ripon College, which has gained 
67 students in the past year, a larger increase than even the Metropolitan 
Institution can boast. Similarly, the Jagannatli College at Dacca has sprung 
from 48 to 112 students, an increase of 64 students which more than makes 
up for the loss of 18 in the Government college. As the fee-rate in the 
jnivate colleges of Calcutta and Dacca is only Rs. 3 a month, against Rs. 6 
to Rs. 12 in the Government colleges, many students find their advantage in 
joining the less expensive institutions. The City College is the only unaided 
institution which shows any decrease in the number of its pupils. Among 
aided institutions it is to be noted that the college classes of the Doveton are 
rapidly losing ground, the number attending them having fallen from 46 to 25. 

55. 'Vho following table shows the distribution of college students on the 
31st March 1886 in fuller detail:— 
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56. A moment’s consideration will show that the figures in the foregoing 
statement are capable of explanation, and are not the result of more chance. 
Of the 1,070 young men who passed the Entrance examination in April 1886, 
904j or about 85 per cent., took their admission into general colleges, and appear 
as first-year students. Of 1,088 first year students in March 1885, 1,054 are now 
returned as in the second year of their college course, the rest having left in 
January on completing tho full two years’ course of lectures required by the 
University regulations. Again, of 846 successful candidates at the First Arts exa¬ 
mination in April 1885, 386 are now counted as third-year students; and of 
703 third-year pupils in March 1885, 615 only appear as fourth-year students, 
the rest having ceased to attend lectures after ilocember 1885. It appears, 
therefore, that more than 100 students disappeared for the time from the returns 
of tlie year, although they had to j^resent themselves for examination in April 
1886. 

57. The expenditure in Government and aided colleges is shown in the 
following statement:— 

^tateimnt of Expenditure in Colleges for General Education, 
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58. In 1884-85 tlio total expenditure on Government and aided collef'os 
was Kh. 5,4U,577, but it fell to Ks. 5,28,307 in 1885-80. 'I'he Government 
eollegea cost Rs. 3,85,903 against Its. 4,13,5>‘9, wbile for aided colleges the 
cost -was Rs. 1,42,314 against Rs. 1,36,988. Tbo Presidency College reduced 
its expenditure by Rs. 21,044, tho Hooghly College by Rs. 3,081, and the 
Pati'a College by Rs. 2,841. Again, the expenditure from State funds on 
Government colleges was Rs. 2,90,493 against Rs. 3,03,813 in the preceding 
year, tho l*residency College showing the largest decrease under this 
bead due, as before explained, to the absence on deputati< n or leave of 
Mr. Tawney and Mr. Eliot. I he aided colleges cost Government Rs. 24,210 
ugain.st Rs. 22,900 in the previous year. The inclusion for tho first time of 
the college classes of St. Paul's School and the increased grant drawn by the 
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Free Church College account for this increase. All the Government colleges 
except those at Dacca and Rajshahyc, and (to a trifling extent) the Sanskrit 
College and the Calcutta Madrassa, cost less to Government dui'ing the year 
under report than in the preceding year. The increased cost at Dacca and 
Rajshahye arose from diminished fee-receipts owing to a reduction in the number 
of students in those colleges. 

59. The total annual cost of each student, obtained by dividing the total 
expenditure by the average monthly roll number, has, as miglit have been expec¬ 
ted from the foregoing remarks, declined from Ks. 366 to Us. 354 in Govern¬ 
ment colleges. The State contribution has decreased from Us 201) to Us, 207, 
and the (jontribution from private sources from Ks. 97 to Us. 88. In aided 
colleges the total cost has declined from Us. 177 to Rs. 108, the cost to the 
State bciing Rs. 29 instead of Us. 30, and the contrihution from private sources 
being Us. 139 instead of Us. 147. The increase of the cost to Government in 
the Presidency (College from Us. 333 to Us. 389, In sjnte of the reduced Gov¬ 
ernment expenditure on the institution, is oxjdainod by the decrease in 
the average roll number (from 251 to 235). Tlie cost per head in tlie Sans¬ 
krit College is Us. t397 against Us. 403; that in the llooghly College is 
Us. 278 against Rs. 295. Thc^ Dac>ca College shows an advance from Us. 139 to 
Rs. 101, which is again accounted for by tlic diminished average number 
on the rolls. At Krishnagar and Rerhanipore the cost to Government is 
Rs. 206 and Us. 393 against Rs. 303 and Rs. 409 respectively. The I*atna 
College shows a large reduction of cost from Us. 215 to Us. 184. In all these 
cases the itiereaso of students accounts for the decrease of cost. The cost 
at tlie Cuttack College is Us. 301 against Ks. 453 ; at Rajshahye it is Us. 117 
auainst Rs, 107. I'he variations in tlio average roll number explain these 
fluctuations. The minor colleges caP for no special notice. 

In regard to the aided colleges, it is to be noted that the Govorninont 
<*ost lias declined in tlio General Assembly’s Institution from Us. 20 to Us. ; 
in the Free Church CoJhigo it has risen from Ks. 25 to Us 27; St. Xavier’s 
College shows a decrease from Us. 29 to Us. 21 ; while the cost in the Dovetoii 
(College has risen from Us. 57 to Rs. 125, tiie Govornment grant having been 
slightly raised, wdiile the average attondaiuio has fallen to oinvIiaU*. '^Plu^ 
London Mission Society’s College at Bhovvanipori; shows little change in this 
res fleet. 

00. Univkhsity Examinations. —As the University Examinations arc now- 
held early in April or within a few days after the close of the oflieial year, to 
postpone the consideration of tlicir results till the preparation of the next annual 
redpol l is to deprive them of that interest which they naturally posse.ss. I take 
advantage, tlicrofore, of the jireseiit ojiportuiiity to comjiare the ixjsults of 
the (examinations of 1885 with those of 1880, thougli the latter wore not 
over before the end of tbo year under report. At the h’irst Arts examination 
of April 1885, 340 candidates out of 74() were successful ; in other words, 4()‘7 
per cent, passedthe examination. At the First Arts examination (if 1880, 031 
out of 1,210, or 52 1 per cent., wmre successful. The rcesults of the (‘xaminution 
of 188(> were therefore more satisfactory tlian thos(? of tlio preceding year. 
Comparing in the same way the figures for the JL A. examination for the 
two years, wm find that 242 out of 341, or 72 fier cent, of the candidates from 
colleges, passed in the (^arli('r exainiiiati(m ; while 390 out of 712 candidate's 
fexclusive of teachers), or 55 0 jieiManit., wc?re successful in 1880. The results of 
the later examination w^cro therefore much less satisfactory. The large increase 
in the number of candidates in 188G fully accounts for the In'gher })rrcen1ag(^ 
of failure, when the circunislanc(;s of that iinu’easo are takem into actcount. 
Tbo First Arts examination of »Tuiie 1884 was the last under the old system, and an 
exceptionfilly large number of candidates (487 in liengal) was declared to have 
passed. Six mimths later, a supplementary examination was hold for Ihoso who 
iiad failed, and the number of successful candidaU^s wais still further increased by 
290 or 777 in all. These w(ut^ examim^d for tlu^ H. A. d(\gre(^ in April 1880 ; and 
it is perhaps matter for congratulation—(considering that every (candidate who 
had the shadow of a chance was allowa^d to pass in 1884—that as many as 55 
per cent, jiassed the B.' A. examination twoy('ars later. 

01. First Examination in Arts — The following table gives tlie detailed 
result of the examinations held in April 1885 and April 1880. The number of 
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candidates in 1886 was 1,252, of whom 636 passed, against 346 out of 740 in 
1885 


Fivfit Arts Examination. 


COLLEOBR. 


Oovemnuhni'- 

Presidwoy College 
HrKjghly 

IlNOCti ,, 

Krmhnagar ,, 

Pallia „ 

tLavennhaw ,, (Ciittuek) 

KajMhahye 
Bttthimo School 
SaiiHkrit ColU^' 

C'lilcutta Miulraasa 
Borhamptiro College 
MUluapori) 

Chittagong „ 


Aided— 

(lenoral As80iribly*B College 
Frtw Church 
Si. Xnviev*ii 

liOiiiloii Misbion „ (n 

Iluvetou 

Wt. Punrs School, Darjeeling 
Frcw5 Church Moriiuil School 


Vnaidrd— 

Metropolitan College 
<ht.v 

Ija Murtiniore 

Hijioii ,, 

All»*:rt ,, 

Muhnraiu’a .• (llunlwii 

JiiKiMiiiulh (HucraJ 

llishop’ti ,, 


iV'achera 



Afbii:., 1R8S. 


Afbtx,, 1886. 

— 

1 

1 

M 

s 

s 

s i 

Number paaBud in the 

1 

H 

Candidates examined. 

Niimhor poHaiid in thn 

Fir.t division. 

Second division. 

Third division. 

Fimt division. 

d 

*3 

'S 

1 

Third division. 



76 

• 10 

24 

1.1 

47 

00 

7 

16 

32 

.35 


.srj 

] 

20 

10 

31 

B3 

7 

14 

1.3 

34 


5!l 

2 

H 

12 

22 

74 

8 

18 

I.*! 

41 


8 

1 

4 

2 

7 

2.4 

2 

7 

6 

15 


r>() 

1 

H 

17 

26 

70 

.3 

14 

20 

46 


12 

2 

3 

5 

10 

8 

2 

2 

1 

6 

... 



fi 

8 

la 

35 

I 

16 

11 

28 


■1 






• 

. 




H 


3 


3 

14 

1 

3 

4 

8 

If- 






13 



2 

•> 


12 

2 

4 

1 

7 

22 


2 

11 

33 


S 

1 


1 

4 

IS 

i 

3 

6 

0 


» 

1 

2 

1 

4 

in 

1 

2 

5 

8 

Total 

2US 

21 

83 

70 

171 

410 

••w 

07 

114 

214 


•tr, 

1 

r. 

11 

18 

RO 


7 

21 

3.3 


61 

1 

i;t 

13 

27 

ir, 

4 

13 

3ri 

4.0 


64 

*' 

12 

0 

24 

71 

5 

17 

11 

.36 

wampore) ... 

Is 

. 

.3 

;) 

(I 


» 

1 

6 

17 


12 

i . 

4 

1 

fj 

i> 

2 

1 ^ 

** 

3 


li 

1 

. 

1 . 

, 1 






. 


. 

1 

1 



1 


\ZL 


1 

Total 

203 

! 

1 34 

lyi 

‘ 81 

2S7 

17 

1 40 

73 

1.30 


121 

1 

! 2 

1 ' 

i is> 

... 

1 

1 4.3 

1 200 

0 

i' 

1 4S 

42 

Oil 


02 


1 « 

! iJ 

1 20 

i •'■'7 


i 17 

0 

2(; 



1 .... 




1 4 

1 

! l 


2 

... 



1 . 



1 04 

1 

13 

.'it 

45 

... 

0 


1 1 


i 1 

2.*i 

1 

1 

0 

Jt 

) ! . !!. 

23 

2 


8 

1!> 

I 71 


K 

20 

37 


JO 


: ii 

3 

I a 

1 

1 

11 

17 

28 

. 



1 — • • 



i 


1 

•» 

3 

Total 

2::i 

0 

; 4-^ 

4 1 

1 01 

i .Mi7 

0 

lou 

130 

2 tv 


s 


i .. .. 

j 

i 

1 


i . 

4 

r, 

TOTAL 

1 74'i 

1 

1 

uui 

1 

; i ts 

34(i 

1,252 

1 -;r 

1 .r 

1 

r,36 


02. An examination of tho fore^i^nin^ stuteiiient shows tliat Government 
eoll(‘"t*s passed 58 rS per cent, of their cantlidntos in 18S5, and 58*G per cent, 
in 18(80 ; aided colleges jiassed 40 jier cent, in 1885 and 45 per cent, in 1880 ; 
wliile unaided colleges passed per cent, in 1885, and 40 per cent, in 1880. 
Again, of tho candidate's from Government colleges, one in 14 in 1885, and 
more than one ii: 13 in 1880, ]):iss<m1 in the lirst diviNion ; while of tliose from 
aided colleges one in 22*5 in 1(885 and noarl}" one in 18 in 1880, ami of tlioso 
from unaided colleges one in in 1(885 and one in 50 in 1(880 passed in that 
division. The Presidency College j)assed by far tho largest number of candi¬ 
dates in tile first division in 1885, but the lluo-jrhly and Dacca CollegOKS either 
tied or boat it in 1880. Tho Metropolitan Institution passed, in 1880, 90 out 
of its 2<K) candidates, six of them in the first division.. The Preo (JJiurch 
.\dlege passed 49, tho Patna Colh'gi*. 10, tho I\i})()n College 45, the Dac^ca 
College 41, tlie Burdwau Raj Collegia 37, St. Xavier’s College 30, and the 
llo<»ghly College o4 candidates. The .second grade colleges at Midnapore and 
Chittagong passed nine and eight candidates respectively, l^ho Jaganiiatli 
Colleg<i at Dacca passed eight candidates in 1885 and 28 iii 1880. 

03. One of the most satisfactory features in the jn’esent year’s report is 
the increasing nsefulness and success of colleges under private management, 
and csjiecially of unaided colleges. In 1885, Government colleges educated 
94 0 students, sent 298 candidates to the F.A exainination, and passed 174. 
In the same year colleges under private management'educated 1,833 students, 
sent 434 candidato.s to the examination, and pa.ssed 172. In 1886, the corre¬ 
sponding figures are:—for Government colleges, 949 students, 416 F.A. candi¬ 
dates, 241 passed ; for privately-managed colleges, 2,049 students, 794 candi- 
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dates, and 3vS7 passed. The same will be seen to bo true of the B.A. 
examination. Thus the private colleges are rapidly overtaking and passing the 
Government institutions as regards the quantity of useful work done by them, 
—a consideration of the utmost importance at the present time. 

64. The following table shows the religion of the candidates: — 

Mr/i( Artn Examination. 


1885 . 188 ( 1 . 

Number i>At»tiED fn the Number pabhku iw tub 



Number of 
candidati n. 

^First 

division. 

•soroml 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

Number of 
caitididatvH. 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 
di\ i«ion. 

Total. 

Hindus 

600 

32 

143 

1.30 

314 

1.102 

63 

318 

393 

661 

M ahomodans 

34 


B 

B 

12 

73 

2 

9 

20 

31 

Christians... 

23 

2 

6 

1 

0 

30(a) 

2 

8 

7 

17 

Others 

23 

1 

8 

2 

11 

48 

2 

12 

10 

24 

Total ... 

740 

36 

163 

148 

3 IB 

1.362 

69 

317 

330 

G36 


(a) Of those, two were feTiiuli'.H. 

65. Forty-nine senior scholarships were awarded upon the results of the 
First Arts examination for 1885. The two sjiecial scholarships for girls were 
not awarded, as there were no eligible candidates. In 1880, 50 senior scholar¬ 
ships were awarded, of which one was a special scholarsliip for girls, won by a 
student of the Doveton Institution. The following table shows the distribution 
of the scholarships for the last two years :— 


Se V ior Scholarships . 




iss.**. 



18Srt. 



Fir'll irrado. 

Se«ymd Krado, 


First gn’ade. 

SiM'Oiid ftrade 

— -s 

rOLliRUBH 

lis. W 

Rs. 20 

Total.’. 

Its. i!.*; 

Rh. -iO 

Tottt . 


u iioiilh. 

a inontli. 


a month. 

a iiiuiith. 


Crort^rnment-^ 







Prosidoncy College 

4 

4 

8 

6 

1 

B 

S.-inslirit ,, 


... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

lh*rhnnip<>ro 


2 

2 

... 

2 

3 

MnlrMipore ,, 

... 

2 

2 


1 

1 

(.^hilta^joTig 


2 

2 


2 

3 

Hooghly 


4 

4 


6 

5 

Kri^linagar ,, 

*1 

2 

3 

i 

2 

3 

J)at*ca 

... 

3 

3 

3 

4 

7 

I’alTiM 


B 

B 


B 

t> 

IJavi-iishaw „ (Cuttach) 

2 

2 


2 

3 

Uujsliahyo „ 


2 

2 

... 

3 

3 


Total 5 

29 

3L 

10 

38 

38 








Creneral Assembly's CoIl»'ce ... . 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Fre(? Chureh 

„ ... ... 1 


1 


3 

2 

St. Xavier’s 

„ ... .. 3 

3 

(i 


2 

2 

Jiondoii Mission 

„ (Bliow inipore) 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

Doveton College 




1* 

... 

1 

St. Paul’s School, Darjeeling 

"i 

i 

... 

... 

... 


Total ... 4 

B 

10 

I 

B 

7 

JJnaidcd — 







Metropolitan College 

... 

1 

1 

... 

3 

3 

Biirdwtin Kaj „ 

i 

2 

3 


3 

*» 

Jagauuath .. 

(Dacca) 

1 

J 

... 

... 

... 


Tohil ... 1 

4 

iy 


5 

6 



_ 

— 


—— 

— 

Grand Total ... l(i 

39 

49 

11 

3.9 

60 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Note,—T wo sprom* schoIarNhips for 

pirlH wore not awardod iii IMS.';, 




* Girl's NidiolarHliip, 







66. The ten scholarships (for male students) of tlio first grade, which are 
open to general competition, were awardrul to the candidates highest in the list. 
Five of them in 1885 and all of them in 1886 were won by students of Govern¬ 
ment colleges. The second grade scholarships are allotted t » different districts 
and divisions, and in some cases virtually to particular colleges, except in the 
town of Calcutta. 

In addition to the Government scholarships, five Mohsin senior scholar¬ 
ships, varying in value from Rs. 12 to lls. 16, were awarded to Mahonu'dan 
students on the results of the F. A. examination. In 1885, Jiree of the scliulars 
came from the Hooghly College, one from the Presidency College?, and one 
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i>Kivi£ii8iTT from the Patna College. In 1886, one came from the Doveton College, tM^o 
BDutJATioK. from the Dacca College, and two from the Hooghly College. 

67. The following table shows the colleges in which the senior scholars 
elected to continue their studies:— 


1886, 


CoLLBaBs. 

ScholnrM 

SeliolarH 


Bcholnm 

SeliolarH 

.... . 


of Iho 
first (ntide. 

of the 

Kt'cond Krade. 

Total. 

of tho 
first grade. 

of the 

soeond Kiiide. 

TotMl. 

OovernmcHl — 

ProBidcncy CV'lkigo 

4 

8 

1/ 

7 

8 

15 

Hooghly 


8 

3 


2 

2 

XriBhuagar „ 


2 

2 

i 

1 

2 

Dafioa ,, 


1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Patna „ 


(1 

C 

• • 

r. 

0 

Ravpnshaw „ (CuttacU) ... 


2 

2 

t • 

2 

2 

Rajsliahyo ,, 


1 

1 

••• 

2 

2 

Mc-dical ,, 

... 

1 

1 


1 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Total 

4 

24 

28 

10 

25 

35 


— 

.... 

— 


— 


Aided — 

General AsseTnlily’s College 

* ► • 

2 

2 


5 

5 

Free Chim-li ,, 

2 

a*. 

2 


3 

3 

St. Xavier’s „ 

;f 

6 

9 


2 

2 

.Doveton ,, 

... 



i* 


] 


— 



«... 



Total 

5 

8 

13 

1 

10 

11 


— 


— 

— 


_ 

Vnaidvd — 

Metropolitan College 

1 

4 

6 


4 

4 

Dity „ 

... 

2 

2 




Jagauuath „ (Dacca) 

... 

1 

J 

... 

... 



— 

— 

— 

.... 


_ 

Total 

1 

7 

8 

... 

4 

4 


— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

Gbawd Total 

10 

39 

49 . 

11 

39 

50 


— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


• Gii-r 

srliiilarKliip. 






Fifteen of tlio senior scholars in 1885 and 21 in 1886 chose tlie A or 
literature course for the 11. A. degree, and 25 in 1885 and 29 in 1880 the li or 
science course, while one in 1885 joined the Medical College. (The remaining 
scholars of 1885 had not eloct<Kl their course at the time of the award.) 

68. B. A. Examinationt. —The following table shows the result of the 
examinations held in April 1885 and A])ril 1886 : — 

IhA, JS.tfn}iinafi'on, 





1885. 





1MS(5. 



Cojllbgeh. 

5 

S 

Pa Banc n with 
HUN oeaB IN TUB 

t 

S3 

1 


tn 

PAABEI) with 
liONOUUB lA THE 

C 

s 

a 

o 



ll 

•O = 

E S 

5- 

First 

division. 

Secoiiil 

diviHion. 

Cj 

.a 

1 

H 

la 

|0 

First 

division. 

Kaeond 

division. 

M 

Total. 

Government — 

prosiilonoy Colh'go . 

1Ioofrb)>’ .. . 

KiHliuagar . 

Diii'ca . 

Patna „ . 

RavenMliaw ,, (Cuttack) 

JRajNbub.vf , . 

Beihuuo School, Collcgo Department 

80 

in 

7 

in 

ir> 

4 

!» 

5 

1 

. 

11(a) 

:t 

3(&) 

2 

S 

11 

JO 

3 

4 

50 

12 

3 

14 

13 

3 

00 

3r5 

7 

61 

30 

iS 

s 

16 

5 

1 

21 

.3 

1 

0 

8 

i 

sr. 

10 

1 

11 

10 

g 

B 

1 

75 

11) 

« 

25 

5 

2 

Total 

U!) 

0 

Ihvo) 

fiO 

105 

245 

22 

46 

81 

14H 

, Vrf- 

Ociiorril Awtimbly's Collogf . 

56 


2 

3b 

! 

123 


S 

44 

47 

Preo Ohnrcli . 

45 

2 

3 

30 

:i6 

105 

6 

4 

53 

I 3 

Kt. Xmvut'h ,, . 

8 



5 

1 5 

IM 

3 


7 

1(1 

Doveton ,. . 

7 


i 

4 

1 ® 

12 



S 

H 

i«nidon Mission ,, (Kbowaiii* 

|M»riO . 

5 



3 

1 

! 3 

! 



7 

7 

Tohil 

lit) 

3 ' 

' fi 

77 - 

1 86 ^ 

260 

!) 

7 

lit) 

135 

Melninolitnii Colkigc . . 

7:t 

1 

4 

\ 1 

‘ ! 

1 

1 

47 1 

i 

j 55 

141 

5 

0 

65 

79 

tJiijk .1 

.... 

1 . 



1 ••• - 

57 

7 

4 

17 

2H 

Total 

73 

4 

4 

47 

5.7 

lOH 

12 

13 

82 

11)7 

Tfurlicis . 

32 


1 

1 ^ 

18 

1 5!) 


1 

18 

IP 

CUilM) ToiAl. 


13 

30 

i 221 j 

264 j 

! 

i 771 1 

1 i 


67 

1 

300 

AiO 


<a) Ot this mimbfjr, two in two boMcuir HiibjiHrtii. 

Ditto, ono ditto ditto 

(r) Ditto, tliroo ditto ditto. 
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69. Tn reference to a remark previously madc 3 about the increasing* useful¬ 
ness and success of non-Giovcmment colleges, it deserves prominent notice tJiat, 
whihi Government colleges in Bengal passed 105 and 149 candidates respec¬ 
tively in 18S5 and 1886, colleges under private management passed 149 and 
242 candidates in the same two years. The Government coljeges passed 61 per 
cent, of their (?andidates in 1886, against 70 per cent, in 1885 ; the aided 
colleges passed 50 per cent., against 72 ])er cent, in 1885 ; and the unaided 
colleges 54 per cent, against 75 per cent, in 1885. The causes that led to 
the t^ompaiTitively unfavourable results of 1880 have been exjduined in a 
previous paragraph. In both years the results of the examinations wore much 
more satisfactory than iii 1884, though, owing to the fundamental differcmjcs in 
the character of the examinations hold prior to 1885 and those of subsequent 
years, no detailed comparison of the results of tin two is of any practical 
utility. Tlie new system of examinations, under which the successful candi¬ 
dates are classified as B.A.s with honours and ordinary 15.A.s, has had tho 
undoubted advantage of distinguishing tho two classes of graduates, whitdi can¬ 
not fail to bo of practical use. 4"he honour lists in 1885 had only 48 names; 
in tho succeeding year the number ros(^ to 110. tiovernnient (colleges 

passed 25 honour candidates in 1885 and G8 in 188(i. In tho same years 17 and 
41 honour candidates jjassod from colleges under private nutaagement. In 
1880, the Presidency College passed 40 H. A.s with honours, 10 of tliom being 
placed in the first division. The Metropolitan CA>lloge jiasscd 14 with honours, 
of whom five were in tho first division; and thii Dataai Colleger achieved 
precisi'ly the same success. The Patna College passed nine with lioi»ours ; 
St. Xavier’s College tlirce—all in the lirht division. Out of 11 students who 
passed with lumonrs from the City College, seven were placed in the first 
division. Tliis (..V)lluge sent students to the H.A. examination for tli(j first 
time in 1886, one of whom, Jaiiaki Nath Bliattacharjea, gained for himself and 
his college the distinction of occujiying the first jdace oii the list, taking 
class honours in Knglish and Sanskrit, and second class in Mental and Moral 
ScdeiuiC. Of the 712 candidates from the colleges of Bengal in J8S6, 
588 took the A or literature course, and only 174 the B or science courses Of 
those who chests the A course, 827, or 60 jjcr cent., pas,se<l. t )f those who 
clioso the B course, 61, or 36 per cent., were successful. The comparative 
success of the candidates in the two altiamative courses, as invlicated by thesi' 
(igures, is not in accordance with jirevious experience, ami it would seem 
to follow that the B course as now dt'iiiied is more diflicult to master than the 
A course. 44iis view of the case finds (confirmation fr<>ni the fact that tlie 
Presid(m(‘y College passed ol out of its 59 candidate's in tlie A course, and 
St Xavier’s College passed six out of seven. But the B (course still finds favour 
with the best stuclcmts, as is shown by the fact that a majority of the Kcholar- 
ship-holdors takee it up. 

70. Tho religion of the candidates for the B. A. degree is shown in the 
f(jllowing statement: — 


jL. Examination. 


1KS£|. 

Paabbij with noNouiia 

IN 1IIK 


IKSfi. 

TARAhJi WITH IlOiNOl ICS 
JN 111 If 



Nuinbor of 

Pirsl. 

StM’oriil 

Without 

Total. 

NuTiilier of 


Sccfiid 

Without 

TotAl. 


caittiidulcs. 

division. 

divihiiiii. 

liouuiirA. 


division. 

<ii\ISI01l. 

houourM. 

Hindus 

3:n 


35 

193 

310 


33 

51 

302 

34tl 

Illahoiiicdans. 

11 

... 

1 

3 

i. 

30 

4 

5 

10 

VJ 

ohristiaijs 

9 


1 

8 

M 

30 

5 

3 

li 

19 

(JihiH’s 

23 


3 

17 

3'» 

45 

1 

H 

J7 

3ii 

Total 

. :i/3 

i:5 

30 

321 

3<;4 

771 

4:i 

t»7 

.3'M) 

4)0 


There is a satisfactory imereasG of Mahomodan B. A.s; and the results 
of the last examination arc esp(3(cially croditabhc to tlie Christian student-, 19 out 
of 20 of the latter having passed. 

71. On the results of the B A. ejcamination, the following graduate 
scholarships on the foundation of tlie old Hindu College were awarded to the 
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imivKiwiTT imdermentioned students of the Presidency College to enable them to read for 
kducatioji. the degree of M.A.:— 

Sohoten, 1885 . ^ ScholurH. 1886 . 


K. M. Wheeler . 

Kama Naili De 

Syania Prasanna Majum- 
dar 

Srish Chandra Mitra 
Puma Chandra Kai Chau- 
dhuri. 

Piyari Lai Haidar 

Khirod Oliandra Chatter* 
jpa. 

Atal Bihari Ghoah 

Giris Chandra ... Bipin Bibiri Das 

Jogendra Nath Sen Satya Nanda Basil 

Rajani Nath Ghosh ... Abiims Chandra Baau 

Other seholarfihips awarded to graduates in 1885 and 1886 were those on 
the Durga Charan Lalia Foundation and the llara Kumar Tagore scholarship. 
Three graduate scholarships have also been .established in connexion with the 
Metropolitan Institution, 

72. M. A. Deguek Examination. —The number of candidates for the M. A. 
degree at the first examination held under the new regulations in November 
1885 was 4fS, of whom 30 were successful. Of the passed candidates ton took up 
English, two mathematics, one history, ten science, five botany, and two 
Sanskrit. Tho Presidency College sent up 18 candidates, of whom 10 
were successful. The General Assembly’s College passed four out of its 
seven candidates; the Metropolitan (>ollege four out of seven ; tho Sanskrit 
College two out of four; tho Patna College all its three candidates, and St. 
Xavier’s College its single candidate. The candidates from tho Cuttacjk 
College and the Free Church Institution were unsuccessful. There has been 
a marked^ccrease in the number of candidates for the M. A. degree, which 
is fully accounted for by the change in tho University regulations. Tho stan¬ 
dard for the M. A degree has been considerably raised, in correspondence 
with the revised standard for honours in the B. A. examination; and those 
who took tho degree of B. A. under the old regulations wore sensibly prejudiced 
by the change. Of five teachers who aiipeared at the examination from 
Bengal, only one was succcissful. 

PKEMcnANi) lloYCHANi) Srijj)i:NTSniP Examination. —Tliree candidates pre¬ 
sented themselves at this examination, and the studentship was awarded to 
Rajendra C.'Jliandra Bancrjea, m.a., of tho Sanskrit College. It is of the 
value of Hs. 1,600 a year, and is tenable for five years. 

73. In accordance with the recommendations of the Education Commission, 
thequestion of transferring some of the colleges to local bodies was the subject 
of correspondence during tho year. Tlie Government of l^engal has now 

jcided to close the Midnaporo and Berliamporo Colleges, if no local 
bodies come forward to take over their management before the 1st April 
1877. To moot the increased demand for collegiate education in tho districts 
of Jessore and Khulna, tho managers of the successful liigh school at Narail 
in Jessore subniitted proposals for converting their school into a second grade 
college, with an additional grant-in-aid of Rs. 100 a month. This proposal 
whic^' is entirely in cotisonance with the views of the Education Commission, 
has also been lately sanctioned. 

74. The following changes took place in the staff of the Government 
colleges during tin? year under review.— 

residency College, —Mr. Griffiths continued to officiate as Principal 
during ISlv. I'awney’s deputation as Director of Public Instruction. Babus 
Prasanna Kumar Sarliadhikari and Raj Krishna Banerjea retired on super- 


Satis Chandra Ray 
Gyanendra Chandra Mooker- 
jea. 

Ramprasad Maitra 

Samatul Chniidra Datta 
I^ma Chandra Basu 
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aunuation pension on the 1st May 1885; Babu Nilmani Mukerjoa, m.a., b.l., 
the Assistant Professor, was appointed Professor of Sanskrit, and Pandit 
Haris Chandra K.abiratna succeeded Babu Nilmani as Assistant Professor. 
Mr* G- W. Kiichlor, b.a., Professor of Mathematics, who joined the college in 
March 1885, was transferred to the Patna College in the following «Iune. 
Mr. C. W. K. Tepper, b.a., was appointed a Professor in the college in June, 
and was transferred to the Dacca College in August. Mr. G. Little, b.a., 
joined the college in October 1885. Mr. W. T. Webb, m.a., left India in 
March 1886 on furlough for one year. 

Sanskrit College. — During the absence of the Principal on privihigo leave, 
Babu Siva Chandra Gui, m.a., the senior lecturer, was placed in charge of the 
college. 

Krishnagar College. —Babu Debsankar De, m.a., Matheina.ti(Mil Lecturer, 
obtained leave, and no satisfactory arrangement for the conduct of his duties 
could be made until February, when Mr. II. A. Lane wixs apjjointed lecturer. 
The absence of Babu Gobiiid Lai Set on sick leave also inlerftired with the work 
of the college. 

Dacca College, —'Fhe fpllowing changes took jilace in the staff of the 
college during the year:—Mr. S. C. Hill, one of the professors, was appointed in 
August 1885 to act as Inspe(;t<)r of the Eastern Circle, and Mr. C. W. R. 'J'epper 
was transferred to Dacca in his place. Babu Sasi Bhusan Dutt, jvi.a , l.-ecturer 
in the Betlmne (College, was appointed an Assistant Professor in June 1885. 

liarenshaw College^ OiiHaek, —The only change that took }»laf;e in the 
staff of the college was clue to the absence eff Babu Upondra Nath Maitra, m.a., 
on six months’ leave, and the appointment in liis place of Babu llc‘ni Cliandra 
Ray, M.A. 

Berhinnpore College, —The only ehaiicro in the college staff was the 
appointment of Babu Sasi Sekiiar Banerjea, b.a., in succession to Babu Haris 
('liandra Chakravarti, m.a., as LcMJturer in Mathematics. 

Chlilngong College, — Babu Chandra Mohan Mazumclar, m.a., \^ i.., who 
was in cliurge of the iiistitiitioii from its foundation, haviii” been a))})ointod to 
acA- as Assistant Inspector of Scdiools, Presidency Division, JMr. Willhnu Dutt, 
M.A., succeeded him as head-inastcu\ 

Beihune Sehool^ College De/Htrfoienl ,— Babu Sasi Bhusan DuU, m.a,, the 
senior lecAurcu-, havdng been transferred to the Daccja College, his duties were 
])errormed by tlio other meiubc'rs of the college stall*. 

75. To the work down by the Principals and Professors in tlio different 
(Government colleges nothing })ut praise can be accorded, 'riiey have s])ar('(l 
no ]»aiiis in their desire to maintain University education at its higlicvst p()ssihle 
loved ; and the quality of their work is sufficiently aiteslcMl by the distin¬ 
guished ])laco which the eolhjges fill in the University honour lists. TIk^ 
Presidency College, Avliich has been under the efficient managcmient of 
Mr. Griffiths, ow^es to the commanding strength of its professorial stafT the 
])osition which it occupi s as the leading institution on this side of India for tlie 
j>roiiiolion of higher education. 'Idle Patna, llooghly, and Dacca ^V)ll(*ges are 
also strongly officerc'd; and the efforts of able and zealous Principals like 
Mr. Ewbank, Mr. Mowat, and Mr. Booth, have bei*n sectondod witli no less 
ability and zeal by the Profe^ssots Avho assist them. Tlu'se larger c()ll(\g(\s are 
the institutions on wlihdi, it is not too much to say, depend tlio higher educa¬ 
tion of Bengal and its continued jiiogress in the Avays of civilisation. Tlnur 
tiffects are seen not only in tiio creation of a body of j)ublic servants of an 
unimpeachable standard of capacity and integrity, but; also in tlic gn)svrh of 
independent professional life, in the development of a vig;oroiis public opinion, 
and in the creation of a mass of useful literature, througli Avhich men who have 
been trained in our cvdleges ‘‘hand on the lamp” to a younger geiu'ralion. 
The responsibilities that fall upon educational officers liaAdng duties (d* such 
imj)ortancG to discharge are of the highest kind ; an<l they are nud, 1 am glad 
to be able to record, with enthusiasm and aleitiu'ss. Nor should sight be lost 
of the success that has attended the smaller colleges of tlie fiisr grade that arc 
planted here and there in the interior. Mr. Mann at Krishnagar, ^Ir. Clarke 
Edwards at Rajshahye, and Mr. Ager at Cutta(*.k have succcMMlcd, with th^ 
help of a staff of professors of A^^ry moderate strength, avIo in every case ai * 
native graduates, in qualifying pupils year by year for the higher examiiialions 
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of the University. It is not necessary, and it would be invidious, to malce a 
further selection of names where all are to be commended ; but 1 may take the 
opportunity of stating that the three latest accessions to the higher grades of 
the Department—Mr. Kiichler, Mr. Tepper, and Mr. Little—are spoken of as 
men of great ability and promise, who are likely to prove no unworthy 
successors of those who have done and are doing so much for the education of 
Bengal. 


IV.—SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

76. The following statement compares the statistics of secondary schools 
for native boys for the past two years:— 
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2.074 
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— 





High English schools have advanced from 239 to 255, and their pupils 
from 61,708 to 56,313. Middle English schools also show a satisfactory increase 
both in the nimibt r of institutions and in the number of pupils. Middle verna¬ 
cular schools have increased by one, but there is a decrease in the number of 
pupils. This .is (jxplaiiied by the fact tJiat some of the largest and best verna¬ 
cular schools have introduced the teaching of English, and have therefore been 
transferred to the class above; while the new schools of this class that have 
c-'ine into existence have as yet comparative!}' few pupils. 

77. Under the I'ples framed by Government in accordance with the 
Bengal Self-Government Act, the control of all middle schools under publi<j 
inanagoment in extra-urban tracts is vested in the District and Local Boards 
now coming into existence. All applications for grants-in-aid from middle 
schools, English as well as vernacular, will under these rules be dealt with b}' the 
Districit Boards, subject to certain necessary limitations of authority. The 
Local Government is also empowered by the Act to entrust the management 
of any of its high schools to a Joint Committee, consisting of delegates of the 
Distri(rt Board as well as of the Municipality in which such school may be 
situated. The Act has now been introduced into 16 districts of Bengal ; and 
the working of the new system will form one of the topics for notice in 
subsequent reports. 
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78. The following table shows in fuller detail the attendance and expen- swcim.aky 
diture in Government and aided schools of secondary instruction:— Kim aim.n. 


Attmdance and expenditure in schools of mcondary imtruction during 1885-86. 
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In the previous year the expcnditxu*c on 1,754 schools (unaided schools 
excepted) with i;31,207 pupils wrs Rs. 16,73,150, of which Ks. 5,25,814 were 
contributed by Govcmnnuit and Rs. 11,47,336 from private sources. The 
gain of 38 schools and 2,537 pu)uls has therefore been attended by an increase 
of only Rs. 1,045 in Government expenditure and of Rs. 47,075 in 2 )rivate 
expenditure. 

79. Hiou English Scmiools. —The figures for these schools arc 

jieated:— 

Iliijh English Schools for Eof/ft, 

1SS1.85. iSSS-St?. 

SclKHiJs. rupllsa. S<'1 i.)o1n. Pu|»Is, 

Mainiiiiiird l>y tlic dr]mrtmrni ... ... 61 14,401 62 14,963 

by lumrds ... . . 2 490 4 939 

Aided l)y the dcM>ai‘lmoTit or by muuieipal hoards 133 18,167 130 19,7o5 

Unaided ... ... ... 18,660 69 30,719 

Total ... 2:19 61,708 266 56,316 

There is an increase of one in departmental schools, owing to tlio con¬ 
version of the aided school in the new distri<it of Khulna into a Govcriimcnl 
institution, from the 1st April 1885. The schools maintained hy iiiuiiicipal boards 
are those at SantijiGre, Burdwaii, Bali, and Nattore, the two last having b(*eii 
taken over by tiie local municijialities during the year under ri'jiort. Schools aidcG 
by the Department or by inimiciiialities, or by both, Lav© advanced from 123 to 
130. The increase of seven schools is thus accounted for :—In the Presidency 
Division, the Khulna aided school was made a Government institution, and 
the Lukhipasa school was reduced to the middle standard ; while the Nibodhai 
middle school was raised to the status of a high school, and the Gustcu 
unaided school received a high school grant. In the Burdwau Division llu' 
new school at Narit received a grant, and the Mugkalyan middle scJiocjI was 
converted into a high school. In the Dacca Division the Munsliiganj, 
Naraingauj, and Lauhajanga Schools have been raised to this class. 4\v(i 
more high schools have been aided in the Patna Division. I'he di.strihution 
of the 130 aided high schools is as shown below :—Presidency Division and 
Calcutta 41, Burdwan 44, Rajslmhye 8, Dacca 16, Chittagong 3, Patna 7, 
Bhagulpore 3, Orissa 6, Chota Nagj^ore 2. 

Unaided high schools rose from 65? to 69. Thcrti is an iiuui'ase ol' 
four in the Presidency Division, including Calcutta, of two in the Burdwan 
Division, and of two in the Dacca Division ; while the 1 atiia Division shows a 
loss of two schools, which have merely been transferred to the aided list. The 
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69 unaided schools are thus distributed:—Presidency Division and Calcutta 31, 
Burdwan 14, Rajahahye 1, Dacca 9, Patna 8, and Bhagulpore 3. 

80. UnwerMy Entrance Examination ,—It will be remembered that no ac¬ 
count of the Entrance and other examinations of 1885 were given in the last 
annual report, on the ground that they were held shortly after the clbse of the 
year. For reasons stated in the preceding section of this report, I have thought 
it right to depart from tliat practice. The results of the Entrance examina¬ 
tion of schools for native boys for the past two years are compared below :— 
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81. Thc^ro has been a serious decline in the proportion of successful can- 
tlidatcs in the last t*wo years, especially in the year under repoi't. In 1884, 
1,265 candidates passeu out of 2,361, or 63'6 i)cr cent. ; while in 1885, 1,031 
cniididates passed out of 2,875, or 35*8 per cent., and in 1886 only 876 can¬ 
didates out of 3,083 were successful, or 28*3 j)er cent, l^he Government 
sidiools, as usual, sliow the best results, having passed 48*8 and 41*2 per cenl. 
res})ectively in the twt> last ye€iri^; the aideil schools stand next in order ol 
merit, with 29 per cent, in 1885 and 27*7 per cent, in 1886; the unaided scdiools 
liavt^ 30*2 and 20 j)er cent, respectively. The rapidly diminishing success of 
candidates at the last two cixaminations has attraett^d considerable public 
attention, and the University has appointed a committetj to inquire into the 
subject. The greater numbers atlending tlumi show that there is an increasinu 
<lc'mand for University educatioji ; but it is not ocjually clear tliat the. candidates, 
as a class, coming as they now do Irom a wider area, continue from year to yeai 
to he as well prepared for the examination as their prcnlecessors. At any rate 
it is not the well-prepared candidates who have sutfered; for with a smaller 
percentage of success in 1886, the numbiir and projiortion of those who passed 
in the first division is much higher than in 1886. The severity of the tost has 
fallen exclusively on indilVerent and ill-prepared candidates—those who, when 
they pass, jiass in the third division. 

82. The two fullewing tables compare the success of Goverimieiit, aided, 
ami unaided schools in each division for the past two years. Private students and 
teachers are excluded :— 

Entrance Exaviination^ April i885. 
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83. The r>7 Government schools included in 1885 the Madrassas at Dacca 
and Moorshedabad, the Kden Female school, and the municipal sclmols at 
Santipore and Burdwan. Of these, 54 wore successful. The unsuccessful 
sfihools were the Oliaibassa Zillah school, the Moorsliodabad Madrassa, and the 
Fuen Female school. In 1886 the Government schools included the Bethune 
Girls’ school, the PMcn Female school, the Dacca Madrassa, and the muni- 
c.ipal schools at Santipore and Burdwan. The three unsuccessful Govern- 
iiioiit scliools in 1880 were those at Barrackporc, Chaibassa, and l^ilamoM^ 
'J"he failure of the Chaibassa school for two successive years is not remarkable. 
As lias been stat( 3 d in previous reports, this is a weak and strug^j^liiifj school 
estaldislied amoiif^ a backward ]copulation. It is essentially a middle school, 
with an Entrance class added for promising pupils, but without a full hij^li school 
start*. Jt has passed only four pu])ils in all at the niatricidati<m examination. 
A proposal lias now heen made by the Officiating* Inspetitor of the Pi'esidency 
(vircle for iiKireasing the iminher of masters. Out of six boys from this scdiool 
who jcaid rtv^s in 1885, only four appeared at tlio examination, and al were 
rejected in English. In 1 S 86 the only candidate who icresented himself at the 
(examination failed in mathematics. Tlie case of the Balainow scho(»l is sorin'- 
what similar. The school is situated in a roiiKcte corner of the Lolia-rdugga 
district, and is not rich emmgh to maintain a well-paid subordinate stall, d'he 
failurt. of tlie Barrackporc scliool is a more serious matter. It sent up eight 
candidiites, of whom not one passed, as many as liv^e failing in Saiiskrii.. 
'I^lie late h( 3 ad-master was also in indiffiireiit health, and had to be transferred, 
'riie lioad and sccumd masters and the Sanskrit teaclier have n<cw been (dianged, 
and tli (3 scliool is likely to do better in future examinations. Tlie scliool 
ialcoured under a chronic deficit, which lias been removed by the transfers 
noted above. 

SI. 4416 jirogress of aided schools as tested by tlie Eiitram*.e examination 
continues, on the whole, to be satisfactory. In 1878 , out of 81 schools, 73 
competed and 49 were succcissf ul; in 1879, out of 85 schools, 80 (*.oiii|)('teJ and 
60 were successful; in 1880, out of 88 schools, 83 competed and 74 were success¬ 
ful ; in 1881, out of 98 schools, 88 competed and 6 i w<a*e suc'cessful ; in ISSX?, 
out of 115 schools, 100 competed and 75 were successful; in 1883, out of 118 
schools, 104 competed and 94 were successful, in J884 there was no oxamiu- 
idion, but in 1885, out of 123 schools, 112 competed and 79 were suc*.c()ssfiil ; 
vviiile ill 1880, out of 130 schools, 125 com))eted and 84 were successiul. TJu' 
r^'sults of the hist two years were exceptional; still a comparisim of tlio tirst 
year of this series with the last sliows really remarkable progress. 

85. GooernmniU scimols for boys. —These are either s(;hools nfbiclicd to 
colleges and under the control of the Principals, or zillah schools of tlie firsr., 
spct»nd or third class. The class of a school is iixed by the number of its pupils. 
wh(itlu 3 r over 300, between 300 and 175, or under 175. The following tables 
show the results of tlie Entrance examination for schools of each class. Bi accord- 
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(.wondahi ance with the practice of former years, the merit mark in the last column is 

KDUt'A’r IN. found by crediting the school with one, two or three marks for each boy 

passing in the third, second or first division. As explained in previous reports, 
each class includes schools of widely different numerical strength, and therefore 
the merit marks, though furnishing a convenient test of progress from year to 
year, give only a rough idea of the comparative position of different schools:— 
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Tims from 14 <*-o]]egiate schools 5,005 pupils, 484 candi¬ 

dates competed in 1885 and 2il5 passed, with a total merit mark of *101. In 
1880 there woi’e 474 candidates, of whom 202 were successful, with a merit 
murk of 412. 

8 G. For the first time in a long s(?ries of years the position occupied by the 
Hindu School has been disturbed, and the Kejshahye Colh'giate school has 
risen to the second jilace, tlio Hsire School licading tlie list as usual. If the 
merit marks f)f tlie two yt^ars be taken together, the Ilarc^ Scdiool has 180, the 
Hindu School 115, the Itacca Collegiate school 102, the Ilooghly Collegiate^ 
s(*hool 90, the I’atna Collegiate school 60, and tlie Raj shah ye Collegiate scliool 
c.omes sixtli with 82. The Hindu and Hare, as well as the Dacca, Hooghly, 
and Patna Collc^giate schools, have lost some pupils during the past two years, 
while there has been an increase at the Rajshahye Collegiateschool. TTie rates 
of fees in the Hindu and Haro schools are higher (namely, Rs. 5 in the upper 
and Rs. 4 in the lower classes of tlie Hindu School, and Rs. 4 in all classes of 
th(^ Haro school) tlian those prevailing in the otlier high schools for nativf3 boys in 
(. uhiutta, and the laigo numbers still attending them show that their popularity 
lias by no moans diminished. The income of the Hare Scliool from foes only 
was Rs. 20,4.18, and its expenditure Rs. 28,040. The fee-receipts of the Hindu 
School were Rs. 18 293 and its expenditure was Ks. 21,851. In both eases 
the excess was mainly due to the grade increments of tlie masters’ salaries, and 
it is in c<mteinj)lation so to re-arrange the establishment as to equalise income 
and expendituro. Hoth these institutions wore, a few years ago, not only self- 
siqiporting, but returiu'd a large annual surplus. The fees at the Rajshahye 
(’ollegiate school amounted to Rs. 7,602 and its expendituro to Rs. 10,009. As 
'>ef()re observed, the Dacca and Patna Collegiate schools continue to a(;hiov<' 
markc>d succ^ess at tlie Entrance examination. T'he fee-receipts of the former 
were Its. 10,921, and of the latter Rs. 11,911. The Hc»oghly Collegiate school 
r(*alised Rs. 10,244 from fees. These school have net grants varying from 
Rs. 2,450 a year in the case of Rajshahye to Rs. 7,250 in that of Patna. A 
reduction in the amount of these grants is under consideration. 

87. Of tlio remaining eight collegiate schools, most have changed their 
position in the last two years; the Hooghly Branch scliool has risen from the 
nintli to the eighth place, while the Chittagong Collegiate scliool, which holds 
tlie seventh place in 1880, was at the bottom of the list in the preceding year. 
The ]\Iidiiapore collegiate school has gone down from the eighth to the 11th 
place, while the position of the Krishnagar Collegiate school was 10th 
in hoth j'ears. The Kavonshaw Collegiate school holds the ninth instead 
of the seventh place. It passed two boys in the first division, against 
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three in 1885. The throe schools lowest in the series are the Calcutta Mad- sKcnNij\iiT 

rassa, the Sanskrit Collegiate, and the Berharaporo Oollegiato school. Tho two 

former labour under special difficulties of their own, and the Berhampore School 

has shown of late years no signs of revival. It had only 158 students on its 

rolls. The fee-collections at the smaller collegiate schools were as follows: — 

Chittagong Rs. 6,352, Hooghly Branch Rs. 8,401, Ravenshaw Collegiate 

Rs. 4,889, Krishnagar Rs. 6,804, Midnapore Rs. 6,756, Calcutta Madrassa 

Rs. 4,937, Sanskrit Collegiate Rs. 3,511, and Berhampore Rs. 4,041. The net 

grants to these schools vary from Rs. 1,000 at Midnapore to Rs. 5,000 at 

Rajshahye and Krishnagar. 

88 . Zillak Schotd^^ first class ,—Tho number of these schools, which are 
defined as such by having 300 pupils and upwards, was 16 as in 1884. The 
Pubna and Mozufferpore schools having fallen below this limit were transferred 
to the second class, their places being taken by the Nawab’s High school at 
Moorshedabad and the Patna City School. The results of the last two examina¬ 
tions are shown in the following statement:— 


Zilla/i Schools—-firsf class ( 10 ). 
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From 18 s(diooIs with 5,667 pupils, 313 candidates competed in 1886, and 
129 passed with a merit mark of 253. In 1885, out of 312 candidates, 101 
passed with a merit mark of 273. 

89. The first place in the list is now occupied by BurrisLil, which in 1885 
stood third. The Bhagul])ore zillah school, which in the previous year 
held the fifth place, has now risen to the second. The Commillah scliool 
has come down from the first to the third, and tho Cliupra school from tlio 
second to the fourth place. The Kungi)ore school has risen from the twelfth 
to the fifth place on the list, while the Beorbhoom school, which stood fourtJi 
in 1885, now occupies the sixth place. The schools at Arrah, Uttarpara and 
Mymensingh have evidently been affected by the C()nij>etitioii of the new 
private schools set up in their neighbourhood, and the Noakholly school has 
probably been affected by tho same cause. Two aided high schools have 
been established within four or five miles of the Baraset Government ^ school, 
but the large hostel attached to the institution serves to attract pupils from 
a distance, and thus to keep it U23 to a fair standard of efficiency. The late 
head-master, Babu Kunja Bohari Bose m.a., during whose incumbency tlio 
school rose from the third to the first class, was transferred during the year on 
promotion to my office ; but acting as disburscr of the Public Works Departnu'nt, 
he has since constructed in a most economical way a number of additioj at 
rooms for the accommodation of the school, which will bo of permaiiieji^ 
benefit to the institution. The Gya Zillah school is under the manage¬ 
ment of an able bead master, but the opening of two private high schools 
in the town has reduced its numerical strength. Neither the iiyvi nor the 
Chupra school drew any portion of its net grant during tlic year, tlie 
income from fees and subscriptions being sufficient f<>r tluur maintenance. 
The Moorshedabad high school is a free institution, originally supported from 
the Nizamut Fund and managed by the Political Departiuenl. Siiicti the 
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transfer of management it has steadily advanced in numbers and effi¬ 
ciency, but still its success in the Entrance examination is not propor¬ 
tionate to its largo expenditure. The indifferent results shown by the Jessore 
zillah school are due partly to the unhealthiness of the climate, from which 
the head-master suffered for some time. The Monghyr school has been placed 
under a now head-master, but it is not yet clear what place it is destined 
to attain. Financially it is very successful; and it is proposed to reduce its net 
grant from Ks. 1,800 to Rs, 300. The Patna City school was formerly a 
branch of the Collegiate school, and as such was managed by the Principal of 
the College ; it has lately been placed under the control of the Inspector of 
the Bohar Circle. 

90. Zillah Schools^ second class .—The number of schools in this class is 14, 
against 10 in 1884. The Moorshedabad school has been transferred to the 
first class, from which the Pubna and Mozufferpore schools have ct)me down ; 
the Julpigori and Barrackporo schools have been moved up from the 
third to the second class, in which the new school at Khulna has also taken its 
place. The examination results for the past two years are given below:— 
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From 14 schools with 3,207 pupils, 148 (iundidatcs coni})otod and 61 passed, 
with a morit mark of 129. In 18S5 tho same numbor of candidates appeared 
tuid 73 passed, with a merit mark of 122. 

91. The.Howrah school has not yet increased its nunibi^rs sufficiently <<> 
onablo it to regain its place among first-grade schools, to which its success at the 
examination of 1886 would in other respects have entitled it. The Diuagepore 
school has^ done well, and has gained two j)lac<’s, tho Furreedporc and Jlaiiktxn’a 
scho«)ls being pushed down a step each. 'I'he K.hulua school has made a fair start 
by passing live candidates at the last examination. Tho (question of providing 
suitable accommodation for this new zillah school is still under consideratioi'i. 
The state of the Pibna sciuK)!, which has been reduced from tho first classj 
was fur some time unsatisfactory; and on tho rccomnmndation of tho Inspe<!t<)r,' 
the iiead-master has lately been transferred. Tho Inspector of fho Bohar Circle 
rep(>rt8 that the roll number of the M<.)zufferpore school rose during tho year 
to 398, the highest point ever reached ; and ho ascribes the serious decline 
in its numbers to the injudicious interference by some members of tho District 
('Oiumitteo^ vnth tlio action of the luiad-niaster on a point of ordinaiy 
sciiool discipline. 'I’lie Taki school was removed during tho year to the new 
building constructed for its uso by tho late Babu Raj Mohan Ray Chau- 
ilhuri of that place. The tpiestion of providing additional accommodation for 
the Ranchi stihool has been pressed on the attention of the Inspector. F«)r 
the first time in the history of education in Ohota Nagpore, a genuine Kol hoy 
of tho school passed the Kntranco examination in 1885, and gained a junior 
schohu’ship. TJio Julpigori school is a comparatively now institution, ami its 
8 ue.c.cssat the Entrance examination is still very limited. The condition of tlie 
Purulia school as tested by the University examinations continues to be 
unssitisfacttiry, and the Insjiector reports thdt the two highest classes contained 
many pupils who were not fit for that position. 'J he causes of the failure of the 
Barrackporo school in 1886 have been already referred to, and are not likely 
to recur. 
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03. Zillah Schools, third class .—The following table shows the order of 
merit of this class of schools. They are eight against ten in 1884, the Barrack* 
pore and Julpigori schools having risen to the second class;— 
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From eight schools with 1,084 pupils, 40 candidates appeared and 18 
passed, with a merit mark of 27. In 188o there were 42 candidates of whom 
19 passed, with a merit mark of 33. 

Tlie Maldah school has agLiii risen to the first place; and the Haza- 
rihagh scliool, which for two successive years headed the list, now occupies tlu^ 
third pla(;e, the sec>ond being taktm by the Purncah School. The Deoghur 
Sfhrnd has, on its transfer to l)umka, evidentlj^ improved in efficiency. The 
schools at JVioreo and Motihari did fairly enough in 1885. The failure of the 
Palamow and Chaibassa schools have been explained elsewhere, and is due 
mainly to th(5 weakness of the iiistructivtj staff. 

93. ’’riie number of high schools on a vernacular basis is steadily increas¬ 
ing; the lower classes up to the fifth being taught history, geographv', arithmetic 
mid science through the medium of the vernacular. This system continues on the 
whole to be jioi)iilar; and two more scdiools in the Presidency Division, namely, 
tlios(5 at JlaiTac.kpore and Agarpara, have lately been reconstructed on a verna- 
cjihir basis. Native geiitlerneii of the old scliool are not, however, always 
i-eady to admit the utility of a system which gives less 2)roiiiinencc to English 
tlian to tiie vau-iiacular of the country in tlie earlier stages of a boy’s education. 

01. TIic following table sliows in juxta position the S(;hools maintained 
by Departmeni, as well as hy the various edueationai agencies, native and 
Euro])(iun, for the benefit of native students in Calc-utta. It shows the extent 
to wliich ])rivate cnterj)ris(i in the metropolis lias achieved success in the field 
of secondary instruction — 


Entranm Examination^ April 1885 . 


Name op School. 


(Itn'tmmtnt Arhunlft — 

Hart* . 

Hiiiilii . . 

Alight*I'ershin DofiiirtiiieDt, CalcuttaMiulrassu ... 
Siiuskrit . ••• 


Total 

IJniitdt‘d Schools’^ 

i. ih'iu'nil AHsctiibly's Institution . 

‘ 1 . Froo Climvh uitlo . 

3. MutixipolilHii tlilito . 

1 . itiiioii Colli'KUito scliool . 

fi. <'jty ditto . 

n. (ivicntiil Scniiuary . 

7. Atburt IhiUt'KiHti' school. 

M. Seal’s Kcho school . 

h. Calcnita Training: Academy . 

1(1. Metropolitan Samp, .kill* jBmtich . 

Jl. Calcutta luHtitutioii . 

lii. Mr. DairN IliKh Hchool. 

j:t. Broughton Institution . 

14. Univcisity houooI . 

in. Chinch MisNion S(M‘iety*a boardiriK Hchoul ... 

1 «, Northbrook Hchool . 

J7. (yulcutta school . 

15. Oxford Mission Boarding school . 

Ih. Simla Bengal Academy. 

•JO. Hindu Academy . . 

Albany institulion. 

Total 


Nimiber of 
pupils on 
Ibe rolls on 
3l8t .\Ifa*ch 
1885. 

i 

Number 
of cnndi* 
dutch. 

j First 

1 divihiuii. 

1 

Seconil 

divi.ston. 

1 Third 

1 divihion. 

1 

Total. 

NuinIxM 

nf|Si‘liolai* 

ships 

g.'iined 

682 

! 

1 80 

1 s 

1 

1 

ft 

! 

j its 


.SOP 

50 

1 11 

1 

Jl 

33 


40ft 

! 42 

! 

! 3 

' ft 

•* 

1 . 

170 

1 “ 

i *" 

i 

“ 

i “ 

! - 

1.657 

* 200 

i._ . 

! 10 

I'i 

*jr. 

j 8.-> 

1 if' 

5ft0 

1 

1 38 

i 

! 

ft 

1 


ftift 

1 51 

1 1 

1 0 

1 

lit 

1 

!142 

01 

1 4 j 

la 

j 10 1 

1 20 

3 

727 

M« 

f 2 1 

8 

1 8 

18 


020 


. ! 

1.3 

' 12 I 



7«JJ 

! i« 1 

1 2 
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i ■* 


‘ 1 


•43 

1 ^ ' 
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1 ]0 I 
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2ft 
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417 

1-2 i 
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2 ' 


402 

40 ! 

”■* i 

.. 

1 

11 

"i 

373 

17 

. 1 


ti 

4 



6 


1 

1 

2 


Oil 

12 


1 


1 


208 

10 

1 

3 

1 

fl ! 

t 
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4 






111 

*> 



i 



•204 

0 


' 1 


1 ' 


20 

J 



" 1 
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5 



•• 1 



102 

ft 






« 

ft 

1 



i " 1 1 

1 ' 


7,27.3 

541 1 

ift 

(to 1 

Its ; 

144 I 

10 


A', B ,—rmm this table schools for Euroiieana and Biirnsians are excliiOcu. 
* Eurnisht'd no returns for the iear ending 31st March JN8.1. 
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95. The following Btatcment shows the second languages taken up by 
candidates, including those from European schools, at the Entrance examination 
during the last three years :— 


JBntrance Sxamiiiationy 1885 and 1886. 


Latin 

Sanskrit 

Arabic 

Persian 

Bengali 

Urdu 

Hindi 

Uriya 

A rmonian 

Burmese 

French 




1888. 

IHftS. 

188I:. 



93 

102 

86 



1,6SK) 

2,098 

2,165 



9 

2 

3 



137 

200 

208 



391 

418 

6<ld 



49 

42 

48 



61 

83 

93 



12 

20 

J4 



4 

3 

2 



4 

2 




... 

9 

i6 


Total 

2.431 

a.OHo 

«,i7a 


The number of candidates taking up Bengali was 549, against 408 in 1885 
and 391 in 1883. As a classical language has to be taken up at the First 
Examination in Arts, there was for some j’^ears a steady decline in the number 
of candidates taking up a vernacular at the Entrance. This tendency now 
appears to have received a temporary check, in c'.onsequence, it is believed, 
of the large accession of candidates from comparatively weak and inefficient 
schools. 

96. The candidates are classified according to their religion in the 
following table:— 

Eniranae Ejoammation, 1886 and 18i^6. 


1 

Belioiun. 



1NS5. 





IKSii. 

U 1>A8SR]> 



Number 
of i 

candidat>oH. 

NUMIlBft PA.BHE1> 

IM THK 

'I (ital. 

Number 

ol 

eai\didateB. 

Numiie 

IE THE 

1 TotHl. 

l*irKt 

divimnn. 

Sroonil 

division. 

Third 

diviHion. 

FirMl 

division. 

Keconti 
division. 1 

Til ini 
division. | 

JlinduM . 


127 

4»<; 


fr.7 1 

•47i’>K i 

ir >2 


d(i 1 

7lit^ 

Muhaii.tiiadunH . 

17<> 

,*> 

17 

22 

4fc 

lUI. 

7 

:i5 ' 

I 

M 

OirmttunH ... . 

(o)ia2 

12 


(r)J» 

40 

loi 1 

24 


« ! 

•IK 

Otluirt) . 


5 


(*')S 

2» 



1 «! 

7 , 

](! 

Total 


I4f» 

4J>1 

480 

1,070 

M.OOO 

1N4 1 

; 

; 1 

007 


in) Of tliHHe 18 were 


(ft) 

Ditto 

» 

ditto. 

lit) 

Ditto 

3 

ditto. 

(ii) 

J)ltt o 


ditto. 

(O 

Ditto 

1 was M ftniiah' 


There is some increase in the number of Mahomedan as wcdl as of 
Christian candidates who wore successful, notwithstanding a general decrease. 

97. The following table shows the distribution of Government junior 
scholarships awarded en the results of the Entrance examination for the pa^t 
two years:— 

Dintrilmtion Ztini of Junior 1885. 


DlViSJnv. 

Flint KJwio 
achularship, 
its. 20 a 
month. 

Si'oond (Trade 
seliolarship, 
Hs. 15 a 
month. 

Third (rriulo 
Hi'iiolurship 
Um. 10 a 
mouth. 

Total. 

First 

division. 

Si'eond 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Calentta . 

Pn*sideii«‘y . 

liitrdwan . 

Ilajshahj’w . 

Diicra . 

DliltfaKnnff . 

I’ati. i . . . 

lUisfiriilliaro . 

Drissa 

Chota NsKIhuo ... . 

7 

» 

1 

2 

1 . 

7 

11 

H 

» 

H 

2 

H 

4 

* i 

IS 

17 

Its 

14 

Itt 

8 

]« 

12 

8 

7 

27 

21) 

25 

2S 

2G 

10 

24 

Id 

IS 

0 

27 

24 

23 

10 

It) 

5 

5 

11 

4 

2 

5 

2 

10 

7 

2 

10 

n 

it 

7 j 

3 

Total 

IS 

S2 

.. 
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180 

00 


tJlKLfl SCIUM.ATtSHTPB. 

Oalrutth .' 
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1 

1 

1 
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(rUAEP ToTAJL 
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03 

128 ' 
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Distribution List of Junior Scholarships^ 1886. 


DlVIBlON. 

Pirat grade 
Hcholaiwbip, 
H.8. so a 
month. 

Second grade 
scdiolorahip. 
Ba. 15 a 
month. 

Third grade 
•cliolarahip* 
Ha. 10 a 
month. 

Total. 

First divi- 
aion. 

Seoond 

division. 

Third divi¬ 
sion. 

^ HrlCtll/tiQi t.* ••• 

4 

6 

10 

to 

10 



PraHidency . 

2 

7 

13 

22 

19 

8 


Hurdwan . 

» 

6 

12 

21 

2L 



kajshahye . 


6 

10 

10 

10 

0 


Dtipra ... ... ... . 

1 

0 

12 

10 

10 



t J... *.» ••• 


2 

6 

8 

n 

8 


Patna . 


6 

12 

18 

13 

2 

3 

lihafrulpore . 


a 

9 

13 

8 

4 


Drisita . 


4 

It 

10 

2 

6 

2 

Oh Ota Nukpo^o . 


2 

6 

7 

2 

1 

4 

Total 

10 

47 

06 

162 

118 

26 

0 

UlRLE* ScnOLABflUIPS. 

Caloiitta . 

1 

1 


2 

2 



Total 

11 


Uo 

16t 

12(1 

25 

9 


98. It may be noted here that while in 1885, ItiO scholarships wore 
awarded to candidates passing in the first division, only 120 scholarships were 
awarded to such candidates in 1880. Again, while only one scholarship 
was awarded to a candidate passing in the third division in 1884, and six 
in 1885, in 1886 the number rose to nine—a consequence of the large percent¬ 
age of failure at the last two examinations. Referring to this failure, the 
Officiating Inspector of the Presidency Circle expresses his conviction that 
the teacdiing staff in many high schools needs to bo greatly strengthened—an 
improvement to which the only obstacle is the limitation of the grant-in-aid 
allotment. Tlie Inspector of ^ the Western Circle complains that many 
{)roprietors of middle schools are in too great a hurry to raise their status, even 
when they can secure only a small Government grant. The consequence is that 
they have to entertain an insufficient and incompetent staff of teachers, with the 
usual and inevitable results at the University examinations. The Inspector adds 
that his ^ seven departmental schools passed more candidates than all the other 
50 schools that competed.’ The two officers whose opinions I have cited above 
have official relations of a more or less intimate nature with 171 high schools, 
out of a total of 255 from which returns have been received, and there 
is certainly much truth in what they say of the unsatisfactory condition of 
many so-called high schools. The chief drawback to this state of things is that 
a bad high school ceases to be even a good middle school; for the teaching in a 
high school is or may be conducted exclusively through English, and no longer 
in the vernacular. Hence the natural desire to encourage private schools to 
raise their status should be restrained within such limits as are suggested bj^ 
the foregoing considerations. 

99. Middle English SenooLS.—The figures for this class of schools for 
native boys are compared below:— 


SECOND All r 
EDUCATION. 


Mukile English Schools for Boys, 


Maintained by the department 
Ditto by municipal boards 
Aided by the department or by municipal boards 
Unaided ••• ••• 


Total 


18B4-Se. 1H8S-8(I. 


Schiiola. 

Pupils. 

ScIiouIm. 

Pupils. 

7 

924 

11 

1,364 

1 

280 

3 

608 

632 

37,216 

517 

38,164 

165 

0,296 

156 

10/268 

096 

47,714 

716 

S<),374 


100. rho schools maintained by the Department have risen from 7 to 
11 . The increase of four schools is the result of a more change of classifica- 
tiou; the Sheakhala, Badanganj, and Garbetta middle yemacixlar schools in 
the Burdwan Division and the Asuroswar scliool in the Orissa Division liaying 
added English classes and being now returned as middle English schools. The 
increase of two municipal schools is due to the similar transformation of the 
Hooghly and Kanchannagar municipal middle schools in the Burdwan Division 
into middle English schools. 
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101. Aided schools have advanced from 532 to 547. The Presidency 
Division shows a gain of ten schools, the Dacca Division of six, Orissa five, 
Bhagulpore two, and Burdwan one; while in the Patna Division there is a 
loss of seven schools, in Rajshahye of one, and in Chittagong of one. The 
distribution of these 547 schools was as follows:—Presidency Division 121, 
Burdwan 134, Rajshahye 51, Dacca 98, Chittagong 27, Patna 53, Bhagulpore 
24, Orissa 26, and Chota Nagporo 13. 

102. Unaided schools were 155 as in the preceding year. Calcutta gained 
one, the Burdwan Division two, Rajshaliye four, Dacca three, and Chitta¬ 
gong four; while the Presidency Division lost two, Patna two, Bhagulpore 
seven, Orissa two, and Chota Nagpore one. Some of the unaided schools weie 
transferred to the aided list, while others changed their status or disappeared 
for want of adequate support. The unaided middle English schools are 
distributed as followsPresidency Division 29, Calcutta 8, Burdwan Division 
27, Rajshahye 14, Dacca 27, Chittagong 13, Patna 26, Bhagulpore 4, Orissa 
3, and the Orissa Tributary States 4. Many of these schools exist in the 
hope of getting a Government grant; while some, it is to be feared, have been 
set up in a spirit of faction and with the view of injuring successful schools in 
their neighbourhood. 

103. The changes in aided middle English schools are noticed in detail 
in the divisional repoi*ts. The following summary shows the kind of fluctua¬ 
tions that are going on in schools of this class, and explains the increase of 15 
schools. Ten schools were raised from middle vernacular to middle English, 
one high school was reduced to this class, and 26 unaided schools received 
grants. On the other hand, two middle English schools were reduced to 
vernacular, and five were raised to high English schools, while the grants were 
withdrawn from 14 (half of which were in the Patna Division), and one aided 
school was taken over and managed hy^ a municipality. The number of middle 
English schools aided by municipalities has increased by one; three unaided 
schools having received municipal grants, while one of those previously aided 
has lost its grant and one has been reduced to a vernacular school. 

104. Middle MngHsh scholarship examination .—The results of the examination 
arc given below. The standard is that of the middle vernacular scholarship 
examination, with English added as a language only:— 
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10/5. The foregoing statement shows that 419 middle English schools 
sent up 1,159 candidates, of whom 620 from schools were successful, 

besides 25 candidates from Teruacular or high schools, and 24 private students. 
In 1884-86, 417 schools sent up 1,231 candidates, of whom 611 passed, besides 
26 boys from vernacular schools. The larger proportion of success in the 
previous examination was due to the fact that the session was one of 17 
months instead of 12. In 1883-84 the number of successful candidates was 
481. The aided schools as usual passed the largest number of candidates. 
Four amalgamated high English schools sent up 13 candidates, of whom only 
four were successful. The number of middle vernacular schools from which 
candidates passed was 23, against 21 in the previous year. It rests with the 
Circle Inspector to recjognise as middle English any vernacular school that suc¬ 
ceeds in passing pupils at this examination ; and in that way middle schools 
are able to pass without difficulty from vernacular to English and vice 
versd without any violent change in their constitution. The Inspector of 
the Western Circle sounds, however, a useful note of warning with refer¬ 
ence to the indiscriminate conversion of middle vernacular into middle English 
schools :—Since the promulgation of the order reconstituting middle English 
schools on u vernacular basis, middle vernacular schools are being converted 
in larger numbers than before into middle English schools; but the conversion 
is attended with one evil. Cheap middle English schools with an insufficient 
and inefficient staff of teachers have sprung up, and their number is gradually 
increasing. To put a stop to this rapid change, which has the effect of 
multiplying weak middle English schools and diminishing the number of 
strong vernacular schools, I have thought it expedient not to recommend tin* 
sanction of grants to schools, in which provision cannot be made for the 
entertainment of at least two competent English and two certificated vernacular 
teachers. Again, the sound principle on which the reconstitution of middle 
English schools is based is not fully appreciated by the people. School 
managers desire that the subjects of instruction should be taught througli 
the medium of English. This desire proceeds from a belief, not easily to be 
rooted out, that students acquire greater facility in English if they learn 
history, geography, and even mathematics from English books. Owing to this 
misapprehension as to the true object of middle education, the number of 
efficient middle English scliools has become less than before.’’ 

lOG. Of the 419 computing schools only 278 were successful. The figures 
i'(»r the preceding year were 417 and 302. The want of success of parti¬ 
cular schools is due to various causes, the most prominent among them being 
(1) want of efficient local management; (2) disputes between masters and 
managers of scliools, and, as a consequence, the frequent change of masters ; 
(3) the eniployinont of incompetent teachers; and lastly, the outbreak of fever or 
cholera or a sudden inundation. Meanwhile the useful lesson of self-govern¬ 
ment in matters of education is being learnt, the failure and success of different 
scdiools marking tli(^ stages of progress. The Inspectors of tlie Western and 
Presidency Circles are of opinion that for the successful working of middle 
English schools generally, the scale of grant should be raised to Rs. 30 a month 
on an average. I'he pro])Osal is one which jan be satisfactorily dealt with 
only in a time of financial prosperity. Again, of 155 unaided middle English 
schools, about 100 are believed to exist in the hope of getting a Government 
grant, the amount of which, even at the moderate rate of Rs. 25 a school, 
./ould involve an additional annual expenditure of Rs. 30,000. 

107. Miodle Vernac[jlau Schools. —The figures for this class of schools 
are compared below :— 


Miihlh Veruactilar Schools for Boys. 


Mninlnincd l>y tlu* (le]iiirtmoiit 
Dido liy rnuiiiI*ipal boards 

Aulod by ibo dopartment or by 

T'niiidt'd 


IRS 


issn-RB. 


SohoolR. 

Papila. 

SfhoolR. 

Pupils. 

180 

10.474 

179 

9,60S 

y 

1,444 

9 

1,117 

849 

47.873 

867 

47.166 

103 

6,321 

96 

6,863 

1,140 

66,011 

1,141 

63,941 


Total 
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108. Tho Government middle vernucular schools declined from 180 to 
179, and their pupils from 10,474 to 9,508. The loss of one school is due to the 
introduction of English teaching into the Asureswar school in Orissa; the place 
of three vernacular schools raised to tho English class in the Burdwan 
Division (two in Midnapore and one in Beerbhoom) being supplied by three 
new schools. These three were established witli funds sot free by the 
transfer to municipal bodies of the charge of three Government schools. 
The loss in pupils took place chiefly in the Government schools of tho Burdwan 
and Patna Divisions, but is also shared by Bhagulpore, Orissa, and Chota 
Nagpore. A detailed account of the difficulties that besot the Government ver¬ 
nacular or ^ model ’ schools, established as they are in backward localities, was 
given in my Report for 1883-84. In such places a good upper primary school 
supplies all that is necessary, and the middle school no longer answers any 
real need. The transfer of these schools to more advanced places where, with 
the same Government grant, the local income will be large enough to provide for 
the addition of English classes, is being gradually carried out; and under such 
conditions the model schools be(?ome, what they were intended to be, the true 
pioneers of middle education. When middle vernacmlur schools arc established 
by private efFort in advanced and prosperous villages, it is generally with the 
object of converting them hereafter into English schools;—in tho Burdwan 
Division, for example, of 232 aided vernacular schools, nearly one-fifth liave 
English classes attached. Schools managed by municipal boards were nine, as 
in the previous 5T3ar; tho only change of note b(iing that tho Presidency Divi¬ 
sion has for the first time returned one school of the kind (Kumarkhali), while 
the number in the Burdwan Division fell from two to one. Tho distribution of 
all schools under public management was as follows: — IVesidency Division and 
Calcutta 15, Burdwan Division 24, Rr?jshaliyc 25, Dacca 15, Chittagong 10, 
Patna 43, Bhagulpore 26, Orissa 13, Orissa Tributary Alclials 2, and Clioia 
Nagpore 15. 

109. The aided vernacular schools were 857 with 47,166 pupils, against 
849 with 47,872 pupils. In the Burdwan Division there is a gain of 18 schools, 
and in the Presidency Division a loss of 14, with minor changes elsewhere. 
The schools arc thus distributed:—The Presidency Division 193, Calcutta 5, 
Burdwan Division 189, Rajshahye 103, Dacca 211, Chittagong 85, Patna 7, 
Bhagulpore 27, Orissa 21, and Chota Nagpore 16. Tho indilfercnco of the 
people of Behar to middle schools in wlmdi Jio Eiiglisli is taught is illustrated 
in a remarkable maimer by the decrease of aided schools of tliis (dass from 
13 to 7. The decrease of aided schools in the Presidency Division is explained 
by the reduction of a number of iuonicieiit schools to a lower status, while 
others were converted into middle English schools in a(;cordance with the 
recognised policy of Government. Of tho reduced schools no loss than 12 
were previously maintained from the jirimary grant in Jessorc. The gain of 
18 schools in tho Burdwan Division was the result of the following operations, 
which may bo taken as tyjiical of the changes that have taken 2 >ii^ce else¬ 
where22 new schools have been aided, and 10 upper prinuiricjs converted 
into middle vernacular. On the other hand, six schools have been closed, 
three reduced to the jirimary class, and five cmivorted into middle English. 

110. The Insjicctor of the Behar Circle thus refers to the loss of scliools and 
the measures adojited for improving those that (ixist:—‘‘ The worthless aided 
schools, started and kept up, more for the advantage of teachers tliuii for that 
of the hoys, hsivo many of them gone to the wall. As they did not rejiresent 
middle class education, and wasted public money, it is as w(ill. By their 
abolition education docs not suffer. In their place, we get good upjior 2 :)rimary 
schools that do much more good. Tho middle schools have been very carefully 
supervised by the Assistant Inspectors, and every tiling has been done to 
introduce in Uiem the system and disciiiliiio of zilUih schools- Inoilitaent 
and idle teachers have been disjioscd of; those who have not passed tlie 
Normal school examination are now required to pass: and a system of reward¬ 
ing successful teachers by a recast of the scale of pay ([iroviditd the funds 
allow of it) has been introduced. Teachers arc made to understand that they 
have been appointed for work, and that real merit will not go unnoticed. 
Middle vernacular wscdiools arc not popular. In villages of Buniahs and labour¬ 
ers, upper and lower primary schools are thouglit good enough: and in 
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villages of Kayasths and Mahomcdans, nothing under a middle English school 
will do. A uniform scale of fees has been introduced in the Government middle 
vernacular schools. It was found that the old system of leaving it to the head 
teacher to got what he could, opened the door to malpractices, and that the 
boys were the sufferers. Teachers levied what they chose, put into the trea¬ 
sury just enough to bring the net grant up to the required amount, and pocketed 
the rest. The schools had no surpluses, and in consequence nothing could 
bo bought to supply their many requirements. Now the income of these 
schools has gone up, and each year shows a surplus, which is spent in buying 
furniture, maps, and books, and in rewarding deserving teachers.” 

111. Middle Vernacular Scholarship Examination .—The following table gives 
the results of the middle vernacular scholarship examination :— 
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REPOET OF THE mKECTOB 


H IKON U ART 112. Tlie Dumber of competing institutions was 1,145, against 998 in the 

KouuATioN. preceding year. The number of successful schools was 915 against 798. 

Again, out of 4,565 candidates (including private candidates) 2,529 passed 
the examination, against 2,379 out of 4,482 in the year before. The results 
therefore show an advance over those of the previous year. The increased 
success of schools at the middle vernacular scholarship examination is partly 
due to the circumstance that 259 middle English schools and 20 amalgamated 
high schools sent up 921 candidates, of whom 692 passed. The care with 
which middle English schools prepare pupils for the vernacular scholarship 
examination is a proof that the vernacular constitution of these schools is 
now fully understood. 

113. Since each class of schools sends candidates to both the middle 
c^xuuiinations, the two sets of results may be conveniently combined. The 
following tables accordingly show tlie i>rogress of iriiddlc schools generally for 
the last two years:— 


1884-8ri. 




Pa»kkd at THR—• 1 


CLAiH ov 8cncoi.s. 

N^uuiber of oatididatcs. 

1 

M. I'o iOxaminutiun. | 

1 M. V. Kxamination. 

Total iiaHHeit. 

1 

JUiddlo 

3.027 

623 

736 


„ vcruacular 

4.613 

31 

2.370 

2,410 

Total 

7.640 

664 1 

3,116 

I 

3,760 


1885-86. 


IVIiddle Knulish 

.. i 3.048 

660 

683 

1J61 

„ vernacular ... 

.. 1 4,608 

21 

2,629 

2.560 

Total 

.. j 6,660 

690 

3,111 

3,701 


As explained elsewhere, the number of candidates was smaller by 884 
tlian in the previous year, when the session consisted of 17 months; but the 
number of successful candidates was 3,701 against 3,769, or only 68 behind. 
The result is therefore quite satisfactory. 
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V.—PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

114. The statistics of primary schools for native bo 5 ’s are given below :— 

Upper Primary Schools. 


1884.85. 


Under public managements 

Bdaintainod by ilie department 
Ditto by municipal boards 
Under private management — 

Aided by the department or by n 
Unaided 


Under pul lie management — 

Maintained by the de]>artmcnt 
Ditto by municipal boa ids 
Under private management ■- 


Unaided 


1885-86. 



^boolH. 

PupilH. 

SelioulH. 

Pupils. 


22 

763 

20 

712 

... 

0 

301 

(; 

176 

lieipal boards 

... 2,613 

96,903 

2,976 

109,771 

70 

2,868 

78 

3.678 

Total 

... 3,720 

100,716 

.S,080 

113,336 

Loiver Primary Schools. 

8 

162 

9 

121 

... 

20 

489 

20 

472 

lii'ipal boards 

... 66.886 

1,042.239 

40,032 

860,116 

... 

... 6,947 

7S 986 

7,662 

116,451 

Total 

... •.3,800 

1,121,8«6 

47,»'33 

986,160 

Total 

... 06,680 

1,222,680 

60,703 

1.009,490 


115. There is a loss of 14,877 schools and 12.S,084 pupils. The schools have 
declined from 65,580 to 50,703, or by 22*6 percent., and their pupils from 
1,222,580 to 1,099,496, or by less than 10 per cent. As explained in a fore¬ 
going paragraph, this loss in schools and puj:)ils is due to the exclusion from 
our returns of all patslialas that have less than 10 pupils each, or that have been 
in existence for less than six months. The fact that the percentage of loss iu 
schools is much greater than that in pupils, shows that weak and small patshalas 
are no longer allowed to swell the returns and divert the attention of the subor¬ 
dinate inspecting stall* from institutions in which improvement may reasonably 
be hoped for. '^I'he loss is greatest in the Patna Division, but is more or less 
shared by all the other divisions except the Presidency Division and the town 
of Calcutta, which show a small increase. The matter will be more fully 
discussed further on ; but here it may be noti(*.ed tliat upper primary schools, 
which mark the highest point as yet reached in prinuir}- education, show a 
gain of 360 schools and of 12,021 pupils. The average number of pupils in a 
primary school varies from 15 in Orissa and 16 in the Bhagulpore Divisions to 
over 27 in the Presidency and Chota Nagpore. Calcutta is exceptional, with 
54 pupils to each school. It is intended next year to call for a return showing 
the number of patslialas with (1) 50 and more jnipils, (2) 40 and under 50, (3) 
30 and under 40, (4) 20 and under 3U, (5) 10 and under 20. 

116. The following statement shows the proportion of boys actually at school 
in the diflFerent districts as compared with the number of boys of school-going 
age, taken at 15 per cent, of tho male population, as in England :— 


Dibthict. 


llovrrah 

Honphly 

Tippernii 

Uiuc-iitlo 

^onkhully 

Cuttack 

Sala.sore 

Murctwnn 

Midiiaporo ... 

HackcrKunpo 

*J<Ji-pHricunimha 

Ilankoora 

Pooree 

Dacca 

ehitt-Kgotiff ... 
Purreedp'Ttv 
Aeorbhoum ... 
Khuimt 
Sinebhoooi ... 
Jtisaurc 

MymensinR; ... 

A]oor»hcd.Hbadl 

Aoera 

Pubna 

Patna 


MhIh 

impulinioii. 

Number 
of boys 
of HdllUOl- 
K<'iuK Htfc. 

NL'.M]IKIt OP IIOY8 

AT ai'lliJiil,. 

Year 

ISSl '■Tj. 

Year 

1 SH/i-HC. 

.'Jt«,47D 

47.V72 

2(i,4S0 

27,7.31 

4BH,»52 

7.3..34.‘l 

42.51 r, 

40.:)!>4 

77U,HP3 

116,0't4 

01,372 

02,838 

288,S17 

43,323 

J0.157 

22,032 

415,248 

02,287 

36.5(4 

.*11.413 

819,264 

127,388 

03.411 

02,907 

461,401 

0i),21U 1 

36.044 

33,081 

008,296 

100,244 

4s,or,2 

40.202 

1,244,274 

180,041 

78,704 

85.802 

07»,i7U 

3 40,022 

73.7:jo 

07,8.60 

«76,430 

140,816 

G2,7:H> 

00,221 

607,130 

70,070 

.83,100 

31,970 

44>I.<i()0 

00,901 

24,443 

20.418 


16.5,070 

02.941 

68.016 

631,A4U 

70,747 

.32,300 

29.174 

806,989 

120.808 

48,292 

49,84{) 

881.603 

67,234 

10.520 

17,886 

608,402 

86.200 

26,000 

27.188 

220.K81 

84.002 

J 0.640 

0.67) 

770,805 

110,071 

82,87.5 

Sl,608 

I,&a3.se7 

233,(100 

78.040 

61,488 

6H0, tS3 

87,072 

19,010 

20.204 

.572.077 

66,002 ! 

12,027 

11.4.'>1 

048.31 L 

07.247 

21,810 

10.020 

8.58,743 

128.817 

.31.060 

25,714 1 


1*1iIU:knt/\ge oj’ iotai, 

NTMUEH OF Utns 
AT HClloOi,. 


Yiiar 

1884.S5. 


r*.-! 

f>7 

53 

44 

C7 

.51 

47 

42 
CO 

43 
43 
HR 

»!» 

31 

.so 


Yntn 

INS.VN0 


21 


Cs 

5.5 

r.o 

50 

■ 1 '.» 

47 

4« 

4t> 

4«; 

4.5 

12 

30 
37 
3i. 
:i3 

31 
31 
as 
ac 
ar. 

23 

20 


c. 


I RIMAUY 
BDUCATION. 
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RKPOKT OF I'HE DIRECTOB 


I .:*MARV 
KM'rATION. 


DlSTKlOT. 


Maldah 

KajHlinhye ... 

Nuddtt't 
Monichyr 
Matibhoom ... 
Chumpamn ... 

Aoiithal Fdrvnniitths 
RnnKPora 
JulpaiRori 
Bhababad 
BhaKulpore ... 
BarjealiiiK ... 
DinaieopoTO 
Qya 

Hurnoah 
fiOharduKKa 
B.miii 
OurbhuriRa 
linmribNii^h 
M»*ulft»rporo 
Clhittuffoiiff FI ill TrnctH 


Male 

Nutnber 
of iKiya. 

j NITMBSB ok BOYS 

I * AT SCHOOLH. 

Pjcrcewtagk op tota 
BUMIIBB OP BOYS 
AT HCHOOL. 

pofmlntion. . 

of school- 
goino; age. 

Year 

1884-a5. 

Year 

1 1880-86. 

Year 

1884-85, 

1 Year 

1885-80, 

340.098 

52,050 

10,810 

1 0,742 

29 

18 

et}0.220 

09,034 

16,430 

16,850 

10 

17 

98.5.^ 

147.787 

23,213 

23,315 

15 

14 


145,.3a9 

29.B24 

20,802 

20 

14 

.535.328 

870.fl27 

78,790 

11,78.1 

11.518 

14 

14 

130.504 

16,759 

17,642 

12 

13 

785,830 

117,709 

18,624 

10.213 

15 


1,007.701 

1C0.165 

22,147 

19,508 

13 

12 

306,555 

46,833 

5,000 

5.554 

11 

12 

950,250 

142,538 

24,762 

17,383 

17 

1 12 

970,119 

140,868 

21,907 

18,311 

14 

1*2 

88.948 

13,')42 

1 1,683 

I.OIH 

11 

12 

782.292 

117,3*4 

! 16,659 

13,207 

12 ♦ ! 


l,04:t,44l 

160,610 

20,517 

18.283 

10 

u 

«37,«*80 

140.562 

14,257 

16,374 

Kl 

1 11 

790,057 

119,499 

15,:)06 

13,701 

12 

1 11 

l,08.'l,ri«.5 

152. .6.35 

22,781 

18,449 

14 

i 11 

1,295,788 


37,001 

20,103 

11 

I 10 

.5*4,908 

81,735 

8,697 

8,578 

10 

{ 10 

1,2A.'>,73L 

189.850 

20,012 

11,989 

10 

1 

.5(!.r>*0 

8, Mi 

4*22 

332 

( 

4 

1 


117. In the preceding year Noakholly and Hooghly headed the list with 
57 per cent, ol their boys at school; Howrah was second with 55 per cent. ; 
Tipperah third with 58 percent ; Balasore fourth with 51 percent. ; and Backer- 
gungc fifth with 50 per cent. The districts of Cuttack, Burdwan, Calcutta, Chitta¬ 
gong, Bankoora, 24-Porgumiahs, Midnapore, and Dacca formed tlie next group 
with 40 to 40 per cent. ; Furrodporo, Pooroe, Beerbhoom, Mymensingh, Khulna, 
and 8ingblloom had between 30 and 39 per cent. ; Jessoro, Patna, Moorshodabad, 
Pubna, Bogra, Monghyr, and Maldah had 'roin 20 to 28 per cent. The lowest 

g lace in the series was occu])ied by Shalutbad, Rajshahye, Gya, Nuddea, tht'. 

ontlial Pergunnahs, Sarun, Bhagulpore, Manbhooin, Rungpore, Dinagopore, 
Ohumparun, Luliardugga, Darjeeling, Juljiaigori, Durbhanga, Mozufforpore, 
Purneah, and Hazaribagh, with between 10 and 17 per cent. Ilowrafi now 
occupies the first plae.o in tlu' list, and is closely followed b}'^ Hooghly, Tipperah, 
Calcutta and Noakludly witli 50 per cent, and move of their boys at school. 
8^he districts of the Orissa Divishm continue to occupy a high pla^e. 
Those at the bottom of the list arc Dinageporo, Gya, Purnoali, Lofiardugga, 
Sarun, DurbliuiiLra, Hazaribagh, Mozulfiirjiore, and the Chittug«ing Hill Tracts. 

Reckoned by divisions, Burdwan, Chittagong and Orissa stand on a close 
equality at the liea<l of the list, with from 4(>*3 to 4G’5 pei' cent, of possible 
boy-pupils at school; Dacca follows with 3(), and the l^rcsiJoncy Division with 
20 per cent. ; last come Rajshahye, Chota Nagpore, Bhagulpore, and Patna in 
that order, with from 15 to 12 per cent. 

118 The following table shows the attendance and expenditure in G(werii- 
niont and aided jiriinary schools for native boys : — 

Aitnuiance and f'.rjwndifure in tfvhooh of primary instrnrtwn J'or natirr ho(fi< duriny 18S5-SC. 



Nnmbor 

Nti labor of 
papilt on 

Avcniiifc 

mini her on 
the rolls 
inonthl.v. 

\ Ycrage 

Kxi*EM>lTirttK. 

OF S('Uii(>l,B. 

of 

schools. 

the rolls 
on ;JIsr 
Mfin‘li issc. 

dnil.v iitt'cn- 
ituace. 

(lovcni- 

iitetii. 

Lora 1 
soiirttes. 

Total. 

f'pper Primnrjf — 





lls. 

Ks. 

Us. 

MuinltuuiMi by llu* 

Jbllii by MtinicMptil lioHi'Os 

AiiU^d by the Departiiunii or by MiiiiumimiI 
lloai’ds 

2<» 

«i 

2,97t; 

712 

175 

109.771 

69.‘t 

19*2 

100,965 

453 

SG 

81,000 

1,16)8 

1,01,141 

.396 

075 

1,88,402 

2. .'{94 
676 

:t,49.633 

TobiJ 

3,Oii2 

11iMt5K 

11)1,850 

81.538 

1,(K;,139 

1,89,503 

,•{,52.702 

Ltnver Prinwrfi'^ 








AlanOuiiUMl by tbn licpariniciil 

Ditto >)y llluiiicipal Boants 

Aifh'tl by the Dt<p»rtuieiiti or by Munhupal 
Boards ... . . . 

” i 
20 

49,032 

121 

472 

KIKMIO 

128 

425 

771,576 

IHI 

1 18.5 

013.593 

790 

4,19.807 

68 

1,529 

14,38.723 

854 

1,520 

18,58.5.*I0 

T<»tal ... j 

UMNll 

H419.709 

77:1,129 

04.3,874 

4,20,693 

14,49.301 

18.60.004 

UuvNii Total 

1 43,0((.3 

1 080,307 

873.079 

725.412 

5,83,742 

10,29,804 

22,13,i«)r. 

1 


119. The Government expenditure was Rs. 5,83,742, and the expenditure 
from local sources Rs. 16,29,b64. The average income of an upper primary 
school (including the Government grant) was Rs. 117 a year, and of a lower 
primary school Rs. 46. It will bo understood that these figures refer only to 
the foe-income of the teachers, excluding payments made in kind (now more, 
common in lower than in upper primary schools), and also excluding income 
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from other sources such as land. The share paid by Government amounted 
to Rs. 54 in an upper and Rs. 10-8 in a lower primary school. It is obvious 
that -with so small a Government subsidy we can neither keep a very strong hold 
on the schools^ nor eflfect any great improvement in their character. We have 
them in hapd^ and that is something. They do not go back ; and with the 
attention paid to them they even slowly rise, as is shown by the increasing nuniber 
of pupils reading printed books, and of those that pass the lower primary scholar¬ 
ship examination. Still, the position of the teachers must be materially improved 
if we are to look hereafter for any solid improvement in the quality of thtj 
teaching. This, however, is a financial problem of such magnitude that it can 
only be alluded to in this place. The District and Local Boards now about to 
come into existence will have to devote their attention to it at some early day. 

120. A further analysis of the district returns of primary grant expen¬ 
diture shows that 3,550 schools with 106,050 pupils wore aid(3d by stipends 
only, amounting to Rs. 1,27,970 for the year, the average Government 
expenditure upon each school being about Rs. 36; that 3,602 schools with 
118,454 pupils were paid Rs. 1,24,565 in stipends and Ks. 44,098 in rewards 
and other payments, or a total of Ks. 1,68,683, being at the rate of Rs. 47 a 
school ; and that 33,012 schools with 691,462 pupils received in rewards and 
other payments Rs. 2,73,077 in all, or at the rate of Rs. 8 a school, 
There were also 3,863 schools, with 08,326 pupils, which received Ks. 8,503 in 
sundry little payments, without sending pupils to any departmental or local 
examination. The average payment to each of these schools was a little more 
than Rs. 2 a year, chiefly for keeping registers of attendance and submitting 
annual returns. A sum of Rs. 511 was spent on indigenous schools. Mis¬ 
cellaneous payments rose from Rs. 87,647 in the preceding year to Rs. 1,17,482. 
They consist of payments to chief gurus and inspecting pundits, including two 
sub-inspoctors in Dinagepore (Ks. 55,131); charges for abolished schools 
(^Ks. 18,111); contributions to circle and other schools (Rs. 6,402) ; charges 
tor conducting examinations (Rs. 11,351); contingneios and miscellaneous 
(Us. 13,4u2); building and furnishing grants (lls. 0,993) ; scholarships 
(Rs. 8,631) ; commission on money orders (Rs. 1,423); rewards (Rs. 948). The 
following summary gives the principal heads of charge:— 


Kb. 

Stipendiary schools ... ... ... 2,96.053 

Non-stipendiary schools ... ... ... 2,81,580 

Indigenous ••• •••■ 511 

iriizoB ... ... ... ... 33,424 

Siiboi-dinate inspecting agency ... ... ... 55,131 

()ther payments ... ... ... ... 0^, 351 


Total ... 7,29,050 


As the total primary grant was Rs. 7,45,000, there was a saving of 
about Rs. 16,000. The difference betw’een the figures now given and those 
given in a preceding paragraph is oxplaiiiod by the fact that expenditures on 
girls’ schools and middle schools aided from the primary grant is included in 
one statement and not in the other. 

It may be stated in this place that 228 primary schools for boys with 
7,812 pupils, chiefly under missionary management, receive grants from the 
grant-in-aid allotment, aggregating Ks. 16,092 a year. Again, 152 upper 
primary and 18 lower primary schools, with 6,070 pupils, received during the 
year Rs. 14,851 from the grant for cdrclo schools. 

121. The following table shows the existing distribution of the primary 
grant:— 

UlVlHlOlTB. 

Presidency 
Calcutta 
Burdwan 
Kajsliahye 
Dacca 
Chitagong 
Patna 

Bbagulpore 
Chota Nagporo 
Orissa 

Do, Tributary Mebals 


Srhdols. 

Pupils. 

Grant leu- 



Bs. 

4,039 

nri.9M> 

80,700 


7.313 

7,71 K) 

8,798 

211,570 

3.21,3(10 

d,04(i 

70,384 

77,'W)0 

7,488 

166,662 

90,000 

4,44)1 

105,380 


6.436 

105,528 

1,11,300 


74.161 

OS. 100 

1,291 

38,101 

47,000 

6,J0() 

87.747 

j 59.200 

101 

l.^i04 


G 2 
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primary 

cation. 


Tlicso figures include b 11 schools of different clusseS) middle^ upper) &nd 
lower primary, both for boys and girls, that received assistance from the pri¬ 
mary grant. The assignments for the divisions of Rajshahye, Patna, Bhagulpore, 
and Chota Nagpore are on a more liberal scale than those for more advanced 
parts of Bengal. Again, the town of Calcutta receives more in proportion to 
the number of its pupils, because many of the gurus have to make provision for 
house-rent—an item which involves no expense in the mofussil. 

122. In the following table are shown the financial results of the adminis¬ 
tration of the primary grant for each district:— 


Primary grant for 1885-86. 


Divisiortt). 


Frebidbrcy 


r 

I 

..A 

I 

k 


D18TRICTB. 


2ii-1V>rgiinnahs 

Ji'sscirn 

Moortilicilabail 

Khulna 

Nuiliipti 


Total 


Ciilcntta 

... 

... 

( Kurrlwar. 



1 Raiiknorn 



1 lt»*erbhoorn ... 



1 Midimptiro ... 



1 Hough ly 



k Howiah 




Total 


IlAJblTAlTYB ,.A 


Dacca 


CntTTAQONG 


Diniifropore 
UiijNliahye ... 
UniiKiion' ... 
Jiogr.i , . 

Piihrm 

DHrjMclifig ... 
JultMiigon 
Dai'ictdiiig Tcrni 


JlacoM. 

Furni'dporo 

lluokergungo 

MyinoiiHiitKli 


. Xojtklutlly 
Cl Tippcruli 


Total 


Total 


Tot» 


JtllAdUr.I'OKB 


( ' }'at.tin , . 

<vvii 

I I Shiihnhad 
I .Sarun 

j l^humpnrnii . 

! ! Moxnn<*rp«)r<s 
k! DiirlihuiiKu .. 


I 


Total 


c\ lUmgiilporH. 

I Monghyr . 

,,4 Pnnifiili 
. .MnhJnli 

k! Muiitlml PerguiiituhH 


1 

llii/^irilmch ... 

COT. 

( ' IVInlihliooui 


Total 


, Culfnck 
; PiKiroi' 

' BaUiHoiv 


Total 


I On-swiTribnlnry Mtdiols 

I 



Allot ineni. 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

School B. 

Pupils. 

Cost ner 
school in 
rupees. 

Cost per 
pupil iu 
aunas. 


Rs. 

2 r>,ono 

Hb. 

2G,C77 

1,090 

.37,810 

2fl*4 

10*8 


I'H.IJOO 

18 ,:>oo 

871 

23,800 

21- 

12-3 


11,DIM) 

11,870 

54.5 

14.697 

21*7 

12-0 


lli,8iX) 

14,800 

022 

23.'PIO 

16‘ 

10-1 


16,100 

16,082 

611 

16,270 

26*3 

15‘H 

... 

Sfi,700 

86,635 

4,030 

115,086 

21*4 

iro 


7,700 

7,700 

16.5 

7.S13 

46'6 

16-8 


24.100 

24,003 

1,;)»2 

40,lkL5 

170 

0-4 



1^.0S3 

1,167 

28,2711 

35*4 

10*2 


O.Hi 0 

1>,600 

688 

16.201 

13 0 

0-5 


41,400 

41,306 

.3,706 

73.4711 

11*1 

0-01 


10,200 

ll»,ii03 

1.170 

30.<I33 

16*1 

10-1 

... 

11.600 

11,528 

716 

22,037 

161 

S-04 

... 

1,24,200 . 

1.23,70.1 

8,708 

211,676 

14* 

0*3 


J 4.-100 

12,327 

521 

in..53(. 

23*6 

IS'7 


16,.500 

13.73S 

667 

14.171 

20*5 

15-5 


18.300 

i6,*01 

701 

15,372 

23*6 

17-1 


KJOO 

8,100 

.304 

0,102 

2»t'6 

1400 


13.000 

I3.t;oo 

638 

16,2.36 

21-3 

13*4 


3.000 

1,772 

13 

4.50 

136-3 

63-0 


4.500 

4.500 

170 

3.957 

25*1 

18-1 


OtM) 

600 

23 

370 

26* 

85 0 


7S,000 

71,128 

3,04il 

70,284 

23*3 

16-1 


2*>.400 

24,830 

1,060 

26.404 

2**8 

15 0* 


li:.»<»o 

16.222 

1,.50.5 

30,031 

10*7 

8*6 

••1 

20,400 

26,400 

2,463 

61,828 

10-7 

6-8 


28,.’500 

28,102 

2,*520 

47.2b0 

11*2 

9 6 

... 

90,000 

95,851 

7.48S 

16.5.652 

12*8 

11-2 


17,K)0 

15,!)03 

632 

20,0*8 

24*3 

J‘2-6 


10,000 

18,lli: 

1,120 

27,7'^9 

16 

10-4 


2!>,700 

20,677 

2,620 

ri7,6u3 

11-3 

S-2 

... 


63,600 

4,401 

1«5,3S0 

1** 

0-6 


20,000 

10,872 

1,03* 

10.721 

l.S-8 

ll-H 


1.5.300 

1.5,10» 

806 

16,800 

17-5 

14*4 


14,700 

11,2.57 

810 

14,.830 

13* 

32-1 


13,7<H> 

12,1 10 

502 

14.S3K 

20-5 

13*1 


13,500 

13,712 

827 

15,222 

16-5 

14-4 


17,100 

12,0-U) 

508 

io,o:w 

21*6 

20-6 


1ti,0U0 

16,041 

650 

16,002 

24*;i 

17-1 

... 

1,11,200 

101,173 

5,136 

106,528 

18*6 

15*1 


IB,000 

14,017 

1,070 

18.0.56 

12*1» 

12*4 


I* 1.300 

io,5:w 

1.27 J 

2* >,306 

1.5-3 

15-3 


lit.TOO 

]0,Bt<3 

010 

15.426 

JT4 

10 0 


S.KIO 

7,7iM) 

267 

6,6^8 

201 

1S*6 


20,800* 

17.604 

625 

13,085 

28-3 

20-6 


71.500 

60,507 

4,162 

71,161 

36-7 

15-01 


12 . •-’<«) 

1.3,I8.'i 

278 

6,826 

47-4 

30-0 



11,115 

840 

30.268 

4l-5 

21*0 


11,100 

0,000 

2U 

0,1)8S 

43*1 

3*-fi 


11,600 

11,607 

462 

11,070 

25*1 

16-7 


47,000 

48,0(Ki 

1,201 

.38,161 

37-1 

20-1 


27,300 

S8,899 

2.031 

40,210 

ll-S 

!V5 


12.400 

12,1'HI 

1,007 

18..34.3 

11-3 

10-8 

!!! 

lO.B-IO 

10,173 

1.072 

20.185 

17*8 

15*1 

... 

.59.200 

6tM72 

5,100 

87,747” 

11*« 

11*0 

... 

2.710 

1,686 

101 

1,604 

16-G 

1*8 


* IiicludiiiK Ka- t',4h0 tor t he Dainm-i-koh portion of tho Sniiilial Porgunuahif. 


I'J.l. The average for Bengal being lis. 13-6 for each school and 9-5 
aiiuus for each pupil annually, tho cost of a school ranges from Rs. 136-3 in 
Darjeeling to Rs. O S in Cuttack. The exceptionally high figure for the former 
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district is duo to the small number of schools at work in the hills, chiefly among 
tlie children of tea-coolies, and the high salary that has to be paid to the 
teachers employed in them. Hazaribagh, Calcutta, Singbhoom, and Lohardugga 
form the next group of costly districts, the smallness of the foe-rocoipta in 
Chota Nagpore and the necessity of providing for house-rent in Calcutta 
rendering necessary increased contributions from Government. Maldah, the 
Sonthal Pergunnans, Pogra, Nuddea, and the Darjeeling Tcrai cost between 
Rs. 26 and Rs. 29 a year. The other districts call for no special notice. The 
original estimate of the average cost of a primary school was Rs. 50 a year 
in Sir J. P. Grant’s scheme of 1860, and it is certain that, if account be taken 
of the rise in wages and the increased cost of living, at least an equal sum is 
necessary in the present day. 

124. Upper Primary Schools. —These schools have advanced from 2,720 
with 100,715 pupils to 3,080 with 113,336, giving an increase of 360 schools 
and 12,621 pupils. The increase is most marked in tlie Dacca, Hurdwan, 
Chittagong, and Presidency Divisions, but all tlie divisions have shared in it. 
Calcutta has lost one and the Orissa Tributary Mehals four schools of this class. 

Out of 50,703 primary schools for boys, 3,080 are returned as having 
attained the upper primary standard; in other words, one out of every 16 is an 
upper primary school. The steady incroaso in the number of those institutions 
furnishes ground for the hope expressed two years ago, that at no distant day 
about 5,000 schools of this class would be entered on our returns. It may be 
predicted with some confidence that, unless the process of healthy dev^elop- 
ment now going on be from any cause airestod, the limit above assigned 
will bo reached in about five years more. To render the instruction in those 
schools more practical, the subject of simple mensuration has, with the approval 
of Government, been added to the upper primary scholarship standard. 
It must always be borne in mind that these schools form no part of the system 
of secondary instruction, but simply aim at canyintc primary instruction to a 
point higher than that of an ordinary patshala. As stated in a previous report, 
those scliools teach nearly up to the fifth standard of an elementary school in 
Kngland, the sixth and scv^'cnth English standards being of a docidt^dly higher 
character, and coinciding with the lower stages of wiiat in Bengal would bo called 
secondary instruction. The increasing j) 0 [)ularity of these schools is noticed by 
the district as well as by the inspecting officers, and they are gradually occupy¬ 
ing in outlying villages the jiosition onco held by middle vernacular sehoois. 
Occasionally, however, it is stated that “ a policy of repression persistently 
foliow'ed ” has had a disastrous effect on u]>per primary schools. As the true 
character of these institutions is licttor understood, tliis “ policy ” will cease 
to influence the decisions of those who now are or hereafter may be entrusted 
with tl e administration of the primary grant. 

125. Uf)per Prlinartj Scholarship Hxaminalion .—Thu results of the examina¬ 
tion of 1886 for boys are tabulated below fur each division :— 
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Candidates for the upper primary pass certificate from secondary schools 
liave been excluded from the foregoing statement. Out of 2,575 competing 
schools 1,804 were successful, against 2,024 and 1,223 respectively in the 
preceding year. Of 7,961 candidates, 4,092 passed the examination. In the 
previous year 2,953 out of 6,002 candidates were successful, A large advance 
has therefore been made during the year under review. 

126. Lower Primary Schools. —These schools have declined from 62,860 to 
47,623, and their pupils from 1,121,865 to 986,160, The loss is shared by all the 
divisions except the Presidency Division and the town of Calcutta, and is distri¬ 
buted as follows:—Patna Division 5.647 schools and 41,721 pupils ; Bhagulpore 
3,080 schools and 14,941 pupils; Dacca 2,854 schools and 49,288 pupils ; Orissa 
1,793 schools and 1,317 pupils ; Burdwan 650 schools and 542 pupils; Chittagong 
534 schools and 12,66^ pupils; Rajshahye 211 schools and 8,413 pupils; and 
Chota Nagpore 122 schools and 3,662 pupils. The Orissa Tributary Mehals 
lost 420 schools and 2,765 pupils. The loss in pupils is heaviest in the Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions, while Burdwan and Orissa have lost more schools than 
pupils—^in other words, their schools are better attended than in the previous 
year. The opinions of district officers are practically unanimous in support 
of the change that has been made in getting rid of the lower fringe ot* 
aided primaries. Referring to the loss in schools, tho Magistrate of Bankotira 
agrees with the Deputy Inspector in thinking that it is confined to bogus 
or ephemeral schools. Mr. II. S. Beadon, Magistrate of Dinagepore (in which, 
as in other districts of the Rajshahye Division, stipends were largely prevalent) 
says tliat “ tho large reduction in the number of schools and pupils was 
to be expected, partly on account of the exclusion of all schools having 
loss than 10 boys, and partly from the introduction of tho paymeiit-by- 
result system. Small schools and idle pupils are no longer pleasant objects to a 
tcMicher; whereas bcifore, a salary came whether work was done or not. 
Teachers could readily be found to undertake a small school, and they were 
callous as to the progress of their pupils.’’ Mr. Wyor, tho Magistrate^ 
of l)ac(*.a, referring to the largo decrease in schools and pu])ils, is of opinion that 
the rules recently introduced have stop])ed tho growtli of mushroom patshalas 
which used to spring uj) before the reward examination. The Magistrate of 
Backergunge is of opinion that the loss of schools is not a matter of regret, as 
those institutions wdiich arc of some importance or use to the conmiunitj^ are still 
uiuh^r tlie control of the Department Mr. Marindin, tlio Magistrate of Mym«ui- 
singh, attributes the decrease in schools to the increased strictness wutli which tho 
reward examinations have been conducted ; to the simultaneous holding of tin^ 
examination in every part of tho district, which pr(w«nt('d the appeai'ance of 
the same candidates at different centres ; to the exclusion of schools having less 
than 10 pupils; and lastly, to the discontinuance of tho reward allowed to thc^ 
model or chief guru in proportion to tlie sums earned by the subordinate gurus 
in bis circle. Tlie Magistrate of Durbhaiiga attributes the loss of schools to 
the exclusion of a great number of wortliloss season schools from the calculations 
of the year. Mr. Bolton, the Magistrate of Gya, agrees in the propriety of 
excluding schools with less than 10 pujiils from the returns, as most of them 
are of little or no educational value. These opinions, it will bo scon, are liable 
to modification when tho results of the lower primary examination corner to 
be considered. 

127. The following statement shows the distribution of lower primary 
schools for boys in each division during the past two years :— 


I'RIMAIIT 

KUttCATJON. 


1SSI--S5. TvSi-j-SIk 




FoIuhiIk. 

I’upiN. 


Pupils. 

Presidency 


4,101 

J 15.370 

4,173 

114.738 

Calculi a 


100 

5,816 

111 

6,054 

BuT-dwan 


0,433 

100,013 

8,8(^> 

100.384 

Itajsliahyc 


3,113 

73,310 

3,001 

03,S«Mi 

i^acca 


11.335 

231,187 

8,371 

]71.8‘.>0 

Oliitiagoug 


4,040 

1 10.488 

4.415 

IO.I.V35 

Patna 


11,100 

143,080 

5,553 

ln3.2rK% 

Bhagulpore 
<’:h<»ia N agporo 


7,043 

78.737 

3.003 



l,4t»7 

40,003 

J.345 

3(i.04i 

Orissa 

l)o. Tributary 

IVI ehals 

0.137 

116.330 

7,344 


1,080 

13,031 

000 

0.85r. 


Total 

O2,S0O 

1,131,805 

47.041 

080 173 
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129. In the previous year 43,410 pupils competed from 11,406 schools, 
and 21,600 from 8,129 schools vrere successful. Inhere is, therefore, a decrease 
of 612 competing and 642 successful schools, and of 4,967 candidates and 1,482 
successful students. '1 he percentage is better than in the previous year; but 
still it must be admitted that the small schools excluded under the new system 
contained many pupils who were qualified to pass the lower primary examina¬ 
tion, and who have now lost the advantage of that incentive to progress which 
the examination supplied. This is a fact the importance of which must not be 
overlooked; and the unfavourable results of the last examination cannot, in 
my opinion, be explained (as some have endeavoured to explain it) by changes 
in the system of examination tending to increased strictness. We must accept 
the fact that primary education during the past year has received a check, 
from which we may nevertheless hope that it will again recover. The advan¬ 
tage of concentrating effort and limiting the area of operations is undoubted 
with our present limited agency ; but there is no use in disguising from 
^ ourselves the fact that in a large part of Bengal we have been compelled to 
part with control over good and promising educational material. The decline 
is not, however, universal. There has been no loss in the Presidency, Burdwan, 
Eajshahye, and ChotaNagpore Divisions, which, in fact, show some increase 
in the number of successful candidates. In the Dacca Division there was a 
decrease of 1,959 examinees and of 914 successful candidates. In the Chitta¬ 
gong Division only 673 candidates passed, against 1,336 in the preceding year. 
In these divisions for the first time the same question papers were set for all 
districts alike (except Noakholly) by examiners appointed b}^ the Inspector. 
The result was a large decrease in the number and proportion of successful 
candidates in nearly every district, the failures lying chiefly in the subjects of 
auhhanlcari and mental arithmetic. In tl»e Patna Division tlic candidates 
declined from 13,016 to 9,429, and the number of successful scholars from 
0,8(57 to 5,263. In the Bliagulporo Division 3,680 candidates appeared against 
4,388, and 1,437 were successful against 1,921 in the preceding yeax\ No 
explanation is given of this loss, but tlic Inspector expresses a strong opinion 
in favour of a uniform examination for all districts in a division or circle. 
In Orissa there was a loss of 138 successful candidates, confined to the districts 
of Poorco and Balasore, the latter of which is declared to be exceptionally 
backward in primary education. Calcutta lias no primary scholarships, either 
for boys or for girls,—an omission which steps will be taken to remedy. 

130. The following statenfeiit compai'es the results of tlio lower primary 
scholarship examination for the last nine years :— 


Ykahs. 



CTonipf'tinjf 

HCjlOOl^. 

Sur'cst'SKfiil 

HCiKKlla. 

Candidates. 

Number paMNed. 

1S77-78 



4,474 


12,985 

5,047 

1878-79 



r>.u53 


16,910 

7,905 

J 879-80 



7,6:iO 


24,163 

11,254 

1880-81 



7,887 


2i>.293 

13,951 

1881-82 



8.283 


29.368 

10,131 

1882-83 

... 


... 10,387 


39,798 

16,852 

18S3-84 



10,979 

...... 

40.700 

20,0JJ 

1884-85 



11,106 

8,129 

4:1,410 

21,600 

1886-86 



10,794 

7,.>89 

38,443 . 

20,018 


131. The following statement is useful as comparing the distribution of 
upper and lower primarj^ schools in each division wdUi the number of sucjcessful 
candidates at the corresponding examinations :— • 


nfJMAItV 
El)I CATION 



Upper priinary 

pMSSeS fit 

Lower prillinry 

IVisses II( 


■hnolN. 

np)K‘r pi iirmr.v 


lower ptiiiiiir.v 






Proisidcncy 

... 455 

406 

4,173 

911 

Burdwan 

049 

853 

8,7s2 

3,917 


288 

4-12 

2,90 L 

1,385 

Dacca 

477 

93<> 

8.371 

1,999 

Oliittagoni; 

206 

r>89 

4,415 

or, 

Parna ... 

*323 

167 

5. ^.52 

5.267 

Bhai^ulporc 

:u7 

196 

3,90;3 

1.19S 

Chotn I^^affporo ... 

73 

91 

i,:i 4 r> 

l,‘'n2 

Orissa 

227 

:i 19 

7,;i II. 

3.15o 

Orissa Tributary Mehals 

:j;3 

61 

6l.6 

ist 

Total 

... 3 078 

4.090 

47,512 

i,ul8 
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REPOBT OF THE DIRECTOS 


PBiMAnT The striking variations which these results show are due in vaijing and 

EDDCATiw: indeterminate degrees to differencesin the quality of the schools and differences 

in the standard of examination. Thus^ it is probable that the uraer primary 
schools of the Chittagong Division are more advanced than those ofPatna; while 
the remarkable* divergence in the results of the lower primary examination for 
the same two divisions may more reasonably be explained by a higher or lower 
standard of examination. It has already been noticed that a uniform examination 
has been introduced into the districts of Eastern Bengal, and that the Inspector 
urges the introduction of the same system into Behar. IJniformity of examina* 
tion generally means increased strictness and a higher standard. 

132. There is still some difference of opinion among inspecting ofBcers on 
the question whether the subjects of subhankari and zemindari and mahajani 
accounts are neglected in patshalas of organised instruction. Babu Brahma 
Mohan Mallick, Inspector of the Western Circle, believes that boys do not 
remain long enough in primary schools to master these subjects thoroughly. 
The Officiating Inspector of the Eastern Circle remarks that at the last primary 
scholarship examination held in his circle by means of uniform papers, the 
failures were chiefly in subhankari and mental arithmetic. He is of opinion 
that a majority of the new gurus, being ex^pupils of middle schools, cannot 
teach these subjects properly. The Assistant Inspector of Chota Nagpore 
admits that the charge is partially true, inasmuch as the Sub-Inspectors, who 
have been brought up in secondary schools and colleges, regard the modem 
as of more value than the old systems of calculation. The Joint-Inspector of 
Orissa believes that the tendency to neglect rhe traditional subjects has now in a 
great measure been overcome, but that bazar arithmetic is still little cared for. 

133. The following table shows the classification of lower primary schools 
for each division according to the standards attained by them :— 


Statement ehowing the classification of Lo "er Primary Schools^ 1885-86. 



Numbetr of 
lower primary 

Thnso that 
are liolnw the 

Thoacs in 











send pupils to 
the lower 
primary acbolar* 

lower primary 
schofanthip 
standard, but 
read printed 

which nu printed 
hooka aro 
read. 

Total. 

Number of 
lower 

Number 

of 

Number 

NUMBEB of FVPIL8 TABHEP 

BY THJB 

UlVISlOlTB. 

ahip examiim* 
tiou. 

books. 





priinary 
sell oo la 

pubils pre¬ 
sented 

BUt'cess- 

ful 

8CllUO*S. 














examined 

for eia- 










1 




for rewards. 

mLnation. 






Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

1 

1 

Pupils. 

SchoolN. 

Pupils. 



First or 
lower 
standard. 

fiecond 

standard. 

Any 

higher 

standard. 

Total. 

l*roBidmc*y ... 

l.HOO 

43,200 

2.866 

71,277 

8 

171 

4,17.3 

114,738 

S,.316 

7,700 

41.060 

8,308 

21,672 

7,787 

427 

29,886 

Runlwan 

2.ri9S 

08,228 

6.181 

13»,66e 

27 

402 

8.800 

199,384 

68,376 

7.324 

28,1)02 

9.124 


37,786 

iiajBimhye ... 

l.OSO 

26,837 

1,823 

36,098 

48 

871 

2.18)1 

63,806 

4,494 

67,044 

4,461 

26,610 

10,846 

7<8 

38,104 

Dacca. 

1,450 

42.(0!^. 

6,677 

12.S,(HtO 

244 

4,231 

8,871 

171,899 

3,896 

43,920 

3.808 

24,136 

11,362 

278 

36,776 

Chittagong ... 

1,612 

44,402 

2.632 

06,0^6 

171 

2,847 

4,410 

103.H25 

3.6.S4 

46,848 

3,613 

0,306 

16,332 

9,767 


26.089 

I*atna 


45.1D2 

2,3.S0 

43.3<{R 

1,074 

14,748 

0,002 

102,266 

0,861 

59,691 

22.829 

11,120 


.S3,90K 

ilhagiilnorc ... 
Ihota Magporo 

1,621 

28,.SOI 

1,7W 

:.a,606 

002 

G,8.W 

3.963 

63.786 

1.620 

13,984 

1,473 

3,931 

1.916 


6,847 


18.097 

7.S8 

17.869 

07 

960 

1,346 

86.<)41 

371 

4,tMn 

43,069 

267 

2.080 

1,164 


8,249 

JriHMU .. 

1,788 

83.676 

0,408 

78,100 

148 

2,178 

7,344 

114,019 

0,003 

4,960 

16,432 

6.492 


21,924 
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Mi'halN 

las 

2,602 

380 

0,668 

1 

lOS 

_ 

1,796 

666 j 

9,866 

401 

4,634 

393 

8,010 

4SD 


2,499 


If, this staletneni only boys* lower prim«ry schools and the pnpils attending them are shown. 


The first and second standards arc the same for all districts alike, and are 
the only two*standards recognised for purposes of reward below that of the 
lower primary scholarship. They are as follows;— 


A, or JELigher* 

J. Heading 50 pagen of Bodhoday, or an equivalent 
• book. 

2. Dietation, handwriting, reading of manuscript 

documents (such as kabuliyats, pottabs, 
receipts, and forms of contract); repetition of 
prose and poetry. 

3. The first four rules of arithmetic, European 

method. 

4. WeishtH, measures, wages, &c., i.c., subhankari 

and basar accounts after tbe native method. 

5. Mental arithmetic, European and native 

method. 


or Lower, 

1. Heading a printed primer, such as Sishusiksha, 
Part III, or an equivalent book. 

2« Dictation, handwriting, repetition of prose and 
poetry. 

8. Tables of rupees, annas, and pice, maunds and 
seers, &c., with the proper signs after the 
native method. 

4. Mental arithmetic, alter the native method. 
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134. The following statement shows in fuller detail the progress made in 
establishing primary schools of difForent ol^tsses. I have introduced a system 
of merit maws to determine roughly the educational position of each district, 
assigning five marks for each upper primary school, three marks for each lower 
primary school that has attained the lower primary scholarship standard, and 
one mark for each lower primary schom that uses printed books. These 
correspond pretty closely with the munber of years taken by each school 
to reach its own standard. A school using no printed books receives no 
mark. 


Statement shoving the extent of primary education in Bengal, 1885-86. 


DlSTBlCTB. 

Upper primary 
acbuola. 

fichonln which aend 
pupilH to the lower 
nntnary aoholaiv 
Bliip examinniioh. 

Schools which arc 
below that stan¬ 
dard. but read 
printtsd books. 

Schools in which 
no printed bonks 
are read. 

Total 


1 

Schoola. 

Hupila. 

Schoola. 

Pupils. 

Hchixils. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 


Midiianoro . 

197 

6.755 

721 

16,476 

3,304 

64),034 



4,222 

82.259 


Cuttutik. 

98 

2.875 

1,043 

19,804 

2.6541 

36,725 

1.35 

1.907 

3.9.32 

61,371 


Tippenth . 

89 

2,879 

1.3141 

34.519 

1,271 

22,171 

73 

1,084 

2,749 

60.653 


MynienBiiigh . 

144 

5.583 

355 

8.9SI 

2,4.39 

40,470 



2.938 

65.034 


Jtat'^kerguuffo . 

86 

3,214 

663 

20,612 

1,70-4 

38,5-49 

214 

3,877 

2,666 

66,152 


iiurdwan . 

12H 

4.977 

583 

19,623 

616 

IS.S.'iS 



1,322 

39,855 


POOFOO . 

78 

1.785 

426 

6.923 

1,213 

17,126 



1,717 

25.814 


24>PorHriinnahi}. 

167 

7,802 

286 

11,911 

l,i:47 

32,790 



1,.590 

62.503 


Kaltiaor». 

61 

1,391 

319 

6,889 

1.539 

24,314 

13 

271 

1,922 

32,86.3 


Furroodpore . 

128 

4,232 

133 

4,114) 

1,601 

26,724 



1.86.3 

.36,066 


Hoofchly 

1Q2 

3.919 

451 

9,44i0 

725 

17.972 



1,278 

Sl.SOO 


Uacca . 

129 

4.;J47 

299 

9.i:59 

o:io 

19,26.3 

30 

854 

1,379 

S:l,023 


Fankoorali . 

113 

2.747 

359 

9,385 

762 

16,908 



1,234 

29.1.30 


Monghyr . 

lot 

3.420 

601 

6,791 

359 

6,1US) 

267 

3,151 

1,231 

19.6411 


Jihagiilpom . 

97 

3.768 

.m 

6,076 

680 

7.302 



1.0 Vi 

17,143 


Patna . 

641 

2.14>3 

420 

8,385 

401 

6,7.37 

352 

5,002 

l,2:w 

22,:} 17 


JoHBore ... ... 

loo 

S,994 

301 

9.125 

54G 

13,215 



947 

26,:}:t4 


Gva . 

79 

3.2.S14 

337 

6,229 

352 

6,200 

91 

1,047 

869 

16,716 


Kbcioltm ... . 

83 

3,028 

202 

7,JS5 

66-4 

13,081 

6 

13:4 

955 

24,027 


JNoakholly 

79 

2,933 

147 

4.762 

799 

19,4111 

98 

1,761 

1.123 

28,-4t)U 


PiirnHah. 

43 

1,734 

338 

6,K3.'> 

.3412 

5,.5412 

2:38 

.3,4i:t9 

983 

16,170 


8habjibad . 

37 

1,202 

375 

7,i:t5 

288 

4.441:1 

32: 

1.4136 

822 

14,4;}i‘> 


SaruTi . 

60 

2.190 

3(t6 

9,041 

199 

4,929 

24 

2841 

639 

141,452 


Boi6*bhouiu . 

64 

2,217 

29 4 

7,743 

;j:i7 

6,.365 



095 

10.;ii6 


Run»rpore . 

83 

2,539 

220 

4,783 

375 

7,7k:i 

i:t 

218 

6.91 

16.:i2i 


Niiddea. 

64 

2.4~i8 

246 

7.03.5 

2.37 

5,647 

2 

.38 

548 

15,178 


l)urbhuiif!;a . 

30 

1,637 

194 

4.473 

613 

11,452 

128 

1,4164 

874 1 

19,226 


McKirabedabad. 

41 

1,711 

266 

8,4»34 

281 

5,944 



588 

15.689 


Soiitlial INugunnaha ... 

60 

1,734 

2(N; 

4,98.5 

398 

H:18 4 

40 

* 575 

694 

15,478 


Pubna . 

71 

2.738 

182 

6,731 

.364) 

7,632 



613 

bl.OOi 


Movirrub .. 

60 

2,6:17 

184 

6,440 

4.37 

I.3,;ii2 

27 

492 

698 

22,781 


JiajHlmhyo .1 

49 

1,567 

175 

4,138 

4418 

• 8,99.5 



692 

14.700 


Cliutriparun . 

30 

1,238 

241 

6.975 

.344 

6,161 

21)6 

2,7.81 

820 

15,156 


ChiLiagong . 

S'!} 

1,7.'.0 

T4S 

6,160 

5.50 

35,20.'* 



7.36 

22,115 


Diuag<>p(ivo . 

21 

616 

182 

4.i:9i 

38.5 

4;,!KKt 

r> 

"*‘*24»9 

64)0 

11.9.'i3 


MoSMilterporu . 

2b 

1,031 

206 

3.91 4 

242 

.3,42.3 

162 

2.242 

OiH 

10.6I44 


Maliiali. 

61 

1,892 

21* 

4.705 

91 

1,.309 

7 

74 

.34K) 

7.980 


OriHNii Tributary Mo- 
|| || 1^ 

33 

1,172 

133 

2,6»2 

S8(» 

5,558 

153 

1.7iMi 

4199 

11.028 


Bagra . 

38 

1,688 

186 

6.9<8) 

97 

1,892 



.321 

9.470 


Maiibhfiom 

10 

5<17 

142 

6,148 

S!M; 

.■;,200 



454 

10,916 


JiOiianlugKa . 

19 

1,070 

161 

4.1H)2 

2.5.3 

5,96.3 

7 

134 

4.39 

I2.U419 


liaKuriliitgii . 

25 

881 

1417 

;4,9SO 

89 

2,094 

48 

82.3 

.329 

7,781 


Biugblifi.iui . 

i:t 

958 

90 


14»0 

4,102 

2 

24* 

203 

».6.i:4 


Julpiguri . 

16 

457 

77 

1.861 

](»K 

2.1418 



200 

4,486 


Ilarjoolirig . 

11 

614 

8 

122 

.34) 

72.1 



49 

1,461 


Ciiittagu ff Hill Tracts 



i 

1 

11 

12 

139 



1,3 

150 



Merit 


6.452 
6,276 
6,6<V» 
4.224 
4.11 K 
2.9NU 
S,NKl 
2.S.S0 
2,751 
2.641 
2,5H8 
2,427 
2.464 
2,»H'JS 
2.160 
l.l**!! 
1.U40 
1.76S 
1.665 

l.tWll 

1,6»H 

1,647 

1,569 

1,450 

1.292 

1,21M* 

1,2S4 

1,2(H1 

1.261 

1,2.W 

1.2.SH 

1.217 

1,1H4 

1,0«M» 

J>70 

944 

845 

H02 

801 

716 

• 46.5 

414 

169 

15 


Note ,—In tins Miatement boya’ achooU only have beoii shon'ii. 


135. It will bo seen that both the quantity and the quality of instruc¬ 
tion have been considered in fixing the position of* a district in the 
foregoing list, Midnapore with its iiumeroas primary schools heads the 
list, and is closely approached by Cuttack and Tipperah. Mymenslngh 
and Backergunge come next in order, being followed by the next group of 
10 advanced districts with merit marks ranging between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The table is an interesting one, as it furnishes a ready means of comparing the 
progress of one distriiit with that of another, except that it takes no account 
of their relative size and population. Tlio statement deals with schools 
for boj^'s only. 

136. Tho tabular statements given in the foregoing paragrajjhs show in a 
clear form the progress made by each district and division in respect of 
primary education. It has therefore been deemed unnecessary to furnish 
separately the statistical summaries for the different districts. 1 proceed 
now to notice some of the important questions discussed in the reports 
of the Inspectors as well as of the Magistrates, The forms prijparcd at tlu5 
conference of Inspectors, held at Darjeeling in June 1884, for the use of 
primary schools, were formally approved by^ GoveAment during the year 
under report and prescribed for general adoption. The multiplicity of forms 
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previously in use in each district rendered the work of comparison between 
different districts a matter of no 80)^11 difficulty; and it was also of the utmost 
importance to equalise as far as possible for the whole province the various 
standards of examination for rewards, and to place on a satisfactory,footing the 
system of accounts of primary school expenditure. One effecof the reforms 
carried out is the exclusion of small ephemeral schools from the returns: the 
other is the more definite character of the examinations held during the last coid 
weather. As the control of primary education passes more or less gradually to 
the District and Local Boards now in course of formation, the forms recently 
introduced will serve to keep up some degree of uniformity in he system of 
administration, or at any rate to enable departmental officers to compare one 
district with another with greater facility. Mr. Bcllett deplores the frequent 
changes in the working of the system of payment by results that have 
taken place within the last few years. Ho writes :— 

“ Each change of district officer, if the incomer take any interest at all, brings with it 
a change of system, and in primary education things never abide in one stay. It would be 
of the very greatest advantage to primary education if some more general system could he 
authoritatively introduced, and if in this respect the land could have rest for even ten 
years.” 

This foregoing remark is entirely in harmony with the experience of 
other observant officers. 

137. Some of the divisional reports discuss the question, to which 
reference lias already been made, of holding the lower primary scholarship 
examination for all the districts of a division by means of the same 
printed papers. It is quite feasible to c irry out this proposal wherever the 
division Ijas only one vernacular, such as the Presidency, Burdwan, Rajshahyci, 
Dacca, Chittagong, Patna, or Orissa. For Bhagulporo and Cliota Nagporo 
special arrangements would, however, be necessarj’. Mr. Bellott, Inspector of 
Schools, Rajshaliye Circle, is of opinion that, for purposes of comparison, tiio 
examination returns of the different districts are of no value. He says:— 

“ Tlie system of examination, marks, results, i^c,, aie arroiiged each for his own district 
by the district officer. 1 am strongly of opinion that this examination would be of much 
more value if it were oonduotod for tlie wholo division in a manner similar to that in which 
the examinations for middle English, middle vernacular, and upper jirimary scholarships are 
carried out. This unsatisfactory olomeut has been impressed on others besides myself; and 
Mr. Beadon, the Maeistrate of Dinagepore, has put forward a scheme for examining Bue(‘.ossful 
candidates at the primary examinat on of all districts for one valuable scholarshij) to bo 
provided for by subscriptions from tlie primary grant of each district.” 

The Assistant Inspector of the Bhagulpore Division finds it difficult to 
judge from the figures supplied— 

of the merit of a district or compare it with that of another, owing to the diversity that 
prevails in the questions sot for the examination ; for instance Purnoah, which in other 
examinations generally stands at the bottom of the list, takes the foremost place in this. 
It is desirable, therefore, that there should bo a greater approach to uniformity in the different 
districts in tho questions to be set for this oxamination.” 

The Joint-Inspector of Orissa writes as follows on the same subject:— 

Making tho fullest possible allowance on the score of tho variation of^ standards, it is 
impossible to account for the very palpable dimiuuiion of competing institutions in Balasore 
on the above theory. The district, 1 am afraid, has drifted to a very low position in respect 
of the progress of primary education. In Cuttack, where the system of excluding weak and 
e|>hemeral pathsalas I'rom the reward examination has btien longest in operation, there was 
no reason fo apprehend a decline in the number of competing schools, and none in fact has 
taken place. The Deputy Inspector, however, regards the percentage of success as too 
favourable, which he attributes to tho unduly lenient valuation of answer-papers by some of 
the examiners.” 

The Assistant Inspector of Chota Nagpore says that— 

the lower primary scholarship examination was held, in each district at several centres, 
and was conducted by means of printed papers set by a board of examiners, consisting of 
teachers of Bocond®^ schools generally, who, in tho case of Monbhoom, Ilozaribagh, and 
Singbhoom, examined the answer-papers. In Lohardugga, however, the answers were 
examined and marks awai*ded on the spot, as in the previous year, by the centre officers who 
woi'e either sub-inspectors or teachers of secondary schools. This singular procedure is likely 
to affect tho strictness of the examination as well as the uniformity of standard in awarding 
miuks, and is not necessary^n a district like Lohardugga, in which the number of candidate 
is not very large. In mental arithmetic and reading, marks were awarded in Singbhoom 
and Ilazaribagh also by the superintendeuts of tho examination centres.” 
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I have already stated that the scholarship examiDation of all the districts 
in the Eastern Circle except Noakhally, in which the Magistrate did not agree 
to the proposal, was conducted by means of printed papers which had been 
prepared oy a Board of Examiners appointed by the Inspector, though the 
answer-papers were valued by examiners locally appointea. With the more 
complete organisation that is now being introduced into the system of primary 
education, the rough and ready methods of earlier years are no longer in 
harmony. The progress of a district should now be estimated by an in¬ 
dependent test, such as that supplied by a uniform examination in which tho 
district officials are not alono concerned. There are no doubt difficulties in 
the way, arising from the number of candidates to be examined; but I am 
clearly of opinion that the change, if it is feasible, would be beneficial. 

138. The working of night schools for tho benefit of the labouring classes 
has been discussed in some of the divisional reports. The Assistant Inspector 
of tho Patna Division has no doubt that the greater number of them are mere 
pretences. Ho says :— 

“In Oya they have been reduced from 68 to 10 ; in niirhhunga they are supposed to 
number 13, but the Deputy Inspector says that not one of them does the work it should ; 
whiio Babu Sajiwan lial from Chumparun says they help to gain rewards under false 
pretences. He visited 10 of those schools unexpectedly and found them not at work, and 
his two Sub-Inspectors similarly visited 38 of them with tho same result. I am inclined to 
think that tho people of this province have not yet got a sufficient taste for learning to make 
them attend a night bcliool after a hard day’s work in the fields. As an experimont I 
opened a night school in my compound, and gave it a fair trial of nearly a year. At first 
a ’argo number of pupils joined, but the novelty soon wore off, and it degenerated into an 
oi dinary pathsala held in tho evening. In spite of ©very facility afforded them, my own 
seiwants could not be induced to continue in it long.” 

A different view of these schools is taken by the Joint- Inspector of 
Orissa, who notices that in the Cuttack district they rose from 72 with 1,262 
pupilsito 119 witli 1,908 pu})ils. He is, however, quite aware of tho danger 
that real day scholars, or pupils already passed out of day schools, may 
fraudulently be registered as pupils of night schools in order to earn rewards 
for the abadhans at enhanced rates. In Chota Nagporo the S(;liools have 
declined from 84 to />7, and theur pupils from 1,778 to 1,130. Referring to this 
loss, the Assistant Inspector writes :— 

“ This is j>rohahly owing to tho greater strictness wdth which these schools wore treated 
by our inspecting officers during the year, as a consequence of the caution given in tho 
last year’s report. It must not be understood, however, that tho usefulness of these insti¬ 
tutions admits of any question. On the contrary, the larger the number of such schools 
oi)ened in these districts, the better it is for the people, who ai*ej for tlio most part, agricul¬ 
turists and labourers.” 

The demand for night scdiools for adult male labourers arises chiefly in 
large centres of population, where the advantages of elementary education are 
more strongly felt. The number of these schools for tho whole province is 
probably above 1,000. 

139. The system of examination of lower primary schools in situ 
is in force in all tho districts of the Presidency Division exco})t Jessore, 
where it is likely to be adopted during the current year. Tho examina¬ 
tion of all the patshalas of a district on the same day at selected centres 
is ill force in many parts of the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions. Tho Officiating 
Inspector says tiiat his general impression regarding these simultaneous 
lixaminations is unfavourable, thisro not being a sufficient supjdy of properly 
qualified persons to supervise the examination centres. With a view to 
ensuring some degree of uniformity in tho results of these examinations, 
it is in fret desirable to have them conducted not only by men witli 
departmental or professional training, but by persons responsible to their depart¬ 
mental superiors for the quality of the work done. While it is not possilile 
in many districts, owing to the sniaUuoss of the inspecting staff, to have eacli 
patshala examined in situ for rewards, there can be no doubt that all our efforts 
should be directed towards this end. Sub-Inspectors are, under such a system, 
required personally to vouch for the existence and process of tlie patshalas 
they insjiect, while under a system of central examinations they have to 
take upon trust the statement of the chief guru or inspecting pundit as 
to the genuine character of the schools assembled for examination. 
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140. The contributions from municipalities in aid of primary schools rose from 
Rs. 16|771 to Rs. 18,617. These contributions will, in the course of the present 
year, be brought under some definite system of control in the spirit of the rules 
about to be issued by the Government of Bengal. While provision is made in 
the Bengal Municipal Act for the expenditure of municipal revenues upon educa¬ 
tion, the Calcutta Municipality with its large income is precluded, in we absence 
of a similar provision in the law, from making any payment to schools. As 
the Bill for amending the Calcutta Municipal Act is now before the Legislature, 
it is desirable to consider whether a clause would be inserted in the Bill empower¬ 
ing the Commissioners to sanction expenditure on educational objects* Such an 
enabling clause, however, will go but a little way towards the endowment of educa¬ 
tion. It will probably be necessary at no distant day to declare that a definite 
proportion of the municipal revenues shall be appropriated to educational pur¬ 
poses,—a point on which great stress was laid by the Education Commission. 

141. The system of transmitting rewards and stipends to the teachers of 
primary fund schools by means of postal money-orders is in general operation, 
though in Burdwan, Moorshedabaa, and a few other districts, the ola system 
of payment through 8ub-Inspectors is still in force. The Postmaster- 
General of Bengal, on the recommendation of Mr. Clay, the Magistrate of 
Khulna, has authorised the following procedure in respect of these money- 
orders. Ihe Postmaster of Khulna is allowed to accept, as an equivalent for 
money-orders required by the Education Department, payment orders on 
the district treasury, authorising the transfer of the required sum from 
the funds at the disposal of the Magistrate to the credit of the Postal Depart¬ 
ment. In this way the post-office consents to take countersigned bills payable 
at the treasury in lieu of cash. Under this arrangement no money passes 
into the hands of the educational officers. I have lately received a communi¬ 
cation from the Postmaster-General proposing the extension of the system 
to the whole province. 

142. Malpractices in connection with the central examination for rewards 
an still occasionally detected, as thofollowing extract from the report of the 
Assistant Inspector of Chittagong will show :— 

“ Some instances of fraud came to light in this district in connexion with the reward 
examination. In one instance a guru induced a pupil of a noiglibouring pathsala to personate 
at the examination centre a pupil of his, who had gone on the examiualiou day to a distant 
place ; in another the guru presented at the examination his younger brother, who was a 
pupil of the neighbouring stipendiary school, lu the third instance, tlie guru presented his 
pathsala under a false name. In the fourth instance, the guru, who had two pathsalas— 
one in the district of Tipperah and the other in W oakholly—presented all his pupils in both 
the districts, in which the examinations were held on different dates.” 

There is, however, good ground for believing that these practices are 
much loss prevalent than in former dews. The most cfiEcctual preventive would 
be an increase in the number of Sub-Lnspectors. 

143. The question of gradually increasing the number of certificated 
teachers in primary schools has received some attention. The Joint- 
Inspector of Orissa points out that out of 7,281 gurus employed in his 
division, only 1,900 h(>ld certificates of having passed any departmental or 
sj>ecial examination. In the district of Cuttack an examination equivalent to 
that of guru-training schools was held for the third time, at which 152 candi¬ 
dates out of 208 were successful. In some districts gurus are encouraged to 
appear at the upper primary and middle scholarship examinations by the offer 
of rewards ranging from Rs. 6 to Rs. 20. The subject should be fully noticed 
in the district and divisional reports. The Government of Bengal sanctioned 
befoi*e the close of the year the opening of small guru classes in connection with 
middle schools at a cost of Rs. 6,000 per annum. This measure, if successfully 
(jai*ried out by the inspecting officers, will have the effect of giving some sort of 
training to at least 500 hm%& fide gurus in the course of a year. 

' 144. Under section 62, Act III of 1885, rules have been framed by the 
Local Government transferring the control of primary education to the District 
Boards constituted under the Act. These rules will come into oporadon at 
once into the 16 scheduled districts, namely, all the districts of the Presidency 
and Burdwan Divisions, and in Dacca, Eurreedpore, Rajshahye, Pubna, and 
Patna, Areas comprised within the limits of cantonments and municipalities 
are exempted from the jurisdiction of the District Boards, and will be dealt 
with under separate rules. 
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VI.—SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 

145. Under this head are included (a) training schools for teachers, (b) 
all other institutions of professional, technical and industrial education. The 
following table compares the figures for the past two years 


O&AtS 0» nrSTITUTlOVB. 

Training scliools for maRters 

Ditto for mistrosses 
Solioolof Art 
Law schools 
Medical schools 

Engineering and surveying schools 
Industrial schools ... 

Madrassat 
Other schools 

Total 



18a4.8S. 


1886<«e. 

Schools. 

JPupiis. 

Schools. 

PupilB. 

22 

1,083 

22 

1,142 

3 

102 

3 

116 

1 

U7 

1 

163 

8 

649 

10 

882 

T 

804 

7 

752 

5 

320 

6 

867 

5 

172 


446 

11 

1,388 

10 

1,816 

5 

168 

6* 

236 

67 

4,843 

72 

5,430 

— 





* Excluding 18 roaHabs with 813 pupils in llankoora. wrongly shown under this head in General Table 111. 


146. The number of training schools, Government and aided, was 25 as 
in the previous year. The law schools ad^*anced from eight to ten, owing to 
the affiliation of the law classes attached to the Ripon'and Jagannatli Colleges. 
The number of pupils in the Government School of Art again shows a small 
increase. There is a decline in the number of medical students, arising chiefly 
fi-om a largo reduction in the attendance at the Patna Medical School. Schools 
of engineering and surveying show an increase in the number of their pupils, 
which is shared by all the institutions under this head. Industrial s(;hools 
rose from live to eight; five now schools having been opened at Lalbagh, 
Borhampore, Bankoora, Blssenpore, and Midnaporo, the Gobindpore school 
having been closed, and the Dohree school (which is under the management of 
the Irrigation Department) not being returned. There is a loss of one 
madrassa. Other schools (Sanskrit, music, &c.) rose from 5 to 6, by the 
opening of a new Sanskrit school in the district of Chupra. Sanskrit 
schools, however advanced, come more appropriately under the liead of 
‘‘Private Institutions teaching Sanskrit’’ than under Schools of Sj^ecial 
Instruction; and will in future reports bo transferred to the section of 
‘‘ Indigenous Education.” That would appear to be the proper place also for 
giving an account of the Sanskrit Title Examination, liitlierto treated under 
this section. 


A.— Training Schools. 

147. The following statement gives the statistics regarding these import- 


ant institutions:— 


Number 

Number 

Prom 

ExrBNDiTriiv. 

Prnni 


Class ov institutioits. 

of 

of 

pulilic 

firivutn 

Total. 


schools. 

pupils. 

revouiii>s. 

Rr. 

sources. 

Rp. 

Bs. 

Grovernment training schools^ 

For masters 

16 

683 

66,960 

679 

66.639 

Aided treinins scliocls— 

For masters 

6 

459 

6.768 

10,731 

16,489 

„ mibtrosses 

3 

116 

4,720 

9,716 

14,435 

Total 

25 

1.258 

76,438 

21.136 

97,563 



-—- 





. Last year there were 25 schools with 1,185 pupils, and the expenditure 
on them was Rs. 1,00,650, of which Government contributed Rs. 77,159. 

148. Government Training Schools. —^No change has taken place in the 
number or locality of these institutions. Schools of the first grade prepare 
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students through a three^y’ears’ course, those of the second ^ade through a 
two-years’ course, and third grade schools are intended for the training of 
gurus during a course lasting ordinarily six months or a year. The first grade 
schools are those of Calcutta, Hooghly, Rungpore, Dacca, Chittagong, Patna, 
Ranchi and Cuttack; there is a second grade school at Jalpaigori; and the 
third grade training schools or classes are at Saidabad, Motihari, Palamow, 
Haldipukur, Pooree, Balasore, and Ungool. Guru training classes are also 
attached to the Rungpore, Jalpaigori and Cuttack schools. 

149. The following tables show the results of the vernacular mastership 
examination for 1885 and 1886. Certificates of the first, second, or third grade 
are given to students of three, two and one year’s standing respectively, A 
certificate of any grade is classed as high, medium, or low, according to the 
marks obtained:— 


Vernacular ManierMp Emminattony 1885. 


Name of School. 

First gradk Cbrtipicatbs. 

Second grade CEitTiPtoATKs. 

Third ebadb Cbutifioatr;*. 

Total. 

'll 

« a 

S S 

4 

n 

Mediam. 

i 

ToUl. 

5-13 

n 

Medium. 

a 

Total. 

B S 
(5 £ 


1 


Total. 

Candidates. 

*o 

IS 

£ 

ChIci tta . 

1(1 

0 

10 

4 

14 

20 

0 

1 

i« 

17 

3H 

1 

19 

11 

31 

69 

62 

llonirlily . 

21 

Ij 

i» 

10 

20 


1 

18 

31 

50 

33 

3 

24 

6 

33 

110 

103 

JJuoca . 

15 

1 

7 

7 

15 

40 

Si 

12 

10 

33 

21 

2 

10 

9 

2L 

76 

60 

('hittoEoni; . 

11 

1 0 

2 

7 

9 

21 

0 

3 

15 

IS 

22 

(1 

7 

14 

21 

64 

48 

RuiiKPoro . 

i;i 

0 

4 

0 

10 

8 

0 1 

3 

3 

5 

16 

I 

10 

3 

14 

so 

2D 

J^nvato Htndents 

HI 

0 

(} 

7 

7 

4 

0 1 


s 

2 

18 

0 

0 

9 

0 

41 

18 

Total 


2 


41 


14G 

a ' 

r,7 

85 

125 

145 

7 

70 

62 

129 

3B6 

1 329* 


* N, iM exclusive of ten ctmiiidates who prissed from the .^iid ci^radt* Training School at Jalpaigori. 


Vernacular ManterMp Emmiuationy 1880. 


FiHST OJIAUK CnilTlIfXCATJtS. 


Second grade cKitTiPicATES. TniBn guadb cbrxificatks. 


Totai.. 


Name of scuool. 

Candidates 

examined. 

.d 

ej 

Medium. 

Low. 

Total. 

(SS 

i 

B 

9 

i 

K 


Total. 

-Sc 

Mi 

a 

Medium. 

Low. j 

Total. 

CandidBtes.| 

1 

aa 

Pn 

ealcuttA . 

19 


1 

12 

13 

31 


11 

16 

27 

23 



11 

13 i 73 

63 

]liK>($hly . 

46 


9 

20 

33 

3(1 

2 

10 

12 

21' 

1 3S 

o 

10 

19 

31 

112 

NS 

IllM'OH . 

32 

! 2 

11 

18 

31 

2i 

2 

6 

It 

21 

4(J 

2 

17 

24 

4.1 

102 

9.3 

(1luttHK''nK . 

18 

1 1 

1 

8 

in 

21 


5 

J3 

18 


1 

2 

11 

14 

no 

42 

UuTiKfxjre . 

8 


2 

4 

6 

16 


7 

9 

16 

1.". 

1 

6 

8 

15 

3U 

i 37 

.lalpttiKori . 


1 




C 

!*! 

3 

2 

5 

! 6 


1 

3 

4 

11 

9 

J'rivate atudenta 

i‘i 

1 — 

1 

4 

6 

6 



1 1 

1 

, 22 



1 

2 

41 

1 ^ 

Total 

1 136 

1 7 

25 

66 

93 

134 

1 

4 

41 

67 

1 

112 

168 

■^1 


77 

122 

438 

3.S2 


150. In 1885, out of 386 candidates, 329 wore successful. The Calcutta 
school passed 62 o it of 09, the llooghly school 103 out of 110, the Dacca 
school 69 out of 70, tho Chittagong school 48 out of 54, and the Rungpore 
school 29 out of 36. Oi 41 private candidates only 18 wore successful. Tho 
Hooghly and the Dac!ca school each passed fiv'e students by the high standard, 
and Calcutta and Rungijore passed one each by that standard. 

151. In 1886, out 438 candidates, 332 were successful. The Calcutta 
school passed 53 out of 73 candidates, the Hooglily school 88 out of 112, the 
Dacca school 95 out of 102, Chittagong 42 out of 60, and Rungpore 37 out of 
f39. The second grade school at Jalpaigori passed 9 out of its 11 candi¬ 
dates. Of private students only 8 passed out of 41. Seventeen students 
passed by the high standard, eight of whom belonged to Hooghly, six to 
Dacca, two to Chittagong, and one to Rungpore. The Hoeghly and Dacca 
schools have done creditably, Dacca having passed a larger proportion of its 
))upi!a than Hooghly. The Calcutta training school has gone back to some 
extent; but measures have now been taken by the Officiating Inspector to 
improve the discipline of the institution. The Patna, Ranchi, and Cuttack 
schools, in which tho vernacular is other than Bengali, do not send candidate^? 
to tho general examination for vernacular mastership certificates. A local com¬ 
mittee is a]^pointed at each of these places to conduct the examination of the 
students, and certificates are granted in accordance with its recommendations. 
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^ 153. The following table shows the number of pupils who were granted bfioiai. 
certificates during 1685-86:— nrarKnowoH 


NUMOKHOP PUPfLS WHO 
OBTA-INSD CBBTiPtCa.TKS UUKIBG THE TEAS. 

Kamo of ichool. r- ' ■ . — --— — 




'First grade. 

Second grade. 

Third grade. 

Total' 

Pandit Department — 

1. Calcutta Normal School 

... 

14 

17 

81 

62 

2. Hooghly „ „ 


... 20 

60 

33 

103 

S. Dacca „ „ 


15 

33 

21 

69 

4. Chittagong „ „ 


9 

18 

21 

48 

5. KtiDgtK>re „ „ 


10 

6 

14 

29 

6. Patna „ 


15 

22 

14 

61 

7. Cuttack ,, ,, 


7 

10 

11 

28 

8. Hanchi „ „ 


4 

9 

11 

24 

9. Jaljiaigori „ „ 


0 

3 

7 

10 


Total 

94 

167 

163 

424 

Gw*u Department^ 

1. Saidabad training claRs 


6 

6 

2 

14 

2. Huugpore JNormul School 


0 

0 

9 

9 

3. tlalxmigori „ 


0 

0 

12 

12 

4. Motiliari „ ,, 


0 

2 

3 

5 

5. Cuttack ,, „ 


9 

8 

0 

17 

C). Balasore ,, „ 


... 9 

43 

0 

62 

7. Pooroe „ „ 


30 

9 

0 

29 

8. Palamow ,, 


0 

0 

14 

14 

9. Haldipukur training class 


2 

7 

0 

9 

10. Ungool 


1 

19 

0 

20 


Total 

47 

94 

40 

181 


The supply of certificated teachers to middle schools continues to bo 
unequal to the demand, and applications for increasing the supply are con¬ 
tinually made by the Inspectors of the Presidency, Western and Eastern 
Circles, The necessity for raising the stipend grant at the Calcutta, Ilooghly, 
and Dacca schools has constantly been pressed u 2 )on my attention. 

153. The Calcutta Training SchooL —This is the only training school for 
masters in the Presidency Division maintained by Government, The number 
of pupils on the rolls was 74 against 69. Of these, 17 were from the 
24-Pergunnahs, 2 from Nuddea, 4 from Jossore, 10 from Khoolna, and 36 from 
districts outside the Presidency Division. The expenditure on the school 
was Ks. 10,207, of which Rs. 149 only were i)aid from fees and Rs. 10,118 
from piwdncial revenues. Of the 74 pupils, 08 were stipendiary pupils and 
6 pay-students. The house in whi(5h the school has been located for more than a 
quarter of a century was found inadequate to the increasing requirements of 
the boarders. In January 1886 the school was therefore removed, with its 
attached model schools, from Upper Cliitporo Road to Nimtala Ghiit Street. 
The new bouse is well ventilated and spacious, and accommodates the normal 
school, tlie attached model schools, and the boarders. Tho Superintendent’s 
quarters have not 3 'Ct been j)rovided. Tho existing arrangements for boarding 
tho students having been found defective, steps were taken to improve tliem 
at the beginning of the session. Tho Deputy Ins 2 >ector of Calcutta was 
instructed to carry out the necessary reforms. Heretofore there was no 
resident Superintendent to look after the boarders out of school hours. Babii 
Ram Chandra Ganguli, n. a., the Head-master of the Model School, English 
Department, and one of the senior teachers of the Vernacular Department, 
were entrusted with tho work of supci vision. The number of boarders on tho 
Slst March last was 42, against 23 of tho preceding year. At the vernacular 
mastership examination of 1885, 14 students jiassod in the first, 17 in tho 
second, and 31 in tho 3rd grade. Only one third-grade student passed by 
tho high standard—a result not creditable to tho teaching staff. In 1886, 
13 students passed in the first, 27 in the second, and 13 in the third gi’ade. 
Not one student passed by the high standard. 

1^. Hooghlg Training School .—This school had on its rolls 111 pupils on 
the 31st March last, against 110 on the same date pf the previous year. Of the 
111 pupils, 85 are from Burdwan, 21 from Bankoora, lu from Midnapore, 8 
from each of the districts of Hooghly and Moorshedabad, 7 from each of tho 
districts of Nuddea and Beerbhoom, 6 from Howrah, 2 from Khoolna, and 1 

1 
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from Jessore. Of the 111 pupilsi 46 were in the third*year class, 29 in the 
‘ second-year, and 36 in the first-year class. The income of the school from 
Government was Rs. 11,292, and from fees Rs. 100. The total expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 10,486. Tlie expenditure includes a sum of Rs. 300 a month 
paid in stipends to 97 students, of whom 2 pupil-teachers received Rs. 5 
each, 6 third-year students Rs. 4 each, 41 of the same year Rs. 3 each, 27 
second-year students Rs. 3 each, and 22 first-year students Rs. 3 each. At 
the vernacular mastership examination of 1885, 20 students passed in the 
first, 60 in the second, and 33 in the third grade, five of them having 
passed by the high standard. In 1886, 33 passed in the first, 24 in thr 
second, and 31 in the third grade, eight having passed by the high standard. 
The result reflects credit on the school staff. The 20 students who passed 
the final examination in 1885 were all provided with appointments as 
pundits during the year. The Inspector reports that at least 800 certifica¬ 
ted vernacular teachers are required for the Burdwan Division ; and as the 
annual outturn of the school is only 20, there are still many uncertificated 
teachers in his middle schools. He therefore recommends either the establish¬ 
ment of another fii’st*grade training school, or the enlargement of the Hooghly 
school by an increase of its stipend allowance. The school is located in the 
Chinsurah Barracks, and has an excellent boarding establishment. 

155. Rungpore Training School .—There was a slight increase in the number 
of pupils of botli classes—in the pundit class 39 against 36, and in the guru 
class 13 against 11 of the prt^ceding year. Of the 39 pupils in the pundit 
department, 8 were in the third, 16 in the second, and 15 in the first-year class. 
All the pupils in the pundit classes, exc(*pc two, had passed the vernacular 
scholarship examination before admission, and the guru pupils have all passed 
the lower primary scholarship examination. Tliere were 25 Hindus and 14 Maho- 
medaiis in the pundit department; while in the guru class there were 5 Hindus 
and 8 Mahomodans. All the guru pupils but two came from Rungpore; while 
of the pundit pupils 13 came from Rungpore, 5 from Bogra, 7 from Rajshabye, 
3 from Pubna, 1 from Jalpaigori, and 10 from outside tho division. As usual, 
I regret to say, no pupils came from the district of Dinagopore, The attached 
practising school, in which there are 73 pupils, is taught by tho students in both 
departments, aided by a guru paid from the fees. The number of candidates 
who competed at tho vernacular mastership examination hold in April 1885, 
was 13 from the third-year class, of whom 10 passed; of tho second-year 
students, five passed out of eight; and all but one passed from the first-year 
class. Nine out of 13 guru candidates obtained pass certificates. In the 
examination of 1886, six passed in the first grade, 16 in the second grade, and 
15 in the third grade. The total cost of the school was Rs. 5,088, against 
Rs. 5,202 in the previous j’^oar. The school has been provided with a house 
by Babu Gobinda Lai Ray of Taj hat, at a cost of Rs. 6,050. The building 
which has been purchased is hardly suited for the purpose, both rooms and 
premises being very nuch confined. 

156. Dacca Training School .—^The roll number has increased from 76 to 

102. Of the latter, two only are Mahomodans. Notwithstanding this increase, 
the supply of pundits is not equal to the demand. It appears that a consi¬ 
derable number of the trained pundits are not coiitont with the prospects offered 
them as teachers ill aided schools, and betake themselves to the law in preference. 
Thin is an evil against which no precautions have been found to be effectual. 
No doubt the larger the number of students trained, the greater will be the 
proportion available for school purposes, and the Inspector accordingly 
recommends that the grant for stipends should be raised from Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 300. The students come chiefly from Dacca. Backergungo and Tipperah. 
The number of pay students has increased to 28; and the amount raised from 
foes and fines has risen from Rs. 56 to Rs. 137. Tho total expenditure was 
Us. 9,045. At the vernacular mastership examination of 1885, 16 passed in 
the first, 33 in the second, and 21 in the third grade. At the examination 
of 1886, 31 passed in the first, 21 in the second, and 43 in the third grade; 
two student' in each class having passed by the high*standard. • 

157. Chittagong Training School .—The number of pupils borne on the rolls 
of this school was 59, against 64 of the previous year. Of these, 66 were 
Hindus and 3 Mahomodans. Of the total number, 44 are natives of Chittagong, 
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10 of Noakholly, 1 of Mymensing, and 2 from each of the districts of Dacca 
and* Tipperah. The total expenditure of the school amounted to Rs. 4 , 429 , 
against Ks. 8,380 of the previous year. The increase of expenditure is 
chiefly due to house-rent. The school-house was burnt down in August 
last, and the school is now held in a building temporarily rented for 
its accommodation. At the vernacular masterslup examination for 1885, 9 
passed in the first, 18 in the second, and 21 in the third grade. At the 
examination of 1886, 10 passed in the first, 18 in the second, and 14 in the 
third grade; one final and one third grade student having passed by the high 
standard. 

168. Patna Training School. —There were 84 pupils on therolls, against 80 
in the preceding year; of whom 13 were Brahmans, 11 Kaya«ths, 12 Babhans, 
15 Mahomedans, and 17 belonged to other castes. The pupils came from the 
following districts:—Patna 31, Gya 16, Sarun 13, Mozufferpore 8, Monghyr 5, 
Ghazipore 4, Shahabad 4, Bhagulpore 2, and Chumparun 1. The English depart¬ 
ment has been abolished, as its cost was judged to be out of proportion to its 
utility. The vernacular department has boon re-organised, and the Inspector 
is confident that a better class of vernacular teachers will now bo turned 
out year by year. The school has been thoroughly overhauled. A very 
lax system of discipline was found to prevail among both i)upil8 and teachers. 
For some time past the school has had a bad name and produced inferior 
results. There has been a marked change for the better tliis year, and great 
credit is due to the officiating head-master, Babu Govinda Chandra Sinha, 
who has maintained firm discipline and very carefully cupervised both tlie school 
and the boarding establishment. The annual examination was conducted 
by officers unconnected with the school. Tho result was as follows: 15 
students received final certificates, 22 passed the second year’s examination, 
and 14 that of the first year. 

159. Ranchi Training School. —There wore 21 students, against 25 in the 
preceding year. Of these, 11 wore from Lohardugga, five from Gya, two from 
Hazaribagh, and one from each of the districts of Manbhoom, GJiaziporo, and 
Shahabad. As yet, domicdled natives of Behar form the majority of the 
students. The sanctioned grant was Rs. 3,750, and tho cx])ondituro Ks. 2,669. 
h'our students passed the final examination ; nine that of the second year, and 

11 that of the first j^ear. The Assistant Insj)ector of Cliota Nagpore presses 
for the opening of a Bengali class for the benefit of Manbhoom, Dhalbhoom, and 
other Bengali-speaking tracts of the division, ^rhe officiating Inspector, wlio 
visited tho school during tho past year, is of opinion that its staff requires 
strengthening. 

160. Cuttack Training School. —There wore in tho pundit department 38 
stud<mts, against 35 in tho preceding year. Of these, 23 came froiii Cuttack, 
7 from Pooreo, 3 from Balasore, and 5 from tho Tributary Mclials. 
As many as 26 are Brahmans. Tho Joint-Inspector of Orissa recom¬ 
mends an increase to the stipend grant in order to meet the inc;reased 
requirements of the province. Tho guru department had 11 piqfils against 
12, all belonging to the Cuttack district. Of the 525 gurus trained in this 
department up to date, 145 are in charge of lower primary schools in Cuttack. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 6,486. Of tho students, 7 ])assed the final, 
10 the second-year, and 11 the first-year examination. The guru depart¬ 
ment trained 17 candidates in tho year. 

161. Jalpaigori Training School. —The number has fallen from 30 to 25. 
The officiating head-master attributes this decline to stringent rules regarding 
absentees, whose names are not now allowed to remain on the books after 
a month. Of 11 pupils in the two pundit classes, four were in the second 
and seven in the first-year class. Nine of these belonged to the district, and 
two came from elsewhere. All tho guru pupils were from Jalpaigox'i except 
two, one of whom came from the Darjeeling Torai, and tlio other from tho 
Bhootan Dooars. At the vernacular mastership examination hold in Aj)ril 1885, 
4 pupils appeared from the second and 7 from the first-year class, and of ihe 
latter all passed. At the examination of 188t», five passed in the second and 
four in the third grade. The guru class passed 12, one of whom is a Mccli 
from the Bhootan IJooars. The total cost of the school was Ks. 2,012, against 
Rs. 2,294 in the previous year. 
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spBciAt. 162. Saidahad Training Class .—A training clans was attached to the 

iiTBTRuotioN. Saidahad Model school in July 1884. It was attended by 11 pupils on* the 
Slst March 1886. The provision of Ks. 30, for 10 stipends at Rs. 3 each, 
is met from the Government grant of Rs* 20, withdrawn from the Kandi 
model school, supplemented by Rs. 10 from the primary allotment of the 
district. The scholarships are tenable for six months, at the end of which term 
an examination is held in the art of teaching and other subjects, and certifi¬ 
cates are granted to successful candidates. Fourteen gurus obtained certificates 
during the year under report, against eight in the preceding year. The 
total cost for the training class was Rs. 250, including Rs. 40 paid to the head 
and second pundits of the model school as a bonus f<jr teaching the class m 
addition to their regular duties. The Inspector, who visited the school, reports 
that it is doing useful work. 

163. Jtioti/iari Training ScJwol .—The course for gurus has been extended to 
a year and six months in each class. 

164. Palamow Training School .—The Deputy Inspector of Lohardugga 
considers that this school has done all that was expected of it in the way of 
training the primary schoolmasters of the Palamow sub-division, and that 
the grant can now be transferred with advantage to some other backward 
part of the district, lie accordingly suggests the removal of the school to 
Liobarduggn, which is the centre of a large number of primary schools in 
charge of untrained teachers, and in this view the Inspector agrees. The 
number of pupils on the roll of this school, on the 31st of March last, was 
16 against 17 at the close of the preceding year. The grant for the year was 
Rs. 864, which was all spent. At the two h*^lf-yearly examinations held during 
the year, 24 candidates competed, of whom 14 passed. Besides this, four pupils 
passed the middle vernacular scholarship examination, out of five sent up. 

165. Haldipiikur Training School .—This school is kept up with the object 
of training gurus for the Bengali primary Ischouls of Dhalblioom. It enjoys 
an annual grant of Rs. 540, out of which the exponditm'o for the year 
amounted to Ks. 605, inclusive of the charge of Rs. 60 sanctioned for the erec¬ 
tion of a hut for the lodging of pupils. There were at the close of the year 
nine pupil-teacliors on the rolls, all of whom received stipends. Of these 
pupils, seven wore actual teachers of primary schools and two were candi¬ 
dates for teaclierships. Fifteen candidates appeared at the two half-yearly 
examinations, of whom nine were successful. The Deputy Inspector thinks 
that the scliool is doing very useful work. He suggests the opening of a 
similar Hindi class at a moderate cost in connection with tho Chitimiti model 
school, for training primary tcjachors in the Kolhan. 

106. Dahisorc Training School .—This guru-training school had 25 students, 
against 30 at tho end of tho previous year. The total cost was Rs. 2,117, 
inclusive of Rs. 562 paid as stipends out of tho district primary allotment. The 
school has been working for about 32 years, and has sent out up to date 449 
certificated abadhans, 161 of whom are in charge of primary schools in the 
district. ^ 

167. Poorce Training School .—The roll number was 16, as in the year before. 
The total number of abadhans turned out of the institution since the date of 
its ostablishinent is 265, of whom 165 are in diarge of j)rimary schools in the 
district. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,226. 

168. Vngool Training School .—Roll number 15. It sent 29 candidates to the 
*'nal guru examination, of whom 20 passed. In point of efficiency the Ungool 
training school is second to none, being at tho same time the cheapest institu¬ 
tion in the whole division. The total number of gurus passed up to date from 
this scliool is 63. Of these, about 55 have accepted employment as village 
teachers in the state, in addition to 14, who are cx-students of either the 
Cuttack or the Pooree Normal scliool. In selecting gurus for admission into 
this ‘institution, care is taken to see that preference is given to village teachers 
who are natives of the state. 

169. In order to multiply facilities for the training of gurus, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal sanctioned, shortly before the close of the year, a scheme for 
educating 600 gurus in middle schools, at an annual cost of Rs. 6,000. The 
scheme was originally prepared by Mr. C. B. Clarke, Inspector of the Presidency 
Circle, and is now being extended to all parts of Bengal. 
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170. Aided Training Schools for Masters. — Barrackp .re Wesleyan Train¬ 
ing School, —This is a boarding school, the object of which is to prepare teachers 
for the primary and other vernacular schools supported by the Mission. The 
school had 28 pupils on its rolls on the Slst March last, of whom 27 were Chris¬ 
tians and one was a Hindu. In the preceding year the school was attended by 22 
pupils, of whom 18 were Christians and 4 Hindus. All the pupils read English 
and Bengali. The total expenditure of the school was Es. 2,380, against Rs. 4,500 
in the preceding year, of which Rs. 1,200 were paid from the Government 
grant, Rs. 381 collected from fees, and the remainder met from the ML^sion 
funds. The Inspector visited the school, and was of ojiinion that it had made a 
fair start. 

171. Krishnagar Church Mission Training School, —This school is attended by 
21 pupils, all Native Christians, against 24 in the previous year. The total 
expenditure during the year was Rs. 3,343, of which Rs. 1,300 were contri¬ 
buted by Government.and Rs. 2,043 from the Mission fund. In former years 
the pupils went through a course of study corresponding to the middle verna¬ 
cular scholarship examination. An effort is being made to raise the status 
of thp school to that of first grade normal schools, and in consideration of 
this the Government grant has been increased from Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 per 
mensem. The Inspector visited the school, and was satisfied that everything 
was being done by the Reverend J. Santer, the Superintendent of the institu¬ 
tion, to increase its usefulness. 

172. Bhimpore Sonlhal Traning School. —This school is under the American 
Baptist Mission, and has an atteiidaiico of 115 pupils, of whom 81 are males 
and 34 females, against 108, including 34 girls, in the year before. The 
course of studies in the male department is the same as that fixed for the 
middle vernacular scholarship examination. The female department has 
adopted the revised standard of the Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha. Four Soiitlial 
bo 5 "S apj 3 eared at the last vernacular scholarship examination, of wliom two 
passed for the first time from this district. Six girls competed at the Hitakari 
junior scholarship examination, and two were successful. The expenditure was 
Rs. 2,700, of which half was borne by Government and half by the Mission. 
The pupils are not only exempted from the payment of fees, but those that 
conic from a long distance (and they are the majority) receive a diet allowance 
of one to four pice daily. 

173. Ghola Training School {Bishenpore). —This school was established in tlic 
year 1884 by the Wesleyan Mission. It is attended by 20 Sontlial pupils, 
against 12 in the previous year. The course of studies followed is that pre¬ 
scribed for upper primary schools. One boy competed, but without success, 
at the last upiier primary scholarship examination. In this school also no 
tniticn fee is charged. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,032, of wdiicli 
Rs. 300 were paid by Government. 

174. Darjeeling Mission Training School. —This school, entirely under the 
control of the Scotch Mission, liad an average attendance of nine during the 
year. “The stipends of the students have ))een raised to Kc. 1 a month all 
round, and this, coupled with the prospect of the Rs. 20 rewards provided by 
Government, has been sensibljr cfficaeicms in promoting sustained regular attend¬ 
ance, so that it has not been necessary to retain such a large iiumher on the roll 
as previously.” So the Superintendent reports. The Inspector thinks it w^ill be 
ne( 5 essary, when preparing the report for the current year, to call for returns 
of the number of pupils from this school who are now actually engaged 
in teaching. 

176. Berlin Mission School^ Ranchi. —This is an aided school, and con¬ 
sists of a large boys’ department, a seminary, and a training class. The boys’ 
school is perhaps the best portion of the whole institution, and resembles in 
many respects our middle English schools. It is in no way inferior to the 
middle English school under the Anglican Mission at Itanchi. Tlie school 
receives its grant-in-aid as a training school, and is accordingly returned 
under this head. But the training class is the least important section of the 
school, the number of primary schools for wliich it is expected to provide 
teachers not exceeding 16 to 20. The Officiating Inspector visited the school 
and was satisfied with its management. The number on the rolls on the 31st 
of March last was 266, with an average daily attendance of 257, against 255 
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and 252 respectively of the previous year. All the pnpils were Native Chris¬ 
tians. The total expenditure of the year was Rs. 6,089 (inclusive of the 
boarding charges of a large number of pupils), of which Rs. 1,200 were paid 
from provincial revenues and Rs. 4,889 from private sources, including Rs. 381 
from tees. No outturn of pupil teachers has been received by the Deputy 
Inspector. 

176. Aided Training Schools for Mistresses. —The two aided schools 
for mistresses are the Church of England Zenana Mission school and the Free 
Chxtrch Mission school. The pupils in the former are for the most part Eura¬ 
sians, and in the latter Native Christians. Both schools train teachers for the 
girls^ schools and zenanas under those two Missions. Neither of them ordinarily 
sends pupils to any departmental examination, but the Free Church Normal 
school passed one pupil at the I’irst Arts Examination of 1886. She appeared 
at the examination of 1885 from the Bethune school, but failed on that occa¬ 
sion. The numerical strength of the Church of England school was 8 against 
11, and that of the Free Church Normal school 36 against 27. The expenditure 
on the former was Rs. 7,728, of which Rs. 1,920 were provided from provincial 
revenues, Rs. 1,677 from fees, and Rs. 4,231 from other sources ; while^ that 
on the latter was Rs, 4,110, Government contributing Rs. 2,000, The rate of 
foes charged in the former is Rs. 15, including boarding expenses, and in the 
latter Rs. 2. No information has been received as to the outturn of the schools. 

177. The Roman Catholic girls’ school at Krishnagar has also a boarding 
establishment attached to it. It had 72 pupils on its rolls on the Slst March 
last, all Native Christians, against 64 in the preceding year. The total 
expenditure on the school was Rs. 2,597, o^ which Rs. 720 were contributed 
by GovernmoT>t and Rs. 1,877 from the Mission fund. The school has not yet 
gone beyond the upper primary standard ; but the girls are taught many things 
besides, with the special object of qualifying them to become mistresses in the 
girls’ schools, and to teach needle-work, wool-work and embroidery. 

B.— Other Schools of Spljial Instruction- 

178. Under this head are included institutions or departments teaching 
law, medicine, and engineering, whether affiliated to the University or not, 
together with the Calcutta Scliool of Art, industrial schools, and other less 
important schools of a special chara(?ter. The usual statistics of the leading 
institutions are given in the following table :— 


Sfafemt^nt of Attendance and Expenditure in SchooU of Special Imtruction m 1885-86. 



Nuiri>)er 
of iiisli- 
tutioiiH. 

Number 
ol pupils 
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ujontlily 
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Bxj»bfi»itubb. 

Avkkagk awnual 

COST OS ICPFrATIFCl 
KAcir PePiL- 

Prom 

public 

revenues. 

P rein 
o( her 
sources. 

Total. 

Cost to 
Govern¬ 
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Total cost. 

1.—Law. 

Qovemment LawSchoots. 

Ilooffhlj Collngp. 

Krislinugar . 

Darca .. 

Patna «> 

UajHliahTe .. 

.Raveutihaw „ Cuttack 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

1 

2» 

11 

31 

27 

8 

10 

41 

in 

41) 

02 

20 

H 

Us. 

Us. 

1.920 

Htn 

(a}2,205 

(«)2.4()(> 

1,687 

OoU 

Us. 

1.9S0 

KM 

2,2(iS 

2,-tOO 

1,6K7 
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Us. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

47 0 9 
60 10 0 
66 10 0 
40 2 6 
01 0 7 
00 4 0 

Total 

0 

110 

im 


9,621 

9,621 


62 0 6 

Unaided Law JSchoott, 









Metropolitan InHtitutiou . 

1 

42(1 

407 


(Money rt 

[^tnrns not fii 

rnisbod.) 


City CoiliHto . 

1 

1H0 

102 


( Ditto ditto .) 


ttipou o . 

1 

170 

108 


6,104 

6,194 


39 3 2 

Jiigauuath Dacca . 

1 

7 

7 


23 

23 


3 4 6 

Tot 

A 

772 

704 

. 

6,217 

0,217 

. 

37 10 10 

Total Ijaw Scboow 

10 

882 

0*7 


10.738 

16,738 


45 3 7 
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Medical College. Calcutta . 

1 

1&2 

300 


9,634 

1,48,140 

820 2 0) 

876 9 1 

Governme»t Medical Schools, 









Sealtluh .. 

1 

102 

180 


4,0») 

43,001 

229 16 9 

267 6 n 

PiUiia ... ... . 

1 

»2 

109 

17,048 

2,843 

19.891 

166 6 0 

182 7 9 

Daoea . . 

1 

100 

357 

. 14,107 

0.092 

19.259 

90 3 9 

lii 10 

Cuttack . 

1 

80 

7« 

0.181 

18 

6.199 

08 2 9 

68 6 6 

Total 

4 

443 

611 

70.204 

12.086 

87,860 

147 4 7 

171 14 


(«) Surplus fees Es. 1,0A2 ) d. » oan 
(6) Ditto .. a.31»j 
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Number 

Average 

monthly 

1 BxPSVniTVBB. 

Avbbaox AinrirAL 
COST OF XDVCATIirO 


Number 
of insti> 
tations. 

of pupils 
on the rolls 
oil 31 St. 
March. 




BACH PUPIL. 


roll 

number. 

Prom 

Prom 







public 

other 

1 Total. 

Govern- 

Total cost. 





revenue. 

sources. 

1 

ment. 

t/naidmi M^ioed SehooU, 

r 

167 ^ 

1 

Bb. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. A. P. 

Bb. a. p. 

DtMotk Homoaupsthfo Rchools 

2 


168 


2,810 

2,310 


14 6 11 

Total Mbdical Bchoolb 

7 

762 

S3S 

2,13,870 

84,430 

2.38,800 

265 8 6 

284 6 10 

ITl.—BaoiivBSBTiro. 








- 

Government Bngineering College, 









Howrah . 

1 

160 

164 

as,42& 

5,6«il 

* 68,986 

411 18 7 

447 16 4 

Government Surveying SchooU, 









Dacca . 

1 

77 

1 

2,642 

810 

8,352 

36 12 10 

47 8 4 

Patna . 

1 

66 

67 

1,752 

712 

2 ; 464 

80 11 9 

43 8 7 

Gattaok . 

1 

69 

67 

2,146 

408 

2.641 

87 10 4 

46 6 1 

Total 

S 

201 

185 

6,440 

2,020 

8,460 

84 18 0 

46 11 8 

Municipal Survey School. 






1 



Ranchi survey class . 

1 

7 

6 


346 

340 

. 

43 4 0 

Total KNaiNBaaiHO schools ... 

5 

367 

347 

69,866 

7,927 

77,702 

201 5 6 

224 2 11 

IV,—Art AWD INDUBIJIT. 



• 






Govemmoiit School of Art . 

1 

163 

160 

18,818 

3.116 

21,0.14 

117 9 9 

137 1 4 

Oovemment Industrial School, 









XLaneni industrial school . 

1 

24 

23 

1,200 

400 

1,600 

62 2 9 

6» 9 0 

Aided Industrial Schools. 







i 


lialhsah . 

Bcriumipore . 

1 

1 

63) 

VliS 

148 

.... { 

634 

(f')12o 

634 

120 



Rankoora. 

2 

60 

62 

} 362 


. 

11idna)x>rc . 

1 

131 

108 

810 

1,172 


. 

Total 

5 

347 

S18 

362 

l,6r*4 

1,026 

12 2 

6 0 1(1 

Unaided Industrial Schools. 






! 



Mahiradai. 

1 

41 

62 


1,427 

1.427 


27 7 1 

Nawadi . 

1 

34 

32 


120 

120 


3 12 0 

Total 

2 

76 

84 


1,647 

1,547 


18 6 8 

Total Art Bchoolb 

t) 

000 

685 

20,380 

. 6,627 1 

27,007 

St 13 4 

46 2 7 


(r) Miiharani Suriiomoye of KosRim Bazar also pave a donation of lis. 500 for the purchaNe of cooIr and itriplornentfs. 
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179. Law. —The number of law students in Government colleges on the 
Slst March has decreased from 125 to 110, but the average monthly roll 
number has increased from 163 to 183. The decrease in the number on the last 
day oi the year is due to the fact that the college session now begins in June. 
There is no longer a law class attached to the Presidency College. In the 
Metropolitan Institution the average monthly roll number has risen from 385 
to 437, and in the City College it has declined from 217 to IG2. The Ripon 
College shows an average roll number of 158, and the Jagannath College of 
7. The total average roll number for alT schools is 947, against 765 in the 
preceding year. 

180. The following table shows the results of the examination for the 
degree of Bachelor of Law, the number passed being 119 out of 208 candidates, 
or 57 per cent. In the previous year 77 passed out of 14o. 


SfaUment aftoieing t]tt Results of the Examination for tJ^e Degree of Bachelor of Late. 


NAUli OV IMSTITUITOF. 

Presidency College 
Hooghly „ 

Krishnagar ,, 

Dacca 

Patna •• 

Baishahyo „ 

Metropolitan Institution 
Vity College 
Kiiion M 


PaBSUD I nr TITF. 



Sum Ilf r of 


' ^ 

Be‘r‘iinrt 


oundidutes. 

dlVlSHIII. 

dlViMlUIJ. 


3 


2 


1(1 


4 


2 

... 

1 


... 9 

... 

4 


17 




6 


J 


H7 

3 

117 


41 


26 


4 

... 

3 


Total ... 208 3 tlii 
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BtvciAr. The low classes are entirely self•sopporting, the professors being paid from 

IKSTBUCTtOnV^ the fees realised from the students. Tnere is a pleadership class attached to 
the second grade college at Chittagong, which is not aflSliated to the University. 
A similar class is nominally attached to the Midnapore College, but it had no 
students at the close of the year. 

181.. Medicine. —^I'he total number of students of mediciDe has declined 
from 804 to 762. While there has been a large increase in the Calcutta 
Medical College and the Sealdah school, the number in the Patna school 
has fallen from 151 to 92. 

182. Medical College *—The College has now completed its fifty-first 
session, reckoning from 1st April 1815 to 31st March 1886. The fifty-second 
session commenced on the 23rd June 1886. During the year under report 
the following changes occurred in the professional staff:—Dr. Chandra went on 
sick leave for one year, and Dr. J. F. P. McConnell was appointed to officiate as 
Professor of Materia Medina and Clinical Medicine. Dr. R. Harvey returned 
from furlough and relieved Dr. C. H. Joubert. Dr. K. McLeod returned from 
furlough and relieved Dr. O’C. Raye as Professor of Surgery. Dr. O^C. Rajre, 
on being relieved, resumed charge of his duties as Professor of Anatomy, relieving 
Dr. J. O’Brien. Dr. C. J. H. Warden returned from furlough and relieved 
Dr, L. A. Waddell of the duty of Professor of Chemistry. Dr, Waddell having 
been appointed to the Sonthal Porgunnahs, the Chair of Pathology was made 
over to Dr. J. B. Gibbons as a temporary arrangement.^ 

183. When the session opened, 132 students continued their studies, 26 
rejoined, and 60 new students attended, making a total of 218, against 217, 
197, and 228 of the three preceding years. 

Of the 86 new and re-admissions, the 10 who had obtained the highest 
number of marks in the University B.A and F.A. examinations received free 
presentations, 39 enrolled themselves as paying or matriculated students (of 
whom one was from Biirmah), 8 entered as casual or non-matriculated students, 
and 29 joined the Hospital apprentice class. 

At the close of the session four senior scholars and 24 paying students 
passed their final M. B. and L. M. S. examinations, one senior and throe 
junior scholars, 30 paying and five free students ceased to attend, and two 
resigned; so that, at the close of tho session, the strength of the class was 152, 
against 132, 117, and 12G hi the three previous years. 

184. Of the 34 candidates for 1st M. B. and L. M. S. examinations, 14, or 
38 per cent, passed, against 44 per cent, in the previous year; of these, four 
were placed in the first division. Of tho 41 candidates who presented them¬ 
selves for the final examinations, 28 passed, or 68 per cent., against 66 per 
cent, of tlie jircccding year ; 12 of these were placed in the first division. 

'Throe native dhais passed in jmidwifery and received certificates of quali¬ 
fication Five pupil-nurses passed out as mid wives. 

186. On tho presentation by Her Highness tho Maharani Sarnamayi of 
Rs. 1,50,000 for the purpose of building a hostel for female students of medi¬ 
cine, the Government of Bengal »rulod that girls passing tho University 
Entrance examination should be admitted to the college, and that after a three- 
years’ course of classes and practical instruction, and on passing the final tost 
and honour examinations, they should receive a certificate qualifying them to 
practise medicine, surgery, and midwifery. The hostel has been built, and is 
now ready 4br occupation. It is reserved exclusively for the use and benefit 
of ladies studying medicine and midwifery. 'J’ho Government of Bengal has 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 3,000 for furnishing the hostel. 

Sir Walter deSouza contributed Rs. 2,400 to the Countess of Dufferin’s fund, 
in order to provide scholarships for girls passing the Madras preliminary 
examination. These have now been made eligible for admission to the college, 
and / Iso for certificates obtainable after the course and examination described 
above. Eleven of the girls will receive Rs. 15 a month; the others will he 
taught free. All will be entitled to free residence in the Sarnamayi hostel. 

A new chemical theatre has been erected in the laboratory at a cost of 
Rs. 1,200. A now dissecting room has been sanctioned, but is not yet built. 

186. Campbell Medical Schoolj Sealdah. —Surgeon-Major S. Coull Mackenzie 
was in charge of the institution throughout the year. The number of students 
who attended the school during the year was 192, against 207 in 1884 85 and 
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190 in 1883-84. Of 58 first-year students, 47 were promoted to the second- 
year class, and 11 wore removed from the school. Of 51 second-year students 
'who went up for the first license examination, 45, or 88 per cent., passed, 
against 92 per cent, in the previous year. Of 63 final students who appeared 
at the second license examination, 46, or 87 per cent., passed, against 98 per 
cent, in the preceding year. 

The usual half-yearly examinations for compounders were held in April 
and October. In April, 29 candidates out of 32, and in October 29 out of 33, 
passed the examination. Of the 64 native candidates, 52 camo from the mofussil 
of Bengal. Seven licentiates of tho school entered the Government service as 
Hospital Assistants. The number in 1883-84 was 22, and in 1884-85, 15. The 
Lieutenant-Governor visited the school on the 1st April 18s6; and on learning 
that, while there was a gold medal for* third-year and a silver medal for second- 
year students, there was none for students of the first year, His Honor promised 
to give a bronze medal to the best student of that year. Tho medal was accord¬ 
ingly struck, and awarded to Debendra Nath Roy. 

187. Dacca Medical School, —Surgeon-Major A. Crombio was in charge 
of the school till the 24th February, when Surgeon-Major C. J. W. Meadows 
assumed charge. At the close of the session there were 8 fourth-year, 32 third- 
year, 54 second-year, and 56 first-year students, making a total of 150 on tln*^ 
rolls, against 149 the year before. Of these, 16 were vernacular scholarship- 
holders, 10 held medical scholarships, and 10 wore free students. 

Of 40 third and fourth-year students who appeared at the final exami¬ 
nation, 37 qualified as Civil Hospital Assistants. At tho junior diploma exami- 
natijn, 48 out of 54 students were successful. • 

The instruction continues to bo of a practical character. At tho Mitford 
Hospital the students do most of the dressing, compounding and administration 
of drugs; they kce]) records of cases, and are constantly put to practical exa¬ 
mination at the bedside. 

188. Temple Medical School, Bankipore, —The session opened with 144 
students, but at the close of the year there remained only 92, of whom 32 were 
stipend-holders in the second and third year. Owing to the backwardness of 
midde education in Behar, groat difficulty is found in keeping up a supply of 
students who have passed the middle scholarship examination. It will probably 
be necessary either to relax the initial test, or to induce qualified students to 
attend by the offer of scholarships in the first year. There are no free 
students in the school. 

Of the 32 third-year students, 25 passed the final examination and obtained 
diplomas. Of the 40 second-year students, 33 passed tho junior examination. 

189. GuttaeJe Medical School. —Surgeon-Major W. X). Stewart was in charge 
of the Hcliool throughout tho year. 

The number of students was 39 against 35 in the preceding year. Of these, 
16 wore in the first-year, 13 in the second-year, and 10 in the third-year class. 

Eight students who appeared at tho final examination all passed^ and have 
accordingly boon panted licenses qualifying them for tho post of Hospital 
Assistant. Of 11 junior students, 10 were found qualified for promotion to 
the third year. Eflforts are being made to establish a class for training women. 

190. The two lIomoDopathic Medical schools at Dacca had 157 pupils, 
against 168 of last year, and cost Rs. 2,310, collected from fees. The students 
come from Dacca, Furreedpur, Backergunge, Mymensiiigh, Tipperah, Noa- 
kholly and Rajshahye. 

191. Engineering. —The institutions for teaching engineering and survey¬ 
ing are the Engineering College at Seebpore, the three Government survey 
schools at Dacca, Patna, and Cuttack, and tho Ranchi Survey class for the 
training of amine. Tho number of students in these institutions was 339, against 
320 in the preceding year. 

192. Bngineering College, Seeipore. —The number of students in the Engineer 
department affiliated to the University was 52, against 42 in the preceding 
year; of these, 17 were in tho first, 20 in the second, 10 in the third, and 
five in the fourth-year class. The Apprentice Department consisted of 104 
students, against 107, distributed as follows:—24 in the first, 34 in tho 
second, 27 in the third, and 13 in the fourth-year class. There were also six 
senior students. 
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The University examinations in Engineering were held in June 1885. 
There were five candidates for the License in Civil Engineering, of whom two 
passed in the second division ; and one candidate for the License in Engineering 
(under the new regulations), who also passed in the second division. Owing to 
changes in the date of examination, only one student, who rejoined the college 
after a previous failure, was qualified to appear at the first examination in 
Engineering. He again failed to pass. At the annual examinations, 15 
second-year students appeared ; of these, 8 were promoted to the third-year 
class. Of 19 first-year students, 16 wore found qualified for promotion. 
During the year 27 students were admitted into the first-year class, of whom 
10 subsequently left. 

193. In the Apprentice Department, the six senior students left with 
certificates after the completion of their practical course. At the final exa¬ 
mination of the fourth-year class, 13 students appeared, of whom three belonged 
to the old Civil Overseer ” class. These latter were successful. One has 
taken an appointment in Assam, and the other two are now engaged upon 
works in progress, so as to complete their course. Of the ten mechanical 
apprentices, nine passed the examination. One of these has since resigned, 
and the remaining eight are now going through their 18 months’ training in 
the workshops. 

The annual examinations were held in January. Twenty-four third-year 
students were examined, three having previously left the college with sub- 
overseer’s certificates. Of tlioso examined, nineteen were promoted to the 
fourth-year class, one of whom has since resigned. Thirty-four second-year 
students presented themselves for examination and 22 passed. Of 27 first-year 
students who appeared at the annual examination, 22 were promoted to the 
second-year class. Of 43 candidates who came up for admission, 25 passed 
the test^examination, and 21 joined the college. Two boys, who had passed by 
standard Vli of the Code for European schools, were also admitted to the 
first-year class. 

Jn accordance with the rules, one overseer’s and three sub-overseer’s certi¬ 
ficates were granted to students on leaving the college. 

At the departmental examination for fourth grade accountants in the 
Public Works Department, 37 candidates appeai-ed. Of these, 18 passed and 
received certificates. 

194. One wing of the new buildings was taken over from tho Public 
Works Department in June 1885. Sixty-four native students now reside in 
it. The building is satisfactory, with the exception of the floors, which should bo 
laid down with cement or asphalt* Shelves and pegs are also required for students’ 
books, clothes, &c. The native dining hall and cook-room are still lying unused, 
as drains have not been constructed round them. This is a serious inconvenience, 
the old dining bungalow and kitchens being in a very dilapidated condition. 

195. The second and third-year engineer classes proceeded to Mudda- 

E ore for survey work; the Principal, assisted by Babu Dwarka Nath 
>utt, being in charge. Work began on the 23rd November and continued 
up to the end of January. The work of the senior students consisted in 
traversing 4 t line of country about five miles long with a view to the 
construction of a railway. Having selected a line, its position was laid down 
by the theodolite; it was then levelled over, cross sections were taken, and the 
aetails of the country were filled in by plane-table. The second-year students 
were engaged upon a trigonometrical and traverse survey, the details of which 
were filled in by plane-table; also some time was spent in levelling, contouring, 
laying out curves and side-widths and erecting profiles for embankments. The 
first-year class under tho direction of Mr. olatcr made a chain and com¬ 
pass survey of the Botanical Gardens, and also did some levelling. The 
first, secona and third-year apprentice classes were exercised in surveying and 
levelling in the neighbourhood of the college by Bahu Surendra Kumar Bose. 
The fourth-year Engineer elass, accompanied by Mr. Slater, visited during tho 
cold season the following works:— 

Bum and Company’s Works, Howrah. 

Hastings Lift Bridge. 

Chitpore Lock. 

Barrackpore Water-works and laying of the new 48-inch main. 
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The new Hooghly Bridge. 

Jamalpore East Indian Railway Workshops. 

196. The health of the students has been fair during the past year ; there 
were no deaths, and the daily average of sick on the medical officer’s books 
was (exclusive of cases of sprains, wounds, and other accidents) 5‘85. As 
the average number attending class was 140, this gives a percentage of 4'18 
on the daily sick-list, against 5'2 in 1884-85. The number of persons residing 
on the College premises on the Slst March 1886 was 286. 

The athletic club ie still maintained; but with the exception of football 
(of which all, even Hindus, appear to be very fond) and lawn tennis, the 
students do not enter into outdoor games. 

At the close of the year, the strength of the Seebpore College Volunteer 
Rifle Corps was 51 of all ranks ; of these, 39 were students. Mr. J. T. Simpson, 
Executive Engineer, Calcutta Workshops Division, was gazetted Captain of 
the Corps pn 3rd April 1885, and has since been in command. 

197. All students, with the exception of the senior Engineer class, attend 
the workshops as follows :— 

Engineer Department, —Daily, except Saturdays, from 1-30 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Apprentice Department, —Daily, from 8 a.m. to 11 a.m., except on Saturdays, 
when they attend from 8 a.m. to 10 a m. 

There were on the workshop-register 113 students, of whom 32 were 
Europeans and 81 natives. A set of new rules for the annual examination of 
students in practical work having been approved, the first examination under 
the rules was held during the year. Of 85 students who were examined, 
all but five were successful. The European students acquitted themselves 
creditably, and the Executive Engineer was also satisfied with the progress 
made bj^ the native students. The influence of the examination is reported to be 
entirely satisfactory. The Executive Engineer is of opinion that, with a few 
exceptions, all the apprentices are likely to tum out useful and efficient men, 
quite competent for employment as foremen in workshops and as subordinates 
in the Public Works Department. 

198- I have come to the conclusion that the present constitution of the 
Engineering College, and the course of studies pursued in it, require to be 
thoroughly overhauled. There is no doubt that the college is, for some 
reason or other, not attractive to students, and does not do for the Province such 
an amount of useful work as the large expenditure upon it would seem to 
require. Many causes have been assigned lor this. On the one hand, it is 
alleged that the necessarily strict discipline maintained at Seebpore, where 
the students are housed and boarded as well as taught, is excessively irksome 
to them. Then they complain of the fatiguing work of the shops; and on this 
point i may state that many engineering authorities whom I have consulted 
attach but little importance to tliis characteristic feature of the Seebpore 
course,—at afiy rate as regards the Engineer students. Next, professors and 
pupils alike complain of what they stigmatise as the capricious character of 
the University examinations, and the arbitrary and uncertain nature of their 
results. It is alleged that a class will year after year, with a series of different 
examiners, pass well and creditably in a certain subject; and then suddenly, 
a new examiner being appointed, the same class of pupils, having received 
the same preliminary training, and having been taught for the same time by 
the same professors, will all, or nearly all, be plucked in that subject. Lastlj’^, 
there is the standing complaint that Government offers but little encourage¬ 
ment to the graduates of the college. This point, however, should not be 
laboured, for the Public Works Department can of course offer students no 
more appointments than there are vacancies; and students must look more and 
more xmly for employment to those great works of public utility which are 
being earned out by private agency. On the other hand, it has been alleged 
by those who have become acquainted with the work of the* college as 
examiners or in other ways, that the course of instruction is in some respects 
antiquated and not in line with modern requirements, and in sonde respects 
unpractical. These defects, if it is true that they exist, may^ perhaps be 
attributed in some degree to the crystallising effect of a test applied by rigid 
University regulations; but their importance canttot be overrated if students 
are to look| as they will have to look more and moroi to private fields of 
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employment in which the modern, practical, and adaptable worker alone is 
valued. The University is of necessity a slow-moving body, and on that 
and other grounds both the authorities of the college and its critics would 
probably be glad to see it dissociated from University control; the certi¬ 
ficates being awarded to successful students by the Principal after a college 
examination, as 1 understand is the practice at Madras. There is no doubt 
that in this way the course of study could be modified from time to time with 
perfect ease, as circumstances might require ; the course would become more 
elastic; and further, there would cease to be any ground for the complaint of 
arbitrary and fluctuating tests being applied to the students. Still, its connexior 
with the University gives a recognised position to the college and the students 
trained in it, and at any rate it secures the course of study from violent or 
unnecessary changes. The question of maintaining University control over 
the college may well be considered, but it is clear that the arguments are not 
all on one side. 

199. Dacca Survejf School. —There were 52 students in the first-year and 
25 in the second-year class, against 24 and 23 respectively in the previous 
year. In the beginning of the session, the number in the first-year class was 
as high as 79, but several students had to leave the school for want of means. 
The fees amounted to Rs. 809 against Rs. 555 in the year before. The gross 
expenditure was its. 3,352 against Rs. 3,395. 

Of the 23 students who were in the first-year class at the beginning 
of the year, 19 appeared at the annual examination. Of these 15 were promoted 
to the second-year class. Out of 24 second-year students, 22 went up for the 
final examination, and 14 passed and obtained certificates. 

200- Patna Survey School. —There were 65 students on the rolls, against 
54 in the preceding year. The Hindus numbered 41 and the Mahomedans 23 
There was one Eurasian. 1 he fee receipts amounted to Rs. 712, against Rs. 570 
in the previous year The total expenditure was Rs 2,464 against Rs. 2,541. 

Of the 26 first-year students who app ared at the annual examination, 
19 passed and were pronjoted to the second.year class. .At the final examin¬ 
ation 25 second-year students presented themselves, of whom 24 passed, 8 
in the first, 13 in the second, and 3 in the tliird division. 

201. Cuttack Survey School. —There were 59 students, against 55 in the 
preceding year. There were 37 Hindus, one Mahomedan and one Christian- 
,The fees amounted to Rs. 498 against Rs. 493, and the expenditure was 
Rs. 2,644 against 2,749 in the preceding year. At the final examination 25 
students presented themselves and 23 were successful. 

202. Ranchi Survey Class. —This class is attended solely by native 
Christians, who have received their preliminary education in the local 
pciission schools. It was started in 1882-83 under the auspices of Mr. Power, 
.then Deputy Commissioner of Lohardugga, with the object of training 

for employment in the Settlement Department as well as in the road cess 
and other local \/orks. The course of studios consists of practical geo¬ 
metry, mensuration, drawing, and surveying with the chain and compass. The 
work of teaching is conducted by the third master of the zilla school in 
his leisure hours, for which he is allowed an additional remuneration of 
Rs. 10 a month. Ever since its foundation, the class has enjoyed a grant of 
Rs. 25 from the funds of the Ranchi Municipality. The Corporation has since 
given notice that this grant is to cease from the beginning of the present 
financial year; and the class has accordingly been closed. On the 31st of 
March last there were 7 pupils on the rolls, against 15 at the close of the 
previous year. 

203. Art and Industry. —The Government School of Art in Calcutta is 
the most imjmrtant institution under this head. It continues to maintain its 
high character, and has during the year received some accession of pupils. The 
death during the year of Mr. H. Locke, the late Principal, who for many 
years laboured to raise the institution to a high point of excellence, is largely 
regretted by all friends of the school. He was succeeded by Air. Schaum¬ 
burg, whose services promised to be of the utmost value to the scliool, especially 
in the development. of Industrial Art, but who also unhappily died very 
shortly after his appointment. The institution was then placed in temporary 
icbargc of M. Ghilardi, the Assistant Principal. 
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The industrial schools at Mahisadal^ Midnapore, and Bankoora are also 
deserving of notice. 

204. School of Art —The number of students on the roll was 163, against 157 
in the year before. The receipts from fees amounted to Rs. 3.116, against 
Rs. 3,406 in the preceding year, and the expenditure wss Rs. 18,818 against 
Rs. 22,642. The cast and bust drawing class left something to be desired in 
the treatment of reflections and half tints as well as in projections, though 
the detail was correct. Some progress has, however, been already made in this 
class. In the wood carving and metal chasing classes a change has been made 
in the character of the work, which has hitherto consisted chiefly in chiselling 
small copper plates or carving strips of wood. For the future these classes 
will produce useful articles, having already taken in hand two artistic coffers 
of pure Hindu style, with figures, ornaments, and emblems, after a model 
designed by M. Ghilardi, and executed by the head-master, Babu Annada 
Prasad Bagchi. The lithographic and wood engraving classes are progressing 
satisfactorily, and are able to undertake orders from private persons. The 
architectural and mechanical class also contains very good material; and 
it has been arranged that, at the re-opening of the class, examples on a 
large scale in the different orders of architecture shall be taken in hand. 
The modelling class, though the attendance is small, promises well. Some 
good copies of small sculpture have been made. The elementary drawing 
classes, attended by 60 students, is likely to contribute new and strong elements 
to the superior classes. 

205. The only innovation introduced into the course has been a class of 
fresco painting under M. Gliilardi’s superintendence, and conducted entirely 
on the principles of ancient Indian decorative art. The character of this 
decoration has, it is alleged, been so much neglected, and at the present 
day has become so tinged by the admixture of European elements, that we 
seldom find in the productions of native artists any genuine impress of the 
local character. The same may bo said to a certain extent of architecture ; 
to a greater degree of the manufacture of cloth and carpets, wood carving and 
metal chasing (repouss(5 work); and most of all, of mosaic and fresco decora¬ 
tions. 

M. Ghilardi adds:—The late M. Schaumburg pointed out to me the 
necessity of reinstating Indian Decorative Art in its original brilliancy; but both 
he and myself were fully aware that we should have been undertaking a task 
beyond our powers, for the reason that we should have found in the native 
students themselves the chief and the strongest opposition to our efforts. 
It is for this reason that our ncwl 5 ’^-cstablished fresco painting class numbers 
only eight students. If our 163 students were asked which branch of the 
profession the^ would rather cultivate, the majority of them would answer 
portrait painting. A decorative painter is not hold in great esteem among 
Indians, and is considered little better than a common mechanic. The 
Musulmans on this point show better judgment. I should fail in my duty 
if I omitted to bring to notice the great advantag(3 that the school derives 
from the merits and special services of the hoad-mastor, Babu Annada Prasad 
Bagchi, whose njaimer of fulfilling his duties is beyond praise. I hope 
that the Government may bo induced to reward the merits of this talented 
teacher, who does credit to the school. Ho has the soul of an artist, is above 
all ignorant prejudices, and 1 do not hesitate to place him first among Indian 
artists.” 

206. Art Gallcrff^ Calcutta. —The sanctioned grant was Hs. 10,000, and the 
actual expenditure Rs. 5,034. The g dlery was open to the public for 102 
days. The total number of visitors to the galiory was 2,901:—Euroj^eans and 
East Indians 237, Hindus 2,5l7, Mahomodans 147. The gallery was closed 
to the public for repairs from the 25th August to the 31st December 1885. 
Five European and East Indian gentlemen copied pictures from the gallery, 
and the advanced students of the School of Art have made free use of this 
privilege. 

The pictures now in the possession of the gallery are the following ;— 
oil-colour paintiinrs 69; water colour paintings 64; engravings 78; chromo¬ 
lithographs 61; chalk and pencil drawings 6 ; photographs and ether works of 
art 41. Total number 308. 
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307. 
year:— 


The foIloEdng works of ^ wraire procured lor the Gallery during the 


Oil paintings :—WoodbarT Common, Devon, bj J. Birbmyra. Furobased from 
Mr. Birkmyre for 

A Portrait, School of Janet. Purchased bj Lord Northbrook 
A View of Haarlem Berkhejden „ „ 

Landscape, Wynants „ „ 

Studies of Cows' heads, Paul Potter „ „ 

Portrait of Philip le Hot, Vandy^ok „ „ 

View of the Pyramids, Frank Dulon « „ 

A Calm, Koekkoek „ „ 

Picture of Sheep, Morland », ,, 

Portrait of himself, Bubcns „ „ 

Watercolours:—^Negro Girl, Hunt „ „ 

Winchester Cathedral, Mackenzie „ ,, 

One picture, F. Underhill „ „ 

Four pictures, ditto. Presented by Lord Northbrook. 

Ten engrayings of Greek decorations from the Villa Negroni at Borne. 
Purchased by Lord Northbrook for ... 

Key plate to tbe battle of Trafalgar, sent by Lord Northbrook. 



d. 

dn 

20 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

181 

18 

0 

110 

5 

0 

29 

16 

8 

85 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

31 

1 

6 

35 

0 

0 

19 

17 

0 

93 

14 

0 

5 

10 

6 

5 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 


208. Ranchi Government Industrial School .—This school enjoyed a gross 
grant of Rs. 100 a mouth throughout the year. The number of pupils 
on its rolls on the 31st of March last was 24, all of whom received stipends. 
Instruction was imparted to tliese pupils in carpentry, and in elementary 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Tiie District Committee is not satisfied 
with the working of tlie school, and tiie question of re organising or closing it 
is at present under consideration. The total expenditure on the school was 
Rs. 1 ,«00, of which Rs 1,200 were paid by the State, and Rs. 400 met from 
the sale-proceeds of articles manufactured by the teachers and pupils. The 
furniture turned out is of the bazar type. The liead mechanic master, 
Mr. Raynbird, has resigned, but he is still connected with the school as its 
Honorary Superintendent. 

209. Ihe lalboffh Technical School .—T*'*is school has now worked for a 
full year, and has 63 students. The Moorshedubad Municipality contributed 
Rs. 469 towards its support, and Rs. 165 were raised from subscriptions. 
It is managed by a Committee, who have appointed an Honorary Superintend¬ 
ent and two teachers. An examination was held at the close of the year, 
and prizes were distiibuted to the successful students. The school began 
w'ith imparting instruction (gratis) in clock, repairing, carpentry, and electro¬ 
plating. Latterly, drawing and soap-making have l^en introduced. Ivory, 
bidri and embroidory works will shortly be taken in hand. 

210. The Ser&impore Technical School. —It was opened in February 1886, 
and on the 31st March last had 93 students on the rolls, consisting of young 
pupils as w^l as of pleaders, ministerial officers, &c. The Berbampore Muni- 
cip^ity contributed Rs. 120 towards the expenses of the school. Maharani 
Samamayi of Kossimbazar gave a donation of Rs. 500 for the purchase of tools 
and implements. Drawing, carpentry and clock-repairing are the subjects of 
instmetion. 

211. The Assistant Inspector of the Presidency Division adds:—“ Besides 
the two regular technical schools mentioned above, a technical class was opened 
in connection with the middle vernacular schools at Kandi and Jemua, and 
the hi(^ Rnglish school at Jang^pore, all in the district of Meorahedabad. 
These three technical classes sliomd have been shown in the district return 
as separate institutions. Carpentry, drawing, and sewing are the subjects 
taught. The Kandi Municipahty bears the cost of the technical class at Kandi, 
attended by 17 pupils. Tbe zemindar of Jemua pays the salaries of the 
teachers of the technical class at that place, which, is attended by 55 pupilu. 
I'he technical class at Jangipore, attended by 50 pupils, is maintained by prirate 
subsc^ptions.” 

213. Bankoora TeeJmieal Schools. —Of the two schools in Bankoora, one is 
situated in the sudder station of the district, and the other is at Bissenpme. They 
have together 60 pupils on their rolls. The school at Bankoora receives a 
^rant of Rs. 35 a month from Government. Instruction is given in carpentry 
tinsmith’s work and wicker-woric. Beyond those who would under any 
circumstances have learnt these branches of labour, only a few pupils of oth» 
castes are to be found in tbe school. 
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The Bis8eii{)ore school was opened in February lost. It is supported by 
the local Municipality, and also received a Government grant of Ks. 110 in 
one sum during the year. Carpentry and tinsmith’s work are taught in the 
school. The District Deputy Inspector does not speak well of the school, but it 
is too early to form any correct opinion about its prospects. 

218. Midnapore Industrial School, —The Industrial school at Midnapore 
is under the American Baptist Mission. It has 131 pupils, all belonging to the 
lower orders of the people, and learning the simple industrial arts, such as rope¬ 
making and needle-work. The upper primary standard with a little English is 
also taught. It has a monthly grant of Rs. 15 from Government. None of its 
pupils competed at the last upper primary scholarship examination. 

214. Maisadal Rajahs Technical School, —This is an unaided school. It has 
received its name in recognition of the endowment of Rs. 5,000 founded by 
tho Maisadal estate for the permanent support of the school, and of other 
donations from the same source for the supply of materials and other appli¬ 
ances, as noticed h\ the last report. The number of pupils has fallen during 
tho year from 68 to 41. Most of tho pupils are students of the high and 
middle schools in the town, and attend the industrial school after their other 
work is over for the day. Twenty of tho 41 pupils learn carpentry, and 13 
tinsmith’s work. 

215. Nawadi Industrial School. —This school is kept up at tho Nawadi rail¬ 
way station by the East Indian Railway Company, at a cost of Rs. 120 a year, 
for the elementary training of tho people in its employ. There were 34 
students, against 38 in the preceding year. 

216. Bengal Music School, —The numerical strength came ‘down from 37 
to 32. The school sits thrice a week in the evening in the premises of the 
Calcutta Training school, and works for two hours at a time. Indian music is 
taught, both theoretically and practically. The practical portion comprises 
the teaching of vocal as well as of instrumental music. '^Fhe instruments used 
are bahulina (violin'*, sclar^ mridanga^ and tahla, Tho expenditure on the school 
was Rs. 1,200, of which Rs. 198 were from fees and Rs. 300 from provin¬ 
cial revenues. Raja Sir Surendra Mohan Tagore, the founder of the school, 
contributed tho sum of Rs. 702. 

The Bankura Music School —Had 22 pupils. It has made some progress 
in vocal and instrumental music. 

217. Madhubani Sanskrit School, —This school has a grant of Rs. 25. The 
financial condition of the school is unsatisfactory owing to the difficulty of 
realising the subscriptions. The nurnber on the roll is 38 against 45 last year. 
Thc teaching in tho school has improved through the exertions of the head 
pandit, Ainbika Datta Vyasa. The Benares College course has been introduced, 
nine boys have passed the Pratham Pariksha,” and one is reading for 
the Madhyam Pariksha.” 

Godna Sanskrit School. —This school is called Sir Rivers Thompson’s 
Gautama Pathsala,” tho foundation stone of the school building having been 
laid by His Honor. It has an annual grant of Rs. 443 from the Revilgunge 
Municipality, and tho subscriptions amount to Us. 1,027. The special subject 
taught is logic. No fees are taken. Tho number on the roll was 67. 

Pooree Sanskrit School —This school was founded and endowed by the late 
Maharaja Sir Digbijay Singh, of Balramporo in Oudh. The number of 
students was 46, against 35 of the previous year. Two candidates appeared 
at the Sanskrit Title examination, of whom one passed. It has been proposed 
to amalgamate this institution with the Pooree zillah school; and the question 
is under consideration. 

218. The Sanskrit Title examination was held in April 1885. There were 
106 candidates against 80 in the preceding year. Of these, 99 actually 
presented themselves for examination, and 36 passed against 43. Of the candi¬ 
dates, 96 were Bengalis, 4 Uriyas and 6 Hindustanis; 103 wore Brahmins, 2 
were Baidyas, and 1 was a Kayasth. There were 44 candidates for examina¬ 
tion in Sanskrit literature, 36 in Hindu Law, and 26 in Hindu Philosophy. 
Of the successful candidates, 15 passed in literature, 18 in law, and only 3 
in philosophy. The total cost of the examination was Rs. 462, of wnich 
Rs. 250 were contributed by Government, and the remainder from the 
fees of candidates. A second examination was held in February 1886, at 
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which 86 candidates were successful, viz., 28 in literature, 5 in law, and 3 in 
philosophy. The usual rewards end prizes were paid on both occasions to the 
most successful candidates. They are provided partly from the Government grant 
of Rs. 1,500, and partly from the munificent private endowments that have been 
founded with tins object. 

219. Bhootea Boarding School .—number of pupils on 31st March was 
31, the same as last year, divided into seven classps. They learn both English 
and Tibetan, but are not subjected to any public examination. The first class 
has not yet reached the standard of the Entrance examination. The total 
expenditure during the year was Rs 4,058, being Rs. 58 in excess of the net 
grant Rs. 4,000. Of the total cost, Rs. 2,166 was spent on establishment, 
Rs. 402 on stipends, Rs. 792 on boarding charges, and Rs. 696 on contingencies 
of all kinds. The cost of educating each pupil was Rs. 133 against lis. 134 of 
the previous year. Two of the three pupils in the first class are employed as 
English teachers, and have charge of the last four classes. They draw Rs. 25 
a montli each. 'Ihc Inspector of the Rajshahye Circle expresses the opinion 
that too little use is made of the boys brought up in this school, who are 
specially qualified for employment in the Political and other departments of 
Government on the hills. Nevertheless, a list of those pupils trained in the 
school who are now employed as interpreters, explorers, and surveyors, is 
sufficient to testify to its utility. 

220. Agricultural Scholarships .—During the year under report Mr. N. N. 
Banerjea, b.a., was elected agricultural scholar. The other scholarship was not 
swarded. 

VII.—FEMALE EDUCATION. 


221. The following table 

compares the 

statistics 

of schools for native 

girls for the past two years :— 



1884.86. 

1886.80. 

OmLs' Schools— 


achouls. 

Pupilz. 

School*. 

Pupils. 

Maintaiued by the Depnrtmout 

Ditto by Miiuidpal Boards 

Aided by the Department or by Munici]ml 
Boards 

Unaided 

2 

4 

2,1C8 

135 

186 

160 

37,662 

2,789 

2 

4 

2,048 

242 

201 

169 

32,216 

3,746 

Total 

... 

2,309 

40,797 

2,296 

43,321 

Girls in boys' schools 

... 


35,749 


34,716 

, Grand Total 

... 

2.3< il 

76,546 

2,296 

78,037 


222. The number of girls’ schools has decreased from 2,309 to 2,296, 
but their pupils have risen from 40,797 to 43,321. The number of girls in boys’ 
schools has declined from 35,749 to 34,716. There were three high English 
and four middle English schools for girls, as in the previous year, but the number 
of middle vernacular schools fell from 19 to 15. There was a decrease of two 
schools in the Burdwan Division, and of one school iu each of the Divisions 
of Rajshahye, Dacca, and Chittagong and iu the town of Calcutta. Upper 
primary girls’ schools rose from 266 to 274, and their pupils from 8,383 
to 9,294. Lower primaries numbered 2,000 with 32,912 pupils, against 2,017 
with 31,053. The following statement shows their distribution during the lust 
two years 

Lower primary sc/wols/or girls. 


1884-8fi. 1888-80. 





Schools. 

Pupils.’ 

Schools. 

i*»pil^ 

Presidency 

... 

... 

313 

6.869 

308 

6,604 

Calcutta 



43 

1,112 

56 

1,441 

Burdwan 



137 

2.800 

127 

2,666 

Bajshahye 


... 

160 

2 281 

115 

1,820 

^Daeca 

'Chittagong 


... 

931 

11,204 

747 

9,326 



138 

1.50U 

279 

3.099 

Patna 



60 

1,110 

98 

1,511 

Bbagulpore 

Chota Ivagpore 


... 

116 

70 

2.025 

2,218 

124 

82 

2.904 

2,233 

Orissa 



46 

854 

62 

1,236 

,, Tributary Mohals 



4 

72 

2 

82 


Total 

••• 

2,017 

31,053 

2,000 

32,813 
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Mos£ of these schools are aided from the primary grant,,and the fluctua¬ 
tions in their numbers in the difPerent Divisions are due mainly to changes^ in 
tho system of administering that grant. The old departmental rule of paying 
the guru one rupee for five girls actually under instruction is in force in some 
districts, and is capable of considerable extension. 

223. Tho following table shows the attendance and expenditure in schools 
for girls:— 


CXABS OF Scnooi.B. 

Numboi* 

of 

HChoolH. 

Number 
of pupils on 
tho rolls on 
the aiBt 
March IHHG. 

A veraife 
number on 
the rolls 
nionlhly. 

Avoraf^o 

daily 

attendance. 

Expeitdititee. 

- 

Goyemiiient. 

Local 

Hources. 

1 Total. 




1 


Bb. 

Bs. 

Bi. 

Maintained l>y ihA TtepBrlimont ... 

2 

201 

188 

146 

17,206 

6,100 

22,306 

l>iLto by Municipal Hoards 

4 

150 

ir.3 

IH 


932 

933 

Aided by the Departmuiit or by 
Municipal Boards. 

2,048 

39,215 

35.048 

27,002 

90,011 

1,68,694 

2.58,706 

Unaided . 

242 

3,746 

3,277 

2,694 


13,900 

13,900 

Tola/ 

2,21M1 

43.321 

39.670 

29,900 

1,07,216 

1,88,626 

2.06.42 


224- Tho two departmental schools are the Bethune School and the 
Eden Female School at Dacca. Their aggregate cost was Rs. 22,306, of which 
the State contribution was Rs. 17,205. In the 2,048 aided schools tho Govern¬ 
ment expenditure was Rs. f.0,011, or Rs. 44 for each school, while tho 
total expenditure was Rs, 2,58,706, or at the rate of Rs. 126 a school. Tluisc 
averages, however, include scho(ds of all degrees of cost. From a fui'ther 
analysis of tlie r(jtiirns it appears that tho nuinhcr of native girls’ schools aided 
from tho grant-in-aid allotment is 35G, with 11,344 jmpils ; from circle and 
municipal grants, 35 schools with 1,319 pupils ; and from the primary grant, 
3,660 schools with 20,664 pupils. A grant-in-aid girls’school costs Rs. 162 
a year, while a primary grant school costs only Rs. 18. These figures clearly 
indicate the direction in which wo must look for tho further development of 
this important branch of j)uhlic instruction. The guru of a boys’ school can 
and does take> charge of an infant girls’ class in addition to his othcir duties 
at a trifling remuneration ; and although tho instruction lie can give is of a 
very elementary character, tho people readily send tlieir children to his care, 
and ill many cases tluj pujnls gain a sound and sufficient knowledge of the 
elements of learning before tiny are compciled to quit the scliool. 

225. The school dejiartment of tho Betliunc School had 142 pupils on 
its rolls, against 124 in the preceding year. The college department had five 
students, namely, two in the first and three in the fourth year class. No 
candidate liad })assed tho Entrance examination of 1884, and therefore there 
were no second-year stuilents. 'I’lu^ two candidates who aj^peared at tho First 
Arts examination of 1885 both failed, and withdrew their names; coiisoquentlv 
there were no third-year students. There were no candidates from this school 
at any other University examination held in 1885. Three pupils appeared at 
the Entrance cxamiiiatioii of April 18SG, and one of them, Sarala Gliosal, 
passed in the second division. There were no candidates from this scliool at 
the First Examination in Arts of 1886. Two young ladies, however, passed 
this examination from other scliools, one in the first division from tho Doveton, 
and one in tht? second from the Free Church Normal School. Of the three caiidi- 
dates from tho Bethune School for tho B.A. degree, Kamini Sen passed with 
honours in Sanskrit, and Priyatama Dutt took the ordinary degree. 

The cost of tho college classes was Rs. 3,323, of which Coveriimont contri¬ 
buted Rs. 3,100. Tho school departm(uit cost Rs. 10,778, of which Rs. 4,358 
were raised from fees and Rs. 12,420 paid by Government. 

226. Tho Eden Female School had 59 pupils on its rolls, against 62 in the 
previous yea»*; the fees rose from Rs. 96 to Rs. 112, while the subscriptions fell 
off from Rs. 652 to Rs. 360. At tho same time the cost of the school to Gov¬ 
ernment declined from Rs. 5,010 to Rs. 4,785. Two girls ajipcarcd at tho 
Entrance examination, of whom one, Bimala Gupta, passed in tho third division. 
Three appeared at the lower primary examination, of whom one passed. 

227. The hostel for female medical students, for which the Maharani 
Sarnamayi contributed the sum of one hikli and fifty thousand rupees, is now 
complete. The Government of Bengal has ruled that girls who pass tho 
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Entrance examigiation may, after a three years’ course of instruction, be admitted 
to the final test and honour examinations of the Medical College, and receive 
on passing certificates q^ualifying them to practice medicine, surgery and 
midwifery. Female stud cuts on Sir Walter de Souza’s foundation in con¬ 
nexion witli Lady Dufferin’s Fund are also admitted to the same privileges. 
There are 11 scholarships of Rs. 15 a month on this foundation, besides free 
studentships. The year has therefore been marked by an important advance 
in the provision for the higher education of women in medicine. 

228. The following table shows the principal institutions in Calcutta for 
the promotion of female education among natives, that receive Government 
aid. The schools are all attended by native girls, except the Church of England 
Normal School, in which European and jEurasian girls are trained to be 
teachers in native schools and zenanas. The total monthly Government grant 
is Rs. 2,469, against lis. 2,420 in the preceding year;— 


I,—Zenana Jqtincies, 


Americun Zonana Mission Agency 
Chureh of Euelaiul Zenana Mission Ageuey 
Churcli of Scotland ditto ditto 

Free Cliureh ditto ditto 


Total 


Monthly gmnt. 
Rs. A. 3*. 

7C2 0 0 
:m) o 0 
JUO o o 
no 0 0 


1,242 0 O 


II,—Normal Schools. 


Free Clinreh NormnI Seliool ... ... ... ... 1 GO 10 8 

Church of England Zenana Mission Normal School 3 GO O O 


Total ... :i2G 10 8 


III, — Orjohanaqc.s, 


(Jliurch of Scotland Orphanage 

American Mission Orphanage (Foundling Asylum) 

Free Church Orphanage 


AO 0 0 
mo O o 
76 0 0 


Total ... 216 O o 


• IV.—Schools for Native Girls, 

(A)— Grant-in-aid allotment. 

Church of Scotland— 

Sobhahuzar (Nandaram Sen's Lane) 

Dhopnpara 

Kiduerpore 

Sonai 

Badurbagan 
Free Cliurch — 

Pr.-Duff’s 

Olmrch of England— 

Christ Churc-h (High English) 
i'entral (Middle Vernacular) 

Mirza7)ore 

Shyambnzar (Darjipara) 

ICansaripara 
Sobihabazar (Kajbati) 

Methodist Episcopal— 

Dr. Thoburu's Native Girls’, Dliurrumtollah 

Wesleyan Mission— 

Toltollah 

American Unitarian Association — 

Mr. DalVs. Dliurrumtollah 
Native management— 

Darjfpara Hindu 


2 .> 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 0 
20 0 O 
20 O O 


80 0 0 


KJO 0 0 

60 0 0 
22 O O 
26 O O 
20 0 O 

26 0 0 


26 0 0 


20 0 0 


40 0 0 


26 0 0 


Total 


697 0 0 
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(B)—PbIMABT ALLOTB1BI7T. 

Shyambazar (Wesleyaa Mizsion) 

Chorebaf^ari Hindu 
Madan Milter’s Laue 
Rambagan, 1 
Ooabagau Lane ... 

Hiaduriaputi 

Machooabazar 2nd Street (Cburck of England) 

Camao Street (Wesleyan Mission) 

Manicktollaji Street 
Kansaripara 
Amherst Street ... 

' Sukea’s Street ... 

Total 
Gwand Totai. 

229. High Schools in Calcutta, —The Christ Church Girls’ School is the 
only aided high school. It is under the management of Miss Neele, and is 
highly Bpokop of by the Officiating Inspector of the Presidency Circle. The 
numbBr of pupils on its rolls rose from 4o to 43. Of these, 30 were Native 
Christians, 4 Hindus, and 3 Mahoniedans. The school is chiefly intended for 
the benefit of the middle class native converts residing outside the town. It is 
interesting to note that Mahornodans, who are generally backward in giving 
English education to their children, are sending their girls to this school. 
Many of the pupils are boarders. The school has not j^et attained the standard 
fixed, for the Entrance examination. There is ])rovision for teaching needle¬ 
work, drawing and music in addition to the ordinary subjects. The expendi¬ 
ture was Rs. 5,790, Rs. 1,476 being paid by Goveruirieut, and an ecpial sum 
being realised from fees. 

230. MifliUe Vernacular Schools in Calcutta. —The four so-c.alled middle 
vernacular schools are the Church of Scotland Or])haiiage, the Free Church 
Orphanage, the Foundling Asylum, and the Central S(;hool. The Free Church 
Orphanage was returned last year as an uj>per primary school. With the 
exception of the last, each of those schools has a training clo^iS attaclicd to it for 
tlic purpose of preparing mistresses for girls’ scihools and vzeuanas. A little 
English is taught in all of them, in addition to the vernacular subjects. TJiore 
is also provision for teaching needle-work. None of them actually read the 
middle vernacular standard. The text books they use are low, except in 
language. As they do not follow the course fixed eitlier for tiio middle verna¬ 
cular or for the upper ju'imary scholarship, it is difficult to reduce tlmin to any 
dej)artmeiital classification. The number of pupils hi these schools was 379, 
and the expenditure on them was Its. 20,322, of which Rs. 2,8(>7 were contri¬ 
buted from provincial revenues and l»s. 17,455 from locaJ sources. 

231. lJ}iper Frimarg Schools in Calcutta. —The aided u[)per primary stdiools 
rose from 120 to 130, and their [lupils from 2,787 to 3,119. Of these 130 schools, 
116 with 1,791 pupils were zenana schools, ajid 14 with 1,323 i)uj)ils were 
of tlie ordinary kind. Two of those schools receivc'd new grants during the 
year, namely, Sobliabazar 11 and Badurbagan, both under the Church of Scotland 
Zenana Mission. The expenditure on the 116 zenana s(;hools was Rs. 57,390, 
and that on the 14 girls’ S(diools was Rs. 21,3bl, (Sloverumcnt contributing for 
the former Rs. 15,004 and for the latter Rs. 4,350. Tluiro were also three 
unaided upper primaries, with 206 pupils. Tlie expenditure on them was 
lis. 7,133, Rs. 253 being raised from fees. 

232- The return of 116 zenana scimols given above is not strictly accu¬ 
rate. It is explained in the following way. Tlie work of instruction io the 
zenanas is in the hands of four missionary bodies called zenana agencies, who 
employ among them 116 teachers ; and for return purposes it has been the 
practice to count each teacher as a school. The number of teachers employed 
under each agency, and the number of pupils receiving instruction under 
each, are given below for the last two years :—- 



Namk op AaicNcr. 

Totu.']ior». 

Pupils* 

, Tc'iwlM.rs. 

I'upilsi. 

1. 

American Mission Zenana Agency 

t;i 

1.2‘jr, 

0() 

1.294 

3, 

Church of Knglaiul ditto 

10 

228 

10 

70 

3. 

I'hurch of Scotland ditto 

27 

47 

27 

188 

4. 

Free Church ditto 

9 

191 

13 

239 


Total 

... 107 

1,762 J 

no 

, 1,7»1 


Monthly grant. 
Rfl. A. P. 


10 0 
10 0 
8 8 


8 
8 
7 
7 
6 

6 0 0 
« 0 0 
6 8 0 
6 8 0 


O 0 
0 O 
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There has been an increase of 0 teachers and of 29 pupils. The opera- 
JEDrOATlOir/ tions of the agencies, it should be explained, are not confined to the town. 

They also send teachers to villages outside Calcutta. The duties of tli© 
teachers consist chiefly in visiting a certain number of houses once, twice 
or thrice in the week, and teaching young women or girls needle-work, in 
addition to reading, writing, and arithmetic in Bengali or Cnglish. In many 
houses it is not uncommon to find that advanced pupils learn only needle-work 
from the zenana teachers, and read Bengali or English with some of their male 

relatives. , [ 

233. The following table compares the number of pupils in the remaining 
14 upper primary schools for girls for the last two years 


Mahe of school. 

Pupils. Pupils. 

1. American Unitarian Association Girls’ ... ... ... 80 81 

2. Mirzaporc Cliurch of Kn^land Zenana Mission Girls’ ... 76 84 

3. Darjipara ditto ditto ditto ... ... 72 124 

4. Darjipara Hindu Girls* ... ... ... 110 60 

6. Dhopajiara Cliurcli of Scotland Zenana Mission Girls' ... 80 t^6 

6. Xidaorpore ditto ditto ditto ... IfX) 113 

7. Sonai ditto ditto ditto ... ... 43 61 

8. Dr. Duff’s Girls* (Free Churcli) ... ... ... 112 109 

9. Dr. Thobiirns Native Girls’ (Methodist Einscopal)... ... 96 172 

10, Toltollali Girls’(Wesleyan) ... ... ... #... ^ 60 69 

11. Kansaripara G. "K. Z. Al. ... ... ... ... 62 66 

32. Sobhabazar C. E. Z. M. ... ... ... ... 82 86 

13. Sobhabazar IT C. S. Z. M. ... ... ... . 162 

14. Badurbagan C. S Z. M. ... ... ... ... . 67 

jyVcfC Church Orphanage* ... ... ... ... 64 . 

Total ^ ... 1,026 1,323 


• ClosHifiod this year as a niiddlo vomacular school. 

There was an increase of one aided school and of 303 pupils. With 
the exception of the Darjipara Hindu Girls’, all these schools are under 
missionary management. The standards taught in them do not strictly conform 
to those prescribed either for the upper or for the lower primary scholarship 
examination. There being no upper primary scholarships for dalcutta, these 
schools have no special inducement to read the corresponding standard. The 
creation of a certain number of primary scholarships for girls has long boon 
under consideration. 

234. The three unaided schools noticed above are Bow Bazar under the 
Church of Scotland Zenana Mission, Dhurrumtollah under the Church of 
England Zenana Mission, and Chorebagan under native management. The 
Dhuirumtollah school was opened during the year. Besides these, there were 
several girls’ schools under the American and Baptist Zenana Missions, which 
declined to furnish returns. 

235. Lower Primaty Schools in Calcutta .—These schools are separately 
classified, with regard rather to the system under which they are worked than 
to any difference of standard. They are aided by capitation grants, under 
the system which was introduced in August 1884 for starting either girls’ 
schools independently or girls’ classes in connection with existing pathsalas. 
Iho number of these schools rose from 43 to 54, and their pupils from 1,112 
to 1,369. This is a fairly successful result for 21 months’ work. The maximum 
grant which a teacher may earn under this system is Its. 10. Of the 64 schools, 
6 are under female teachers and 48 are conducted by gurus having separate 
pathsalas. The boys’ pathsalas in Calcutta are generally held in the morning 
and afternoon, and remain closod from 10 a.m. to 3^ p.m. The girls’ schools 
under gurus are in consequence held between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
The 6 girls’ schools under female teachers sit between the hours of 11 a.m. and 
4 P.M. The standards taught in these schools are very low, and attempts should 
be mfide to raise them. 

The expenditure on them was Rs. 2,647, against Rs. 1,2«33 in the previous 
year, Government contributing Rs. 2,3‘28 against Rs. 1,183. There were two 
unaided schools of this class with 82 pupils. They were started during the 
year and have not yot been subsidised. Both are conducted by female 
teachers. 
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Besides the above, there were 39 ^rls’ classes, with 339 pupils, attached to 
lower primary schools for boys in Calcutta, against 34 classes with 285 pupils 
in 1884-85. In those classes the girls, most of whom are beginners, are 
taught along with the boys. 

236. Mrs. Wheelor, Inspectress of Schools, has furnished the examination 
returns of 4,086 pupils reading in zenanas and in schools for infants in Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood. The standards under which they were examined are the 
following. The primary stage, lower section, is that of a pupil who can read 
little words, can distinguish the different letters composing the words, can write 
the alphabet neatly, can numerate up to 50, and who has not gf)no beyond that 
standard. In the higher section of tho primary stage, a pupil should at least 
be able to read short stories, to spell words with copopound letters, to write 
easy sentences from dictation, and to write and count the numbers up to 1,000. 
If she can answer questions about tho stories she has been reading, can write 
portions of such stories from dictation, can read, spell, and explain compound 
words, can numerate up to five figures with ciphers, and do a simple addition 
sum, she is in the upper limits of the primary, und close to the middle stage. 
In the middle stage she should be able to road Bodhoday, write and spell 
well, and do addition and subtraction. If she further knows a little grammar 
and the definitions of geography, can write and spell without mistakes, can 
turn a piece of poetry into prose, and do a multiplication sum, she is approach¬ 
ing the confines of the upper stage. These standards are applicable mainly to 
Bcliools under zenana agcmcics in (Calcutta. The ordinary schools for girls read 
for the standards of the different scholarship examinations prescribed by Govern¬ 
ment, or for those fixed by the ITitakari Sabha of Uttarpara and other local 
associations for their own scholarships or reward examinations. 

Applying the foregoing standards to tho 4,086 pupils examined, Mrs. 
Wheeler reports that 1,573 passed by her standards, 1,803 were mere infants, 
and 710 were rejected; This is a large advance over the results achieved in the 
preceding year, when out of 3,702 pupils examined only 680 passed by the pre¬ 
scribed standards. Out of 836 pupils of the American Zenana Mission who were 
examined, 421 passed. The Church of England Zenana Mission presented 
1,091 pupils for examination, of whom 462 passed. The Church of Scotland 
Zenana Mission had 752 pupils examined, and 317 pa.ssed. 'I'he Free Church 
Zenana Mission sent up 418 pupils, of whom 145 passed. Of the pupils of the 
Zenana Mission established in connection with the Society for tho J*ro{)agation 
of the Gospel, 680 were examined and 189 passed. Schools unconnected with 
Zenana Missions presented 279 pupils, of whom 39 passed. 'I’licse last are 
generally taught by male teachers, and are regularly inspected by the local 
inspe sting staff of the llepartmcnt. The following fable shows in fuller detail 
the results of the examination :— 


Naub ov Mibbton. 


Amoni'an Zeunnu Mission. 

Chnrch of England ditto. 

Do, of Bootland ditto . 

Frno Chuwh . 

Society for the Propagation of the QoHpi-l 


No. of 
pupils 
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00 
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B 

1 

:U7 

00 
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448 

60 

25 

37 
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2 


IW 

133 
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03 


30 

17 1 5 

1 

0 

. 

189 j 

71. 

417 


Mrs. Wheeler’s work lies chiefly among the zenanas in and near Calcutta, 
which are not open to tho inspection of the ordinary stuff of the Department. 
This work is steadily assuming j)roportion8 which render it necessary that the 
undivided attention of the Inspectress should be devoted to them. It will 
probably be necessary to relievo Mrs. Wheeler entirely from tho inspection of 
infant schools taught by male teachers, which are inspected and controlled by 
tho local officers. 

237. In the Presidency Division the number of girls’ schools for general 
education declined from 360 to 351, but the number of girls attending them 
increased from 8,120 to 8,489. There were also 3,516 girls in boys’ schools, 
against 3,469 of the previous year; so that tho total number of girls receiving 
school instruction was 12,005, against 11,589 in the preceding year. The 
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Government expenditure on account of female education rose from Rs. 16,828 
to Rs. 16,840, and the expenditure from local sources from Rs. 32,254 to 
Ks. 36,487. Eight girls out of nine passed tlie upper primary and 41 passed 
the lower primary scholarship examination. 

238. The gurus of primary schools have been the chief agency through 
which more girls have been brought under instruction; and the general 
staff of Sub-Inspectors have also been very useful in ‘supervising the work 
of the gurus in this respect and in rewarding them according to depart¬ 
mental rules. 'I'ho jessore-Khulna Union, the Central Bengal Union, the 
Takia-Hitakari Sabha, and the Sripur Uitasadhini Sabha in this division did 
good work during the year in promoting female education. Tlie District 
Committees of Public Instruction at jessore and Khulna pay Ks. 100 each 
towards the expenditure of the Jessore-Khulna Union on this account, 

239. In the Burdwan Division the schools declined from 188 to 175, and 
their pupils from 4,660 to 4,409 ; but the girls in boys’ schools wore 8,180, 
against 7,487 in the preceding year. The Inspector urges that the schools 
ought to bo more liberally assisted from public funds. In Burdwan and Mid- 
naporo a capitation allowance of two annas is given for each girl who has 
made fair progress, the effect being that the gurus received very little. Both 
schools and pupils show an increase in Bankoora and Midnaporo. Of the 
76 grant-ifi-aid schools, 41 are under the management of various missionary 
bodies, inclusive of 30 schools under zenana agencies. These agencies arc 

(1) the Chinsurah Agency, uiuh'r Miss Raikes, with a grant of Ks. 8() a monlli ; 

(2) the American Baptist Mission Agency at Midnaporo, under Miss Combe, 
with a grant of Rs. 60 a month ; and (3 tlie ageiuiy under Miss Mulvany at 
Burdwan, with a grant of Rs. 20 a month. 

240. The Uttarpara Hitakari Sabha scholarship examinations wore held in 
March last. These examinations are based upon three distinct standards, corre¬ 
sponding to what are departnientally known as the 4th, 5th, and Oili standards, 
respectively'', for girls’ schools. The examinations are accordingly of a three¬ 
fold character, and are classed as junior, senior, and final. The standards as 
they now exist were revised in October 1885, so as to bring them on a level 
with the departmental standards, in order that a greater number of schools 
might be brought within the range of the Sablia’s examinations. I'he objecl 
with wliicli the standards were revised has been largely fulfilled. The girls’ 
schools in Midriaporc^, which in previous y^t3ars kept themselves aloof, hav<3 
adopted the revised standards, and have for the first time sent up candidates 
to the examination hold by the Sabha. Beerblioom also has added to tJie list 
of affiliated jiirls’ scliools. 

241. The results of the junior, senior, and final (ixaminations held by the 
Hitakari Sabha in March last are given below :— 
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242. It appears from the above table that 67 scholarships were awarded 
on the results ot these examinations; five final scholarships are of the value of 
Rs. 3 a month each, 15 senior of Rs. 2 a month, and 47 junior of Ro. 1 a month. 
Howrali hao taken up the largest number of scholarships, and Beerbhoom the 
smallest number. It is to be remembered, however, that these scholarships 
are competitive as between Howrah and Ilboghly only; in the other districts 
of the division the number of scholarships is antecedently fix^d for each. 
The 12 scholarships awarded in Midnapore are the result of splitting up one 
middle English scholarship into three senior scholarships of Ks. 2 each and 
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Tiino junior scholarships of Re. 1 each, all tenable for one year. In Beerbhoom 
one additional senior scholarship of Rs. 2 and three junior scholarships of 
Re. 1 each were created during the year, so that the total number of scholar¬ 
ships for this district rose to eight, viz., one final, two senior, and five junior. 
One of the senior scholarships not being taken up, it was divided into two 
junior scholarships; hence nine scholarships were awarded this year. In 
Hooghly, two out of tlie sixteen lower primary scholarships assigned to the 
district have, as a special measure, been set apart for those that do not compete 
at the Hitakari examinations. In connection with the llitakari examinations, 
it is worthy of note that a Mahomedan girl succeeded in winning a junior 
scholarship in the district of Beerbhoom. 

243. At the departmental uj){)cr primary scholarship examination for this 
division no girls competed. At the lower primary examination, however, eleven 
came forward—four from Burdwan, ^four from Midnaporc, one from Howrah, 
and two from Hooghly. Of these, *seven were sue.cessful, viz., three from 
Burdwan, two from Hooghly, and one from ea(?h of the districts of Midnaporc 
and Howrah. The suc.cessful pupil from Midiiapore was a Sonthal girl, to 
whom, ill lieu of a scbolarshij), a prize in the shape of an ornament of the 
value of Rs. 15 was given. 

244. In the Eajshahyc Division girls’ schools dcclineu from 169 to 124, 
and their pupils from 2,492 to 2,074. Girls in boys’ schools fell from 1,817 to 
1,464. This decrease is shared by all the districts except Rajslialiye. Both 
upper and lower primary hoys’ schools are attended by girls, but not as yet 
to any groat extent. The Government expenditure was Rs. 3,617, to meet 
Rs. 3,701 locally contributed. 

245. In the Dacca Division the schools decreased from 953 to 770, and 
their pujjils from 19,877 to 16,882. The Olliciating Inspector attributes this 
decline chitfly to the levy of fees, but ])arily to the injudicious multiplying” 
of girls’ schools in the Dacca district in the previous year. The Government 
expenditure has fallen from Hs. 17,101 to Rs. 14,449. One girl passed the 
Entrance examination in the third division, nine passed the upper, and 174 
the lower primary scholarship examination. The Inspector, Mr. Hill, doubts 
whether native appreciation of female education wmII (wer shew itself in steady 
pecuniary support. “ Kvi'ti when native gentlemen wish their daughters to be 
educated, they are naturally averse to sending them away from their homes. 

I fence the transfer of a few Government officers will often r<iduce a school 
from the middle to the lower primary stage in a single day. If female educa¬ 
tion is to be a real thing it will be through the efforts of sucii l)odios as the 
Hitaishini Sablia, wdiicli establishes good sidiools in suitable j)laces and by its 
subsidies prevents iUv teachers being depondont on the fluctuations of their 
roll-number. It is absolutely iiiipossiblii to work female education in the same 
way as the cducati(»n of boys, and the acknowledgment of this fact will be the 
first step in advance.” 

246. In the Chittagong Division the schools are reported to have increased 
from 142 to 285, and the number of girls (iiieltiding those attending boys’ 
scliools) from 5,905 to 7,858. Three girls passed the upper and 20 tlio lower 
primary scholarship examination. In Tipperah, where the largest increase 
has taken place, the girls’ schools have increased by 171, and the girls attending 
them by 2,121. Tliis is due to the increase in the sanctioned allowance 
from 8 annas to one rupee for every five girls making j)rogress. The loss of 
one middle class girls’ school is due to a change of classification. The Tipperah 
Zenana Education Society, the Deputy Inspector remarks, held their annual 
examination of the zenanas in May 1885, in wdiich 197 candidates wore 
examined in eight different standards and 180 passed, against 98 out of 146 
candidates of the previous year. How many of these are really zonana'ladies 
and how many girls reading in the departmental schools, I am unable to find 
out from the information received from the Society.” Tlic Assistant Inspector 
thinks that the Society should be called upon to restrict its examination to 
actual zenana ladies, and not admit to it girls reading in schools; for in that 
case only can a proper estimate he formed of the actual work done by the Society 
in promoting zenana education. In Chittagong the schools for gilds have declined 
frtmi 7 to 6, and the number of girls in schools has fallen from 1,339 to 931. 
The loss of schools, the Deputy Inspector reports, is due to the Inspector’s 
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circular on the levying of fees in girls’ schools, which was approved by the 
Magistrate. Girls’ education is yet in its infancy, and the more so in Chitta¬ 
gong, which is very backward even in respect of boys’ education. The falling 
off of girls in boys’ schools is due to a general loss in lower primary schools 
during the year under report.” In Noakholly, the number ^ of girls’ schools 
of all classes has fallen from 96 to 71, but the number of girls in schools has 
advanced from 2,096 to 2,239. 'fhe Noakholly middle vernacular girls’ school 
sent no candidates either to the middle or to the upper primary examination. 

247. In the Patna Division the schools rose from 61 to 99, and their pupils 
fell from 4,672 to 4,292. This Division is still backward in female education, 
the only tolerably good schools being those attended by Bengali girls. 

248. In the Bhagulporo Division there were 128 schools with 4,809 pupils, 
against 118 with 4,140 in the preceding year. There were 1,911 girls reading 
in boys’ schools. Tho number of schools in Monghyr has risen from 13 to 37, 
and the number of pupils from 239 to 8()o. Tho Commissioner and the Magis¬ 
trate examined some of these schools and gave rewards to tho girls; 11 girls 
passed the lower primary scholarship examination. In the Bliagulpore district 
the number of schools has increased from 25 to 39, and their pupils from 
466 to 1,005. Throe girls appeared at the upper primary scholarship examina¬ 
tion and one passed in the third division. A bond jUie Sonthal girls’school 
with 21 pupils has been started in tho Suddor sub-division of &e district. 
Purncah shows an increase of 12 girls’ schools and 349 pupils. In the Sonthal 
Perguuuahs the number of girls’ schools is 11; 1,028 girls attended school 
against 885 of tho previous year. Two schools for tho special education of 
Sonthal girls, taught by female teachers and supported from tho primary 
grant, have been opened—one in the Godda and the other in tho Rujmchal 
sub-division ; 5 girls and one female-teacher passed the lower primary scholar¬ 
ship examination. Iii the Bhagulporo Division, Maldah seems to bo the least 
advanced in female education. It has only seven schools as in tho previous 
year; but tho number of pupils has increased^ from 134 to 154. Tlierc arc 
also 133 girls attending boys’schools. Two girls appeared at tho last lower 
primary scholarsliip examination, of whom one passed in the first and the 
other in the second division. 

219. In Chota Nagpore there were 92 girls with 2,660 pupils, against 80 
with 2,638 in the preceding j'ear. Girls in boys’ schools numbered 1,973 
against 2,023. Eleven schools in Singbhoom are reported to have boon closed 
for want of funds—a statement which appears to imply that the ])rimary 
grant was not efficiently administered in this respect, Tho girls of aboriginal 
races numbered 938 against 1,121 in the year before. This decrease is due 
to the closing of schools in Singbhoom. At tho lower primary scholarship 
examination 61 candidates out of 83 were successful. Tho mistress of a 
girls’ school also passed this examination. 

250. In Orissa the number of girls’ schools has increased from 59 to 75, 
and their pupils from 1,421 to 1,780. This increase of 16 schools and 359 
pupils, which is almost wholly confined to the Cuttack district, is duo to tho 
encouragement given to the establishment of girls’ schools by the offer of 
stipends out of tho district primary assignment. Tho number of girls in boys’ 
schools shows a satisfactory advance in the Cuttack district and a slight 
increase in Pooree; while in Balasorc it exhibits a considerable decrease, attri¬ 
buted by the district Deputy Insj)octor to tho exclusion of inferior pathsalas 
L jm the annual returns. At tho middle vernacular, scholarship two girls from 
the Cuttack Uindu girls’ school wore successful, and 18 girls passed the upper 
primar}' scholarship examination. At the lower _ primary scholarship exami¬ 
nation 80 girls were successful—a number whiep probably exceeds the total 
number of girls who have passed that examination since the introduction 
of the primary system into Orissa. Cuttack has passed the largest number 
of gir]'<, liext comes Balasoro, and then Pooreo. This satisfactory result points 
to the wholesome character of the oxten8U)n of female education which has 
been effected in Cuttack under the operation of tho primary system in the 
com'se of the last two years. 

251. In tho Orissa Tributary Mehals there were six girls’ schools. The 
number of girls under instruction was 313. Five girls passed the lower 
primary scholarship examination. 
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VIII.—EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS. 

252. In accordance with the practice of former years, I have thought it 
desirable to lay Mr. Nash’s report in full before Government, with slight modi¬ 
fications. The most important event in connection with European education in 
Bengal during the year under report was the definite substitution of the Code 
system of payment by results for the system of fixed ^ants previously in 
force. The scale of grants given in the draft Code submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1882 was based upon data which were known to bo inaccurate. 
The Committee, therefore, in their report recommended that this scale should not 
be introduced for two years, and that during that period all the schools should 
be regularly inspected and examined under the Code with a view to the 
determination of a suitable scale of grants. This recommendation was 
accepted by the Government of India, and during the years 1883-84 and 
1884-85 all the aided schools in Bengal were examined, and the amounts that 
they would have earned at the Code rates wore recorded. At the close of 
the examination season of 1884-85, Mr. Nash proposed a new scale of grants 
for both attendance and instruction, and showed the probable result of the 
application of this scale to every aided school in the Province. In deter¬ 
mining the new rate of grants, the main object which he kept in view 
was to disturb the existing grant to each school as little as possible, and 
especially to avoid any sudden and large reduction in the monthly grant 
to a deserving school. This necessitated an increase in the total expenditure 
on monthly grants, which Mr. Nash estimated at lis. 85,000. It was, 
however, modified at the C'onferenco of Inspectors of European Schools hold at 
Naini Tal in April and May 1885. The grants for attendance were slightly 
lowered, but the instruction grants were raised, and in consequence the total 
expenditure for the year amounted to about Rs. 86,000. The scale of instruction 
grants originally proposed by Mr. Nash was accepted by the members of the con¬ 
ference recently held at Mussoorie, and has recently been sanctioned by the 
Government of India, though its introduction has been postponed until next 
year. The cfEcct upon individual schools of the introduction of the new system 
will be shown in a later paragraph. On the whole, it may be stated that good 
schools have generally obtained an increase of grant, and that in every case 
where a school has lost a considerable portion of the grant, this is the result 
of bad teaching or of bad management. 

253. The following table shows the number of Government, aided, and 
unaided schools on the 31st March 1886, as compai*ed with the corresponding 
number on 31st Marcli 1885 : — 


Class. 

Ntnnbfr of schools on the 

Ulst March 

Number of schoLirs in them on 

Iho .‘ilst March 

1885. 1 
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1886. 
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51 1 
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4,951 
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15 1 

10 ! 

i,2(;i. 

1,053 

Total 


C9 i 

G2 


6.098 


There is an apparent decrease of two in the number of aided schools, but 
this does not indicate any real loss. Tv o of the schotds included in last year’s 
returns have ceased to be recognised as schools, being transferred to the list 
of charitable institutions. Three schools have boon closed during the year— 
all of them small primary schools—and three have been added to the list of 
aided schools, one being an entirely new school. 

The decrease of five in the number of unaided schools is due to the fact 
that several schools have declined to submit returns. Of the ten schools 
shown in the table, two will receive grants under the Code during the 

{ present year, and a third has applied for a grant. . The Dovoton Institution 
or Young Ladies has also applied for a grant, but has not submitted any 
returns. 
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^ 264. The classification of schools as pritnarjr, middle, and Entrance schools 
is given in the following table. This classification is in accordance with Article 16 
of the Code as far as aided primary and middle schools are concerned, but not as 
regards Entrance schools. Mr. Nash is of opinion that none of the schools can 
be classed as high schools under Article 16, since none of them have yet sent up 
candidates for examination by the final standard of Schedule I. f'ivc schools 
have received aid under Article 30, and are therefore entitled to be recognised as 
‘‘High Schools, B.” Of the remaining six, two are aided and four are unaided. 
The aided schools ought strictly to be classed as middle schools under the Code, 
since the high departments are not recognised. The unaided schools have not 
adopted the Code standards, and it is doubtful whether they can be classed under 
any one of the three heads—^primary, middle, or high. In consequence of this 
doubt, Mr. Nash has called all schools that prepare candidates for the University 
examination Entrance schools instead of high schools:— 


Class. 

Number of scboola cm 
the yiBt March 

NuISUER op BCItOLAns IN ' 

THEM ON TUB 31llT MAKCII 

1885. 


1886. 


1885. 

1886. 

Buys. 

Girls. 1 

Total. 

Boys. 

1 Girls. 

1 Total. 

Entraooe 

15 

11 

1,622 

655 

2.077 

1,252 1 

293 

1,545 

Middle 

35 

37 

1,6«0 

1.927 ; 

3.587 

1.799 

2,042 

3,841 

Primary 

18 

14 

262 

4S3 

726 

290 

416 

7J2 

Total 

68 

62 

3,444 

2,966 

6,389 

3,34.7 

2,751 

6,098 


This table requires no special comment. The decrease in the number of 
schools has already been explained, and the changes of class are few and 
unimportant. 

255. ^ The following table shows the r*ost to Government of European 
education in Bengal for the last two years :— 


Government Schools 

f Monthly grants 

Aided Schools < Building and furniture grants 
l^l’upil-teachers’ grants 

Inspection ... 

Scholarships 


Total 


1884-85. 

1885-80. 

Bb. 

Its. 


12,201 

79,829 

86.114 

94,933 

36,000 

1,5,^2 

2,3.50 

19,6()G 

24,217 

658 

1,464 

2,09,80G 

1,61,346 


The cost of the Government Boarding School at Kurseong is less than 
the estimate by about Rs. 2,000. 

The total expeudituro on monthly grants was originally estimated at 
Rs. 86,826, but the sanctioned expenditure was Rs. 83,000. The actual 
expenditure was less than the budget estimate by about Rs. 700, but 
exceeded the sanctioned expenditure by Rs. 3,000. It has been already 
stated that the change in the scale ^of grants for class and special subjects 
increased the expenditure under this head by nearly Rs. 2,000. 

The expenditure on building grants is much less than the estimate, 
because several of the grants that had been sanctioned for payment in 1885-86 
were afterwards transferred to 1886-87. 

The expenditure on pupil-teachers* grants was considerably higher than 
in 1684-85, but fell short of the estimate by Rs. 450. 

The cost of scholarships was nearly three times as great as in the pre- 
viou.<f year, but the estimated expenditure was nearly twice the actual cost. 
At the examination held in 1884, only 14 scholarships were awarded out 
of 32 allowed by the rules; jn 1885, 23 scholarships were awarded. The 
annual cost of scholarships will gradually increase up to a limit of about 
Rs. 6 000. 

The annual cost to Government of each scholar in a high school is 
Rs. 17-2-3, in a middle school Rs. 18-5-9, and in a primary school Rs. 23-6-11. 
In schools of all classes the averug^e annual cost is Rs. 18-9-8. These amounts 
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include the special grants for orphans. If these last are excluded, the cost to Gov¬ 
ernment for tuition alone is in high schools Rs, 10-13, in middle pchools Rs. 
14-10-3, and in primary schools Bs. 22-12-1, and in all classes of schools, 
Bs. 16-13-8. The figures are calculated upon the average monthly roll number 
of the schools, and all building and furniture grants are excluded. 

256. The following table shows the attendance and expenditure of high 
or Entrance schools :— 



Naikx ov School. 

Management. 

NUKBETI 0» PUPII.B OK 
filST MaKCU 

ii 

o*r 

|52' 

Actttai. UE- 
ceipth phom 
Go VEEN MEET. 

Total 

EXPENIHTUEE. 

1886. 

1880. 


Girls. 

ta 

I- 

Girls. 

4. 

s 

’99’SS^l 

2 

8 

1 








Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

Um. 

Ks. 

Rs. 


Aided Schools. 











1 

8t. Xavier's Oolleicc. 

Roman Catholic 

3«7 


377 


100 1 4 

2,233 

2,S17 

71,400 

07,829 

2 

„ SrsMcb. 

Ditto 

«10 


.38 


r>9 12 9 

830 

905 

9,620, 

3.9)2 

H 

Tlnvciton College . 

Protestant 

264 

2 

210 


143 .3 1 

2,400 

2,0.'>9 

5.3,450 

M,977 

4 

St. James' High . 

Ditto 

(14 


88 


301) lO 3 

(<7)3,400 

2.398 

20,243' 

19.93H 

6 

St. Paul's, Oarjoelirig . 

Ditto 

1.37 


118 


280 2 0 

6.200 

4,321 

4.3,968, 

5.3.871 

6 

St.'^ JoHCph's Seminiiry, Harjooliiig 

Roman Catholic 

43 


00 


102 9 3 

1,443 

2,136 

lO.WHl 

2(t.292 

7 

Protestant European. Cuttack 

Protestant 

54 

40 

62 

*42 

194 12 11 

1.7M8 

1,050 

6,917 

7,.3irtl 


Total 


f»70 

42 

P52 

42 

1,240 3 7 

17.20* 

15,780 

?,10,484! 2,14,12.3 


Unaidcfi ScJiools. 









i 


1 

Mr. Vallia’ Preparatory . 

Roman Catholic 

82 

27 

tn 

28 




. ... 1 


2 

La Martinifire, Hoys’ . 

Protestant ...I 

1K8 


104 






... . 

3 

„ Girla* . 

Ditto ... 1 


00 


*02 





.. 

4 

Lorctt^^i House 

Roman Catholic i 

*1» 

120 

*16 

131 


.. 





Total 

1 

28S 

240 

300 

251 




■■■ 


(fl).—Inolusivoof a buildinK grunt of Us. 1,000. 


All the sflioolsin this table were formerly classed as high schools, but they 
do not satisfy the definition given in Article 10, and have tlicrefore been 
styled Entrarcc schools. Eivo out of the seven aided schools might be classed 
as “High Schools, 15,” since they receive fixed monthly grants for the 
Entrance classes under Article 30, the two exceptions being St. Xavier’s 
Branch School and the Protestant European School, Cuttack. 

There is a small decrease in the number of scholars in aided Entrance 
schools, and a slight increase in the unaided schools that have submitted 
returns. 

257. The results of the Univers ty lintrance examination for two j^ears 
are shown in the following table:— 


Univei^sity Mnlrance ^examination. 


Name op Bctiooi.. 

Nimiher of 
candidates. 

First division. 

Second division. 

Third division. 

Total. 

Scholarships 

gained. 


1885>H6. 

1886-87. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1885-86. 

1890-87. 

11886-86. 

1 1886-K7. 

11885-86 

1 

j18S6.87. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1. Si. Xavier’s College 

16 

18 

7 

9 

0 

5 


1 

16 

15 

(all 

(0)1 

(c)4 

2. Doveton College . 

3. La MartiniOre for Boya ... 

4. St. James’ High 

25 

20 

1 

.3 

4 

,3 



6 

Oa 

(c)l 

12 

8 


3 

2 

3 

*1 


3 

6 



6 

1 


M..*. 









5. Free School . 

4 










(*)1 

. 

0. Dhurranitollah Loretto ... 

1 




i 




1 



7. bt. Joseph’s Soininary, 

8. BLIPS'? iiarjooil 

« 

2 


1 

1 


1 


2 

1 

tc)l 

(0)1 

ing . 

13 

9 


1 

2 

3 

2 


4 

4 

(a)l 


8. Protestant Buropean, 

Cnttaok . 

2 

6 



1 


3 


1 


im 


10. lloveton Institntion 

14 

9 


3 

2 

4 


5 

7 


11. La MartiuiOre for Qirls ... 

.3 

1 




X 



1 

] 



12. Loretto House . 

1 

1 









. ' 


Total 

102 

80 

S 

20 

22 

r-»'; 

« 1 

1 

.38 

40 i 

7 I 

s 


(«).—One second grade. 

(6).—One first grade. (Special scholaxship for girls.) 

l c) .—One third grade. 

l d) .->OTin Hfoond grrido and one third grade. (Special Kcholai'Mliips for gii's.) 

Itf).—Two first grade and two third irrado. 

(/).->Oiio first grade and one second grade. (Sj.ooiat BoholarsbipH for girls.) 

M 2 


KDUCATION or 
StXKOBBANS. 
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BBPOBT OF THE HIBECTOB 


During 1885-86 all the five High Schools, B ” that receive special grants 
under Article 80 for the Entrance classes, sent up candidates for mo examina¬ 
tion, but with the exception of St. Xavier’s all did badly. Of the 16 
candidates from St. Xavier’s, 7 passed in the first division and 9 in the second. 
The Protestant European School, Cuttack, sent up two candidates, of whom 
one passed. No candidate was sent up from St. Xavier’s Branch School. Two 
s(;hools recognised as middle schools sent up candidates. The Free School sent 
up four, all of whom failed. A pupil-teacher of the third year went up from the 
Lorotto Day School, Dhurrumtollah, and passed in the second division, obtain- 
in|: a first grade scholarship. In 1886-87, St. Xavier’s College took a very 
brilliant position, winning two first grade and two tliird grade scholarships. 
The Dovcton College and La Martinihre for boys passed six pupils each, the 
latter getting a tmrd grade scholarship. The Doveton Institution for girls 
passed seven pupils—three in the 1st and four in the 2nd division. From this 
institution, one girl got a first grade and another a second grade special scholar¬ 
ship assigned to girls. 

258. Mnal Examination of High Schools. Schedule I .—No candidates have 
yet appeared at this examination, but it is probable that a few will present 
themselves this year in order to obtain third grade certificates under Article 
65; and it is also possible that one or two high schools may prepare scholars 
for this examination in addition to that of the University. 
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259. The following table shows the attendance and cost of middle schools 






NUMBUB of FTTPILB on TJIR 
31SX Maboh 

Monthly 
Govornmeiit 
grant. 1885-80. 

ACTUAL RBCBIFT8 

FuoAi Government. 

I 

Total 

EXPBNUITUBB. 


Name of School. 


Management. 

1885. 

1886. 





Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


1884-85. 

1885-80. 

1884-86. 

1886.86. 


Qtwernment. 







Rs. A. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Hoarding School, Kurseong ... 

... 

Protestant 

60 

.36 

64 

40 


18,268 

12,201 

26,001 

26,174 


Aided schools. 












1 

Calcutta Girls* . 


Protestant 


141 


157 

187 4 6 

2,400 

2.298 

10,080 

22,100 

2 

,. Boys* ... .. 


Ditto 

129 


81 


78 12 3 

1,720 

1,170 

11.385 

17.000 

8 

Catholic Male Onihanage ... 


Roman Catholic 

257 


L’25 


.318 11 0 

(a)l7.400 

3,411 

16,431 

15,211 

4 

St. Joseph’s Bearding. 


Ditto 

m 


31D 


.342 0 2 

.3,360 

8.708 

7,160 

10,463 

6 

Bow Bazar lAirotto . 


Ditto 

SO 

200 

31 

204 

2.81 6 4 

(2>) 3,000 

2,657 

0,02.5 

4.608 

(i 

Dbiirnmitollah Loretto 


Ditto 

27 

143 

21 

210 

251 4 0 

(c)2,426 

(i) 8,385 

9,IK»2 

0,090 

7 

St. Mary’s . 

... 

Ditto ... 

88 

08 

24 

37 

74 8 3 

(d) 1,096 

(A)1,.347 

7.280 

7,527 

8 

Si,. Paul’H . 


Protestant 

34 

73 

.37 

75 

101 9 7 

(e) 10,800 

(1)1.717 

3,008 

3,287 

0 

Kntally Orphanage . 


Roman Catholic 

4 

225 

4 

212 

310 12 7 

.3,000 

3,480 

20,307 

23,840 

10 

,, Boarding and Day ... 


Ditto 

14 

67 

18 

48 

128 15 0 

(./’) 0,208 

1,428 

16,400 

12,500 

u 

Welland Memorial . 


Protestant 

73 

50 

03 

53 

148 15 0 

(g) 21,300 

1,692 

.3,343 

4,585 

12 

Wesleyan Preparatory 


Ditto 

n 

16 

U 

17 

40 4 11 

659 

(iw) 10.003 

1..384 

1,788 

i:t 

Pratt Memorial. 


Ditto 


83 


90 

187 8 0 

1.5S9 

1,510 

1,238 

19,021 

It 

Mihscb Stark’s. 


Ditto 

1.8 

25 

18 

27 

40 14 8 

420 

458 

1,002 

1.869 

n 

MiNH O’Brien’s. 


Ditto 

23 

ar, 

10 

.34 

74 8 8 

427 

1,018 

1,710 

3,578 

1(1 

Calcutta Free . 


Ditto 

^40 

106 

267 

8.3 

1,308 5 1 

(A) 42,192 

(»)40,»40 

60.088 

64,772 

17 

81. Blizabelh’Si Hownih 


Roman Catholic 

SL 

26 

20 

21 

41 4 9 

458 

498 

2.037 

2,385 

18 

1 St. Agnes’ „ 


Ditto ... 

23 

40 

25 

43 

81 9 3 

(0 097 

811 

0,602 

11,031 

1!) 

St. Thomas’ „ 


Protestant ... 

50 

22 

40 

28 

104 7 10 

1,020 

1,107 

3.328 

4,031 

20 

East Indian Railway, Jamalpur 


Ditto 

100 

42 

08 

48 

105 7 11 

2,015 

2.572 

. 1.3,435 

11,211 

21 

Niglit School, ditto 


Ditto 



38 

. 

36 0 0 


(e)106 



22 

East Indian Railway, Assensole 


Ditto 

34 

20 

^ 46 

21 

04 0 6 

792 

788 

.3,807 

4,022 

28 

Ditto. Buxar 


Ditto 

21 

20 

14 

26 

55 10 4 

1,0GB 

901 

2,707 

2.636 

24 

Ditto, Khogaul 


Ditto 

88 

21 

24 

24 

96 4 10 

823 

7.30 

3,609 

3.928 

25 

St. Michael's, Coorjee 


Roman Catholic 

07 


09 


172 .3 0 

1.410 

(p) 1.821 

0,421 

9,41.3 

2i: 

Convent, Aasensolo . 


Ditto 

16 

20 

16 

27 

60 13 0 

437 

678 

4,846 

4,050 

27 

Ditto, Cuttack . 


Ditto 

8 

53 

.3 

49 

97 3 1 

1,008 

(9)1.424 

4.663 

4,032 

2S 

Darjeeling Girls’ . 


Prote.staiit 

1 

73 

2 

70 

200 0 0 

2.400 

2,400 

35,385 

44,103 

29 

Sl.Josopli’B Orphanage, Bankipore 

Roman Catholic 


38 


46 

126 0 0 

720 

1,048 

4,5S0 

4,070 

0 

Ditto Boarding ditto 


Ditto 


36 

1 

.30 

00 8 6 


(rJS30 


0,64 1 

31 

European and Eurasian, Dacca 


Protestant 

33 

11 

23 

14 

77 0 0 

005 

050 

2,202 

2,064 

83 

8t. Placid's. Clijitagong 

... 

Roman Catholic 

83 


82 


60 1 4 

1,002 

908 

2,400 

2.8<M) 


Total 



1,708 

1,764 

l.OU 

1,803* 

6,820 2 7 

1,87,842 

07,251 

2,87,014 

3,20,870 


Cnaided, 












1 

Jewish Boys* and Girls’ 


Jewish. 

71 

104 

65 

132 






2 

Campbell Cottage . 

... 

Protestant 

7 

7 

4 

11 



. 



3 

St. Teresa's, Kidderpore 


Roman Catholic 



10 

42 



. 

. 


4 

Mr. A rdwise’s Academy 


Protestant 



26 

14 







Total 

... 


78 

111 

101 

190 







(a) InoIuBivA of a building grant of 


Ditto opeoial griint for furniture of 

Ditto nupil-teuchoni’ grant of 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto building grant of 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto ... 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto pupiKtoachers' grant of 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

Ditto building grant of 

Ditto ditto of 

fo) Placed undnr the Code from the let Docombor 1886. 

Ip) Excineive of the Military grant. 

Inclusive of a grant of Ri. 600 for famiture and repairs. 


Jm) 


Be. 

15,000 


SHU 

480 

10,000 

8,000 

20,000 

30,000, and a pupil*teachers’ grant of Ra. 780. 
300 
«0(l 
176 
207 
0,600 

86,000, and a papil-toacbeK* grant of Be. 1,SG2. 


I Received aid from let April 1886. 
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EEPOET OP THE DIEECTOE 


BDVOATIOII OF 
lOROFRAW. 


St. Joae]>h’s Boarding and Day School, Bankipore, was returned 
last year as an unaided school. St. Teresa’s, Kidderpore, is a branch of 
St. Mary’s, Hastings. It is really an aided school, having been placed under 
the Code from the Ist August 1885 ; but as no grant can be drawn until after the 
next examination, it is included among unaided schools. The Apprentices’ 
Kight School at Jamalpur was examined under the Code in December 1885, and 
therefore has been added to the list of aided schools: it is the only night school 
for Europeans in Lower Bengal. Mr. Nash observes that the classification 
of some of the schools in this table and the following one is doubtful. He 
describes them as primary schools with the addition of a fifth standard, ard 
it is not yet settled whether they are to be reckoned as primary or as 
middle schools. 

200. The figures for primary schools are given below;— 


NUMBBR OTf rUl’lLB ON THK 
aiBT Mabch 


Namb OB School. 


Managnmenl. 


1 181. Stophon’a .Protc'stant ... 16 1 17 

2 European Female Orphan Ab>'1uid Ditto . C7 

» I St. James* Paroehial. Ditto .. 40 40 

4 St. Jolm's ,, . Ditto 20 SI 

5 8t. John’s Girls’ .Unman CaihoUc 12 38 

6 8t. Martha’s . Ditto ... 10 11 

7 Old Church Parochial Homo ... Protestant . 20 

H Bishop Milman’s, Howrah . Ditto ... 14 0 

e Enat Indian Uailway, Kamporo HAt Ditto ... 4 S 

10 Engltsh Church School and Homo, Ditto 0 7 

Cuttai^k. 


20 81 


11 European, Said pur 


Ditto 

Ditto 

.. Uorann Catholic 
Ditto 


12 », DinaiKire . Ditto 

in Convent, Purneah . Uorann Cal 

14 St. Scholastica’8# Chittagong ... Ditto 

15 Wesleyan Mission, Barrackpore ... 

Ifi Enat Indian Railway, Sahebgungo l»rolet.tant 
37 „ „ ifcanignngn ... Ditto 


S 10 


Unaided. 

1 lUinevoIcnt Institution . Protestant 

3 East Indian Railway, Madhuporo... Ditto 


1880. 

1 Boys. 

(4ir1s. 1 

18 

17 

47 

43 

C2 

60 

13 

28 

21 

14 

10 

15 

7 

17 

8 

20 


71 

10 

9 

0 

6 

0 

10 

201 

360 

89 

90 

6 

8 


Monthly 
Gfivorument 
grunt, 18!(5-80. 


Bs. A. r. 
Cl 11 6 
200 0 0 
72 Ifi 6 
61 16 3 
40 8 11 
(«) 

(ft) 

Sfi p 6 
60 0 0 
M 0 0 


Actual becbt.i*ts 

FROM GOVEREMERT. 

1 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

770 

634 

2,400 

(A) 2,400 (c) 

800 

884 

(d) 823 

C34 

(6)1,130 

682 

216 

(i)184 

70.6 

663(e) 

360 

240 

360 

(i)90 

C/')863 

(A)640 

300 

270 

666 

656 

1,182 

(01,157 

(p)o.e60 

614 

•. 

(/)122 

860 

347 

288 

302 

21,178 

10,427 



i . 



Total 

Expenditobh. 


1884^. 188S-80. 

Bs. Ks. 

2,086 2.513 

16,134 

2,374 2,372 

2,418 2,344 

1,605 1,823 


I Capitation grant of Re. t per scholar. 

Ditto Rs. 3 per boarder. 

I From tho ist April 1886 these schools are no longer recognised as educational institutions. 
) Inclusive of a special grant, of Us. 288 . 

I Ditto ditto ditto of „ SfiO for an oranibus. 

') Ditto ditto ditto of „ 82 Cor funiiiure. 

I Ditto buildiiiK grant of „ 0,373. 

) Exclusive of the Military grant. 

I Olcwod on iBt January 1886. 

I DitUi Isl Jiuio 1886. 

Ditto 1st JamiAty 1R80. 

I Aided from Ist November ISSfi. 


1,1W 1,37L* 

1>08 
2.290 

1,161 i.m 

1.663 1,776 

4,282 4.211 

2.068 4.893 


1,<W8 1,14.3 

1,318 1,317 

41,470 24.540 
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The European Female Orphan Asylum and the Old Church Parochial 
Home are no longer treated as schools, but from the 1st April 1886 
receive ^ants as charitable institutions. St. Martha’s, at Kidderpore, was 
another institution of the same class, but it is now closed. The East 
Indian Railway School at Rampore H5,t was closed in June 1885 owing to the 
death of the mistress. The English Church School at Cuttack, after struggling 
for some years with its more successful rival, the Protestant European 
School, was finally closed at the end of 1885. The Wesleyan Mission 
School at Barrackpore is a new school opened on the 1st February 1884, and 
placed under the Code on the 1st November 1885. The East Indian Railway 
School at Madhupore was opened in May 1884, and has been brought under the 
Code from the beginning of the current year. 

261. Scholarship Examinations ,—The third examin xtion for scholarships and 
certificates under th() Code was held in November and December 1885. At the 
first examination in 1888 there were 14 competing schools and 98 candidates : 
in 1884 these numbers had increased to 81 scliooln and 820 esandidates. In last 
year’s report Mr. Nash expressed the opinion that in 1885 there would be an 
increase in the number of competing schools, while the number of candidates would 
be about tlie same as in 1884. Tliis forecast has been proved to be incorrect: the 
number of competing schools has increased from 31 to 88, or about 23 per cent., 
and the number of candidattis has risen from 820 to 492, or by 54 per cent. The 
number of candidates for middle scholarships was the same as in the preceding 
year, 24 ; but the number of <;andidates for jiriniary scholai*ships shows a slight 
decrease from 103 to 101. Among the candidates for middle certificates there was 
an increase of six boys, 87 to 43, and of 17 girls, 12 to 29. The number of boys 
ttom])eting for primary cortificatijs rose from 87 to 180, and the numb(?r of girls 
from 57 to 165. This larg(5 increase in the nmrib(^r of <jandidates for certificates 
corroborates the statement made in last year’s rejiort that the popularity of the 
«;xamination di^pends less ujion the iiccuniary rewards given by Gewernment 
than uimn the jiublicity given to the results of the examination by their an- 
nounceiiKUit in the Calcutta Gazette, 

262. Perha])s the most satisfactory feature of the last examination was the 
large imjreaso in the numlx^r of candidaU^s from unaided and uninspected schools. 
In 1884 there were 7 candidat<.\s from two aided scliools that arc not insj)ected 
under the (^odc, and 7 candidates from one school that was insj>e(;ted but not 
aided. In 1885 the latter sethool sent up 21 candidates, and one of the two former 
sent up 2 candidates. Besidc's those then? W(?re 43 candidates from three schools 
in Calcutta that arc? neither aidc?d nor inspc?cted. This shows that the Code is 
beginning to exorcist? an indirect influenct? over schools that are not under the 
eontrol of the De})artment. 

263. The following table shows tin? general results of the middle and 
primary s(?holarship exaininations of 1884 and 1885 :— 



Nuni>>f*r «ir 

Number ol 
(tuiididiMiiB. 

Xmiiber of 
MbHiMilres. 

Nl MBIill fiV 

HI CCKtJaPUL 

CANDIDATKS. 

Number < if 
seholiirshiiM 
obtuiiiuu. 


OdniptJtiiin^ 

setiuois. 

First 

rlflhs. 

Seenad 

C‘lus.N. 

Tliird 

clllSN. 

Total. 


IHKt. 

1HH5. 

1884. 

11886. 

1884 

18S5. 

1884. 

1886. 

1 1884. 

I 

1 IHN5. 

iv8't. 

1885, 

1884. 

18S3 

11MH4. 

1886. 

Middle HcUolHraliip, boys 

10 

7 

23 

22 

4 

1 



1 

3 

N 

6 

0 

8 

1 

3 


1 

2 

1 

2 

... 



... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


1 

„ curtideAto, boys 

0 

12 

37 

43 

7 


1 

1 

3 

3 

11) 

15 

14 

17 




0 

10 

12 

23 

... 

6 

... 

... 


2 

0 

0 

0 

n 

... 


•Potal 

14 

28 

73 

oa 

11 

11 

- 

1 

1 

4 

0 

26 

28 

M) 

38 j 1 

4 

Primary Hcholarship. boys ... 

18 

10 

02 

fia 

6 

4 

• 6 

3 

18 

13 

16 

2,) 

30 

SO 


10 

Eirls ... 

IS 

17 

41 

36 

1 

1 

5 

8 

6 

10 


10 

18 

23 

6 

:» 

„ cortifleate. bo.vs 

12 

14 

87 

130 

12 

11 

8 

7 

25 

32 

1 

16, 

36 

48 

74 

... 

... 

>. Eirls ... 

11 

23 

57 

166 

S 

14 

16 1 

24 

12 

(it 

10 1 

4) 

43 

132 



Total ... 

28 

36 

247 

318> 

22 1 

30 

33 

[ 37 

Ol) j 

IW 

6.7 1 

100 

1 W 

206 

18 

10 

Gbani> Totat. 

81 

38 

1 

320 

1 

402 

33 1 

1 

41 

..1 

31 

38 

i 

64 1 

128 

m 1 

137 

1 

178 1 

S03 

14 

_1 

8 


education or 

EUBOPBANS, 
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Tho pcrcontago of passes in the middle examination was 44*7, against 48'4 
in 1884. On tho other hand, 4 candidates under 15 obtained sufficient marks 
to quaUfy for scholarships, against 1 in 1884. In the primary examination 
tho percentage of passes was 65*8 in 1884 and 72*4 in 1885 ; in both years the 
number of candidates qualified for scholarships was in excess of the number of 
scholarships to be awarded. In both examinations tho percentage of passes was 
greater for girls than for boys. In the middle examination the percentages 
were, for girls 50-2, for boys 42'4. In the primary examination the percentages 
were, for girls 83’7, for boys 60*8. The superiority of tho girls in the latto 
examination is also sliown 'ey tho fact that two-thirds of those who passed were 
placed in the first or second division, while only one-half of the boys were so 
placed. 

264. Tho two tables below give the result of tho scholarship examinations 
for each sebool separately :— 


Middle Scholarship Eseaminatim, 1885-86. 




































































































OP PUBLIC INSTKUCTION. 


Primary Scholarship Examination^ 18^5-80 . rDi 


Name of scnooL. 

Nttmukr of 
OANDI llATKa 
* FOtt 

1 

Number absent. j 

NCBfDBR PASSED IN 
TUK ^ 

Total. 

Number of scholarships; 
gamed. 

RKVAUKri. 

1 

1 

i 

Scholarships. 

Certificates. 

1 

;p 

.1 

bh 

■> 

•5 

. 

|l 

Third division. 

La Martini^rn for Girls. 

... 


24 

3 

5 

0 

5 

19 


1 UnniiitMl. 

tl. 1. R., Jntnalimr ... . 

... 

6 

10 

1 

0 

8 

4 

18 

2 I 

1 Jovoton College. 


11 

S5 

7 

. 

7 

11 

18 

. 1 

JewiHli Rojpfi* and Girls*. 

... 


81 

1 


7 

7 

10 


i rniiiderf. 

St. Xavier’s College ... . 

... 

7 

12 

2 


7 

8 

15 

1 

Caloutta Girls* . 

... 

1 

10 

1 

2 

7 

ti 

IS 

1 

Darjeeling GirlK*. 

... 

Tt 

n 

2 

0 

G 

2 

14 

^ j 

Pratt Memorial . 

... 

3 

It 

1 

1 

!) 

4 

It 

2 

Piotestant Eurnpeiin, Cuttnek. 

... 

« 

12 

2 

3 

3 

7 

13 

’ 

1 

St. Jcisepli’s, ('aleuttm . 



IS 

1 


5 

7 

12 

1 ■ 

St. James' High . 


A 

15 


. 

2 

10 

12 


Loretto ilouse . 

.. 

. 

1 

2 

2 

G 

< 

9 


i ruHideil. 

St.'1 honiMs’, Howrah . 


4 

4 


2 

5 

1 

H 

2 

Loi'i'tto, Dhurruintolliih ... . 


!) 

7 

. 

1 

4 

3 

S 

.. .. 

Kiitally Boarding and Day . 


1 

7 


1 

4 

3 

s 


Bankipore Convent Boarding and Day 

... 


11 

1 

1 

3 

4 

N 

■ 

Free SehiMil, Girls* Deparlm.-ut . 


1 

7 

1 

1 

4 

2 


! 

Miss O'Brien’s . 

... 

1 

5 


1 

3 

2 


1 : 

Iioretto, Bow Baaar 


r> 

2 

1 

1 

2 

•2 

a 

2 ; 

Ftitally t^rphnnage . 

... 

1 

4 


1 

3 

1 


.... ; 

Government Boarding, Kurseong . 

... 

1) 

. 



4 

1 

r, 

2 1 

Welland Memorial . 

... 

4 

2 

1 


:i 

2 


- i 

K. 1. B., Assonside 



0 



' 2 

2 

4 ( 

i 

.... ; 

St. Paul’s, Darjeeling . 

... 

8 

8 



1 

3 

> 

j 

Catholic Male Orphanage . 

... 

3 

3 



1 

3 

t 



Bankipore Convent Orphanage 

... 

1 

6 




3 

3 

... 


St. Paul's Mission 


2 

5 

. 

... 1 

1 

2 

3 

. 


Freo School, Boys* IK-iiartment . 


2 



1 

i 

1 

2 

1 


Calcutta Boys' . 



2 



1 

* j 

2 



St. Michael’s, Coorjee. 

•• 


2 

. 

. 

1 

1 

.... 1 

j 

1 



European, Dinapore . 

... 

1 

1 



1 


■ 

... 

E. 1. R., Sahebgunge . 

... 

1 





1 

1 1 



Wesleyan Preparatory. 



1 

1 


... 

. 

.... ; 



Cuttack Convent. 

... 


4 

. 1 



... 




English Church, Outloek . 

... 


4 

1 



.... 




Total 


101 

295 

30 

37 

Ill) 

;o9 

265 

19 1 



• ation <»f 

ROPE A NS. 
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265. The following table shows, for each class of school and for each standard, the 

by a few 

« Results of the ExaminatioriH 


Ci,ASS. 


t ' lliirli tichmlR 
' Middlr Bohools for bn.vR 
I Ditto fur prirlH 
j Priiniiry schoolti 


in 


Total 


Hifih orhoolh 
Middle sehtiolR for hf»,V8 
Ditto for giriM 
Primary aohools 

Total 


High eohools 
Middle nehoola for bnya , 
Ditto for girls , 
Primary Hohools ... 

Total 


High sehools 
Middle Hohools for boys 
Ditto fur girls . 
Primary aohools ... 

Total 


Hi"!! selioolH 
Middle Ki-hools for b'*.v8 
Ditto for girls 
I Primary sehools ... 

1 Total 


■ii 




Total for 1 
all stand.•< 
ards. ( 


High ehoola 
Middle srhoolH for tM»y8 . 
Ditto for girls , 


High sshoolN 
Middle scluKjls for lioys , 
Ditto for girls , 


High schools 
Middle sehoola foi boys 
Ditto foi girjH 
Primary schools ... 





i 

1 

1 

Pkbckvtaoe ok— 









Number 






1 







• 

1 

Number 1 
of Hchools 1 

Df sohbliirs 











Elementary subjeotB— 

piit-«*r**d on 





Scholars 









































Htion HChe. | 
dule. 

Non- 

Europeans. 

Absentees. 

by in- 
Bufficieney 
of attend- 
aiieoM. 

eligitile for 
iiiBti notion 


1 













grunt 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 


4 

i 




1 

»p 1 

i 

12 



4 



*4 


i 

i 

CD 

s 


't. 

i 


i 

i 



i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

oc 

ao 

§ 



1-4 




*-* 1 












5 

6 

RG 

43 1 

17*8 

IVG 

vs 

4*7 

28*11 

itvs 

fll*8 

07*4 

93*1 

90*6 

9.3*1 

96*0 

79*3 

89*7 

7 

8 

128 

142 

I'G 

fr:i 

2*8 

6t; 

10 6 

19* 

76*6 

09* 

9»*» 

91*8 

93*9 

95*8 

89*8 

89*8 

22 

24 

277 

2GG 1 

4';{ 

2*3 

4* 

.3*4 

2r>*3 

23*7 

GU4 

70*7 

t)‘i*4 

88‘S 

87* 

flS'8 

77*2 

80*3 

19 

10 

1.33 

.01 i 

0* 

13*2 

3*8 

8*3 

23*3 

20*9 

66*9 

62'G 

88*8 

87*7 

82* 

87*7 

77T. 

77*2 

RS 


R94 

D42 

6*4 

B*9 

.3*4 

4*1 

23*9 

21*4 

07 *.3 

68*0 

92* 

89*8 

88* 

61* \ 

80-5 

8.3*1 

G 

J 

102 

t-8 

11-8 

12*6 

.3*9 

1 

2*3 

29*4 

23-9 

649 

GV4 

89*3 

90*7 

94*7 

88*9 

55-4 

77*8 

8 

8 

179 

147 

1*7 

•7 

2-8 

.3*4 

21*2 

17* 

74*3 

78*9 i 

88*7 

lH)-6 

84*9 

89*7 

74*4 

94* 

22 

20 

.31)7 

.320 

2*t) 

.3-.3 

1*« 

.3*6 

15* 

10*1 

80*6 

73*9 

9*-”.3 

H7 7 

88*7 

90*9 

54*7 

78*2 

211 

IG 

14G 

10.3 

3'4 

G*7 

J‘4 

1-9 

12-.3 

1.3*3 

82*9 

78*1 ' 

91*7 

85'4 

870 

89* 

67*8 

68 3 

5G 

RR 

7.34 

tiG9 

4- 

4*6 

2-2 

3*1 

18* 

18*4 

75*9 

74* 

91* 

88*.3 

88*-2 

90*1 

60*1 

80*2 

li 

G 

1.32 

1»1 

19‘R 

10 7 

6*.3 

6*.3 

17*8 

lf>’5 

06*4 

7V8 

92*1 

86*2 

82*2 

75.1 

67-3 

7.5*5 

8 

8 

2(M) 

203 

3T. 

2* 

1* 

4*!) 

19*6 

8*9 

70* 

84*2 

85*6 

84*8 

70 3 

84*2 

50-0 

80*5 

22 

an 

:7R 

2GH 

2-2 

ro 

2-2 

:j* 

14*5 

11*6 

KVl 

HVC 

89-2 

80*6 

78*9 

83*.'i 

54*7 

77*2 

17 

Ki 

78 

lliO 

B*1 

6* 

6*4 

V 

14*1 

13* 

74*4 

80- 

87*9 

KG'll 

80*2 

82*5 

46-0 

61 *.3 

mi 

RS 

7or. 

702 

4-7 

41 

3‘ 

37 

1«*G 

11*1 

75*7 

81*1 

88*6 

85*9 

79*0 

93**2 

5t{-7 

77*.5 

G 

G 

1B7 

ir)9 

9*6 

10*1 

3 2 

2R 

17*8 

1.V7 

tW4 

71*7 

82*6 

ftiVft 

83*.5 

781 

55*9 

71*1 

8 

8 

175 

17R 

4* 

3*4 

2S1 

G*H 

10*9 

11*9 

82*3 

77*8 

9.3*1 

78-8 

H.'ri 

80.3 

ot -0 

73*7 

21 

2n 

208 

2B7 

20 

1*9 

2*9 

VG 

12*6 

10-9 

M*7 

Kr.-e 

92*9 

93-G 

8.5*9 

H8**2 

7'^*, 

00*4 

12 

13 

fi» 

4H 


4*2 

8*8 

2*1 

5*7 

14*6 

00*5 

79*2 

85*4 

94*7 

7.3* 

92*1 

5t-*2 

57-9 

47 

C2 

RU.3 

(tto 

4-7 

4*.'J 

3- 

3*3 

128 

12 7 

79*B 

79*5 

90*4 

88*2 

84*1 

84*1 

61*3 

68*6 

7 

7 

162 

164 

lB-4 

12*8 

.31 

•6 

16*4 

10*4 

f’lG'l 

70*2 

76i; 

85*0 

50* 1 

88* 

3!)*3 

42*4 

8 

8 

94 

no 

VI 

1*7 

3*2 

rr» 

7*t 

8*4 

88*3 

84* 

80 7 

84* 

OS 7 

79* 

00-2 

OH* 

21 

2.3 

135 

JS.3 

ITi 

1*1 

3- 

11 

81 

G* 

87 4 

ill *8 

01*6 

91*5 

78* 

8.11 

.•-.(I- 

74-4 

6 

6 

13 

14 


... 



23 1 

28*6 

7tl!. 

71*4 

70* 

90' 

80- 

l(K>' 

y«i- 

Bii- 

41 

43 

401 

480 

G'9 

r .‘2 

29 

2*1 

11*4 

8*8 

78*7 

84* 

83* 

88*0 

i 08-*2 

84*9 

49-4 

62-3 

• 1 7 

7 

101 

97 

11-H ' 

13*4 

1* 

V 

18*8 

2*1 

68*3 

83*5 

84*1 

fl6*.3 !.696 

80*2 

59*4 

07 9 

7 

7 

G1 

Go 

13i 

1*7 

1*G 

1*7 

3*.3 

1 7 

9:v4 

95* 

87*7 

m 

( 61*4 

01*4 

42-1 

on 

16 

19 

73 

8') 



... 

- 

G*H 

6* 

93*2 

95* 

98*.5 

97*4 

1 H0*U 

1 

7H-9 

62*9 

57*9 

m 

33 

235 

237 

5'6 


*9 

•8 

111 

a* 

82*5 

90.3 

90*7 

93*8 

1 7V1 

74*8 

.12*1 

tl2*6 

4 

r> 

GO 

67 

lG-7 

19*4 


1 4*6 

in*.3 

s* 

65* 

7.3*1 

82*1 

76*5 

69*‘2 

80* 

25-<i 

65 ;i 

r* 

c; 

20 

21 


4-8 



16* 

... 

65* 

96 2 

9t*i 

95* 

8-2*4 

VuV 

4V2 

GO¬ 

10 

11 

30 

39 


2*0 

i.t 

1 ;;; 

.3*.3 


90*7 

97*4 

79*3 

97*4 

89*7 

94 7 

41*4 

BI *6 

19 

1 22 

no 

127 

9*1 

11*8 

2*7 

i ' 2*4 

10*9 

1*6 

77*3 

84*3 

83*5 

80*9 

78*8 

82*2 

3V7 

75*7 

V 

1 

7 

71K) 

749 

12G 

13*4 

3 1 

■1 

' 2*7 

19*4 

12* 

04*0 

72*0 

8t'7 

87*7 

76*3 

82*4 

54*1 

65*9 

8 

8 

8B7 

8GM 

2 5 

2-8 

2*2 

6* 

16*6 

1V8 

79*8 

80*5 

89'2 

86*4 

80*4 

82*8 

<15*4 

81*1 

23 

ir, 

1,8'irj 

1,422 

2'7 

2*1 

2*4 

2*5 

1.3*3 

14*1 

79*0. 

81*4 

91*7 

905 

84*1 

87*1 

69*5 

74*3 

20 

It! 

423 

368 

4' 

7*5 

»'3 

2’ 

15*G 

1R*{I 

77*1 

74*0 

88*7 

87*6 

83*7 

87*0 

0l)*7 

65*!) 

aL 

G7 

Cil 

3.37C 

3,897 

61 

6*1 

2-7 

.3 1 

IG'S 

18*2 

76*8 

78*6 

89*3 

88-6 


86*1 

60*6 

73*5 
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percentage of passes in the different subjects specified iu Schedule I, omitting those taken up 
scholars only. 

held in 1884-85 and tn 1885-86. 


Febcbntagk op passes in- 










VBUCBNTAfJK OP SCMlOLAIW I’ASSBH IN- 

1 

s 






CiasH subjHclN 

- 




SjHTIIll 

NuhjHid. 





1 




s 













! 















1 


1 


1 ■ 


1 


1 

— 

Three 

Two 

One 

elementary 


^0 


£ 

Tho three 



1 










elementary 

elinnentary 

elementary 

1 


eloinciitiiry 

MiibjectN 

taken 

English. 

Needlework 

1 

Oleography. 

History. 

Mallioma- 

tiCH, 

1 

1 Latin. 

HuhjertM. 

Hubieet.8. 

subject. 

subject. 


togetliur. 





1 






1 











? 


S 



S 

i 



£ 



kcS 

s 

•n 


ffi 



j 

g 


J 

irS 

<r 

rjj 

X 

i 

1 

i 

SS 

1 

Vt 

lO 

fF. 

X 

5: 

i 



X 

on 


orj 


10 

05 

? 

*0 

0(1 







f- 


r-4 














r-f 


SHTt 

114*8 

os-i 

i>;n 











70-y 

86-3 

17*2 

10-3 

ft'4 

3-4 

3-4 


87*2 

87-9 

{12*5 

}»2R 

H3-9 

01*8 

... 

... 

... 




MS 

... 



83-7 

N.0-7 

10-2 

9-2 

01 

3* 

1* 

2- 

87*9 

H.l-M 

K5'5 

sr.-B 

05*1 

92* 

92*3 

92* 

„ 




a*. 

. 

tiS 


67-9 

69-7 

2:1-3 

19-7 

7*6 

9* 

2-2 

1-6 

7h*6 

78* 

Ha-B 

h4'2 

98*3 

9i-2 

84-6 

76*9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

02-0 

63*2 

27- 

28-1 

0-6 

5-3 

4*5 

3-0 

76- 

78*9 

Bfi-B 

88- 

94-S 

9] *9 

90-9 

88*7 

.. 



... 


... 

... 

... 

71*3 

74-2 

an* 

17-5 

6-» 

(V5 

2-0 

1-9 

80*7 

80*7 

7n*K 

85'8 

821 

H7* 


BO* 

5B-4 

66-7 







r,i *8 

66-7 

37-fj 

24-1 

10-7 

9*3 



66*8 

69-5 

sa-7 

HI* 

76-2 

87* 

... 


2*1 

87- 




. 



60-1 

79-.3 

.-Mro 

10-5 

6- 

0-2 

3* 


65*2 

82* 

7H'0 

85'rt 

84-(i 

81-1 

78-6 

81*6 

03-fi 

76-0 

... 

_ 





48*2 

67 0 

41*7 

22-2 

7-7 

7- 

2-4 

2-6 

«3*8 

67* 

7jr 

80*9 

72-7 

74-4 

81-4 

78-8 

41*2 

08-4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

... 

.Vi'9 

07-3 

33-9 

26-8 

9-9 

15-9 

3-3 

... 

(V4* 

6i-6 

79-K 

w;-2 

Sl*& 

82* 

79-6 

80* 

4S-3 

70-1 

... 


... 

... 


... 

02-4 

68-9 

37* 

21-6 

8* 

8-3 

2-0 

1-2 

84*5 

89*6 

H9-r> 

7H-I 

71*8 

7fl*2 


71*1 

66 7 

70-0 







6.B-1 

00-1 

34-7 

28-7 

.6*9 

19-fi 

4* 

4*3 

72*3 

67*9 

72 B 

S.'i-2 

Hirji 

73-7 



8(fK 

91 -S 







«•] 

67*3 

4«r8 

2-2-2 

11-8 

8*8 

0-3 

1-8 

r>9 1 

71*6 

74-:J 

S2-4 

82-1 

83-1 

8f)-.H 

86-6 

78-.') 

83-9 







48. 

63-4 

39'9 

27-2 

9*4 

7*6 

2*7 

I'K 

69* 

69*9 

7»*« 

7«7 

7.S-9 

70- 

82-0 

78-8 

72-2 

70 0 





... 


43-1 

47 a 

41*4 

38-8 

8*6 

16* 

6-9 

3-8 

nr? 

09*4 

7ri- 

81*5) 

7!r2 

70*9 

84*6 

S4-.B 

78*1 

83-8 


... 

... 




47*2 

61*2 

39*3 

27-6 

9*4 

8-8 

4-1 

2-5 

66*8 

68-4 


787 

llfll 

07*5 


7f.* 

<M)*S 

68-4 







46*9 

64-4 

.33-9 

29*8 

14-7 

1.3*2 

4-6 

2-6 

82*2 

66*2 

i Hr7 

77*<! 

HI- 

73-7 



8.-r3 

82-0 




IT- 


... 

63-0 

fil-7 

38*9 

27* 

6-9 

14*6 

-7 

;i-6 

72*3 

.OS *6 

.s;»-7 

S27 

79-4 

wrs 

8<i’4 

82 2 

76*3 

81 -H 







62-9 

69-1 

26*6 

31*4 

9-4 

7-7 

1-2 

VH 

7.0 *6 

71* 

71 •& 

Sl'« 

77-1 

8«-8 

76-7 

73-1 

ni-B 

73-7 


... 

... 

... 

... 


1T7 

02-6 

41*7 

39*5 

4*2 

7*9 

12-0 


6V9 

6 { 9 

79«; 

Hir* 

7J)*4 

ftri 

80-7 

80-9 

73-9 

7K-4 

... 

... 

... 


... 


641 

56-* 

33*3 

3(1*5 

9*3 

1(|-M 

3*1 

2-4 

70*5 

64*3 

' ■ 

fi7’'i 

72* 

39-;{ 

B3-« 



23-1 

l.*»-6 

21 r, 

51 -2 

11*3 

41-1 

26-0 

42-1 

20-2 

36* 

36*4 

16*4 

23-1 

10-2 

10- 

2-4 

29*2 

.31*9 


77- 

BPS 

r.7- 

. 


42-2 

73- 1 

44-6 

40-J 

6:t-9 

09 6 

... 


40-S 

0(1- 

26,*5 

30* 

19-3 

11- i 

8-4 

4* 

711 

.00*3 

72-2 

sy 

.M’T) 

r,v-9 

TO¬ 

I 83- 

r.0'2 

r,B-r. 1 

4«|-4 1 

61-4 

31*3 

47-2 

12-0 

1(K)* 

38-1 

ii-l-O 

14-9 

20* 

1.0-3 

8-3 1 

1-7 

VH 

07-9 

06*2 

1 7i»' 

1 h«- 

1 

20* 

40- 

SS-3 

60- 

iwr 

60- 1 

16-7 

... 




... 

<50- 

50- 

10* 

40* 

10* 

W j 

29- 


03 8 

47*3 

1 

! 7S-C 

t«-s» 

«i2'rj 

76-6 

82-7 

42-1 

6-i-3 1 

.'{.‘US 

02-3 

31-1 

4S'H 

21-5 

♦3*6 

36-5 

01-y 

36*1 

34-5 

18-9 

11-2! 

NO 

2*5 

40-3 

46*1 

I 1 

1 

'> 71- 

SI •:» 

112*3 

fi«-H 



29- 

1 

4.0-7 ! 

21 7 

! 

08- 

29* 

61-2 

40-4 

47-3 

-Ml'O 

.08- 

31*8 

29*6 

21-7 

in 


1-2 

42-2 

46-7 

1 «»-7 

71*9 

■t:n» 

O-fH 



42-1 

71-9: 

47*4 ' 

07*1 

.^7•l 

4S-i 

33-.5 

... 

211 

, 42-1 

•191 

33*3 

28-1 

22*8 

18 

1-8 

.37-8 

39*9 

’ 77-4 

78-1 

7o- 

(U-r> I 

83-3 

79-7 

69- 

73‘7 i 

61- 

71-6 

6»-.-7 

42-9 1 

16-7 

... 

l6-6 

09* 

42-j 

35-.J 

10-3 

13-2 

ro 

1-3 

63-6 

03-8 

i 7r;i 

77*7 

111*3 

61-7 

8:i-3 

80* 

46'9 

62-6 1 

42-2 

6-J-3 

36-9 

03-7 

37*9 

47-3 

36-6 

59-9 

41*7 

32*7 

19-6 

10- 

21 

’ 1-1 

4s- 

47’4 

1 

.Mr 

78-11 

B9- 

61-2 



46-2 

i 

63-3 1 

38-0 

03*1 

31)8 

01* 

77-8 

o.o-i 

12*8 

46-9 

56*4 

32*7 

26-6 

l2*2 

0-1 

8*2 

3.3-7 

40*9 

72’t5 

1 k:»- 

47*1 

90- 



03- 

90- 

1V2 

76- 


SO- 

33-3 

66-6 

64*7 

i 69- 

23*5 

30' 

.. 

nr" 

11-8 

... 

030 

88 0 

7(ri 

! 91-2 

82*8 

81*6 

68* 

sVa 

08-6 

89-0 1 

69-2 

80-3 

37*0 

26-7 


... 

31- 

[ 76-3 

01*7 

21*1 

13-8 

2-6 

3-0 


61-6 

67-r 

<;&7 

srii 1 

r4-7 

73*8 

68* 

88-2 

01-8 

77-6 

■IH‘8 

64-5 

32-8 

53-6 

73-3 

50-8 

29-4 

59-S 

48*2 

28* 

16 5 

8-1 

0-9 

3-7 

17- 

01*9 

71-7 

78*7 

IWT) 

65*9 


(ur7 

46-8 

60- 

21-6 

0*d-7 

29 6 

49-4 

38*2 

46-.0 

42-7 

o:5*3 

3.0*9 

82*1 

JO'O 

11-9 

6-9 

?-7 

02 * 

49*1 

78'H 

H-r* 

7«*2 

77-3 



64-2 

72- 

40-2 1 

0.3-1 

01-6 

fiS*2 

33-3 

66-6 

03-2 

61-7 

.32*6, 

23*2 

19-7 

in¬ 

8 -.'. 

2-1 

621 

81*4 

78*K 

S4‘ 

80*8 

82-1 

83-.3 

84-4 

<k!-» 

78-;i 

6 J-1 

6 S* 

46-2 

41-8 

14-3 

106- 

02-3 

61-4 

36*1 

i 2 .0*8 

9-5 

s' 

21 

1-8 

78-2 

86‘6 

777 

! WO-4 

81*8 

77-2 

hl-6 

77- 

61-9 

68 - 

16-7 

... 


... 



02*5 

54-7 

33*7 

3/ 

7-7 

10*5 

6-1 

V9 

87 • 

64*1 

77-2 

I 

N!'t 1 

70*2 

77* 

82*6 

82'U 

60'2 

71-6 

38-7 

58-7 

34-9 

61*2 

86-4 

47*5 

60‘C 

61*2 

31-8 

27-1 

10-8 

9-6 

3*S 

21 

83-3 

61*3 
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m.iicvTKiN <>v 266i The increase in the total number of scholars |)resented for examina- 

KirUOl'KANS* tion was less than one per cent. The increase was general in Standards IV to VII, 
being groatost in Standard V where it was 19 per cent. In the first three standards 
there was a decrease, which is partly accounted for by the omission of three 
primary schools that wore examined in 1884. The large increase in the higher 
(•.lasses appears to be duo to two causes:—(1) the improvement of the teaching 
brought about by systematic investigation into its results has enabled the scholars 
to pass more rapidly from the primary into the middle standards; and (2) many 
of the children remain at school longer than they did before. 

The jiercentage of scholars eligible for instruction grants has increased 
from 75-8 to 78*6, owing to greater regularity of attendance. 

Th(! pementage of passes has imu-oased in every subject, except reading, in 
which it has fallen *7 per cent. This increase has taken place in all classes of 
schools, the only exceptions being English and needlework in primary schools, 
and mathematics in middle schools for girls. In the latter case the percentage 
is calculated upon 8u<;h a small number of candidates that it is worthless for the 
purpose of comparison. In almost every subject the higli schools are still 
behind schools of other classes, but arc rapidly gaining upon them. 

The percentage of the instrucition grunt earned in 1885 cannot fairly be 
compared with that earned in 1884, owing to the change in the scale of grants. 

267. Pmaneial hearings o1 Ihe mirodiiction of the agstetn of payment-hy-reauUs.— 
It has already been stated that in determining the scale of grants the main 
object kept in view was to avoid any sudden reduction in the grants to deserving 
schools, and at the same time to keep the total expenditure within reasonable 
limits. The extent to whic-h this object has b(!en attained is shown by the 
following tables, which give the fixed or avcirage monthly grants for the school- 
yi'ar 1884-8.5, the amounts puyable under the (k'do during the year 1885-86, and 
the percentage of instruction gi’ant eamt;d. ^J’his jjercentage may be taken as 
indicating approximately the quality t»f the instruction given. Schools that 
received grants under tlie Code in 1884-85, ».j., new schools aided aft<5r the 1st 
.lanuary 1888, arc excluded from the tables, since in their case the figures woxUd 
simply show the difference between the old and new scales. 

268. The first of these tables relates to high schools:— 


Uitjh Sc/ioo/s, 


StJllooii, I 

i 

Mnnrhly 

(crniit. 

ISM 1-85. 

Rlotithlv 
grunt ttmlnr 
< 'ndi*, 
1M83-H6. 

Iucre«s<-. 

1 

Pfm-nI'ur** 
of inslrurtiiin 
grimt 
fiirncci. 

1 

I 

its. ; 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


St. Xavier’s CoUck^* 

200 j 

100 


1 

68-2 

Ditto Braufli 

70 i 

70 



40-2 

Doveton Colleffc ... ... 

2(H) 1 

i4;i ] 

1 

i 67 

82- 

St. .Jamca* Hi^li 

1 20t) 

20f) ' 



61-8 

St. Paul's, Darjeeling 

400 

, 480* 

1 


45-5 

Drof4istant Europeiin, Cuttack 

i 150 

1 JOo 

45 


73*2 

Total 

# 

j J.220 

i 

1.237 

75 

m 



liicludiiift a grant of lla. 160 u month to tlus College Depart mont. 


Of the six high schools iu this table tliree are practically unaffected by the 
change of system. The Protestant European School, which has the highest per¬ 
centage of grunt earned, gains Rs. 45 a month, hut Hs 25 of tliis is given as an 
orphanage grant under article 37. St, Paul’s gains Rs. 30, although the instruc¬ 
tion grant earned is less than 50 per cent. The loss of Rs. 57 by the Doveton 
College requires some explanation. The grant to this institution, like that to 
St. Xavier^s, is made up of a fixed monthly grant of Rs. 100 on account of the 
Entrance classes, and of one-third of the amount earned under the Code. Mr. Nash 
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ofitimated the earnings for 1885-86 at alx)ut Es. 200 or Rs. 220 a month, wliieh 
would have given a total monthly grant of about Rs. 170 ; the fraction, one-third, 
was fixed for a period of three years, and as it was natural to expect a consider¬ 
able improvement in the classes during that time, the average grant to the 
Doveton College for the tliree years ought to have been nearly Ks. 200 a month. 
The result of the last examination, however, shows that the percentage of grant 
earned (32) was very much lower than Mr. Nash anticipated, while the number 
of scholars had diininislied considerably during the year. 

209. The next table refers to middle scJiools. 

Middle Schools, 


School. 

Monthly 

frrimt, 

188-f»HC. 

Monthly 
in*aiit under 
(lode, 
1885-S0. 

increase. 

Dr'cimse. 

Percentaire of instruction 
grttut earned. 


Hs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 


Calcutta GjtJ s’ 

200 

J87 


13 

54-4 

Ditto^Boys' 

l.'io 

79 


66 

25* 

Catholic Male Orphanage 

200 

319 

140 


68-9 

St. floseph’s f Pay Department 1 

280 1 

201 

1 C3 

) 

70-3 

Boarding (. Free ditto ... 5 

130 

. i 

57-6 

Bow Bazar Loretto ... 

lOti 

23i 

31 


56- 

Dhurrumlollah Loretto 

170 

251 

51 


75-9 

St. Mary’s 

St. Paul’s Mission ... 

i:i() 

7' 


56 

38-4 

1(10 

102 

2 


41-3 

Entally Orphanage ... 

Willand Memorial ... 

nm 

311 

fil 

• . ••• 

73*2 

loo 

140 

49 


82-7 

Calcutta Free 

8D4 

1,308 

414 

. { 

66* Boys’ Department. 
02- Girls' ditto. 

St Elizabeth's, Howrah 

40 

4] 

1 


;u*6 

St. Agnes', ditto 


82 


1 

o9-2 

St. Thomas’, ditto 

85 

104 

19 


74*5 

East Indian Hallway, Jamalpore 

185 

1G5 


20^ 

74*1 Boys’ Department. 
73*6 Girls’ ditto. 

llitto, Assensole 

0r» 

r>.5 

. j 

1 

44-4 

Di tto, BuAar ... 

8'J 

5(; 


33 

53* 

St. Michaers, Goorjee ... ! 

PJti 

172 

52 


71T 

Convent, Asseiisule ... .. | 

;n» 

OO 

24 


49 1 

Ditto, Cuttnek ... ... [ 

84 

97 

13 


50-7 

Darjeeling Girls’ ... j 

St. Joseph’s Orphanage, Banki- . 

20r> 

159 


41 

57*5 

pore ... ... ... I 

(;o 

120 

01) 


801 

European and Eurasian, Dacca .. i 

75 

77 


. 

62*8 

Total ... i 

3,7Hi 

4.580 1 

007 

220 



Th(J Calcutta Free School has gained mom than any other school by the 
iiiti-wduc-tion of tlio Codo. Tlu' grant oi Ks. hdC a inunth, wliich the school has 
drawn since 18yt», lias been I’etaiiied as an orjihuiiage grant; 'vvhilo the school now 
i-e<*eivc8 in addition the wliole of its earnings under the Codo in plutic of an 
old grant of 60 Arciot nijiees. '^I’hc Catholic Male Orphanage tiomos next witli 
a gain of 11s. 149, of whicli Ks. tiO is a gi-ant for orjihans. The fixed grant fomiorly 
given unioimtt'd to rather less than one rupee a month for every orphan in the 
.scliool. St, Joseph’s, Calcutia, has gained Ks. 06. Tliis is a large school with 
an average attendance of 240 scholars, of wliom nearly one-half are free. The 
Entally Orphanage, the St. Joseph’s Orjdianage, the Loretto School, Ohurrum- 
tollah, and the Welland Memorial School ha\"e all gained considerably, the 
results of their examinations having been much better than the average. 

The schools that have lost most arc the Calcutta Boys’ School and 
St. Mary’s, but this is entirely due to hud teaching, the percentage of grant 
earned (2ft and 68) Ixung lower than in any other middle school. The loss 
t)f Rs. 41 by the Darjeeling Oirhs’ School has been made up by a sjiecial^grant 
iimler Ar ticle 62. The East Indian Railway School, Jamalporc, lost Rs, 20 in 
the two departments, but tliis was (jomjiensated by the grant to the night school. 
This, howevtjr, dotss not make up for the Joss of the capitation grant of Rs. 2-8 
formerly made for every boarder. The East liulian Railway Scliool at Buxar 
lost sK. 36 out of a grant of Rs. 89. This school has been very badly managed 
for some years, and the number of scholars has decreased considerably. There 
has recently been a change in the management, and it is possible that the school 
may recover. 
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EDUCATION oy 
EUROPKAfiU. 


270. The figures for* primary schools are now given : — 

Primary Schools. 


School. 

Monthly 

grant, 

1HK4.86. 

Monthly 
grant n?idrr 
CodP, 
1886-HO. 

InoreaBe. 

Decrease. 

Percentage 
of instriic* 
tiou grant 
earned. 


Rb. 

Bb. 

Be. 

Be. 


St. 8tophr*n*N . 

St. JamrB* niTOcbial . 

St. John *8 Ptirochiul . . . 

8t. John’s Girls* . 

56 

52 


.S 

70-2 

75 

73 

... . 

2 

62‘g 

60 

62 

12 


84*3 

05 

40 


26 

28-5 

Kumpoan. Baidpur . 

25 

20 

. 

6 

gH’l* 

Kaat Indian Railway. BahobfcunKO. 

30 

20 


4 

44-8 

Ditto, R»nifnmgo . 

24 

2» 

■' "6 


85-7 

TotHl 

324 

302 

17 

39 



St. John’s Girls’ School lost Ks. 25 out of Jls. 65, the percoiitago of grant 
earned being only 28*5, or lower than that of any other school except the 
Calcutta Buys’ Sdiool. St. John’s l^arochial Scdiool, Calcutta, which in 1884 
earned a lower percentage of grant than any other primary school or department 
in the j^rovince, earned 84‘3 per cent, in 1885 owing to a change in the teaching 
staff, and therefore deserves the increase of Ks. 12 in the monthly grant. ^ 

271. Taking all the schools together there is an increase of Rs. 789 in the 
monthly grants, of wliich Rs. 414 or more than one-half goc'sto the Free School. 
Mr. Nash suj>poses that this school will earn a mucJi largi3r gi’ant next year, 
since the number of scholars in the girls’ department will be doubled, or perhaps 
cjuadnipled. 

272. Tlie next twotabhjs show the })ercentage of instruction grant camod 
by the primary and middle deipartments separately of all thcscliools examined last 
year. Those percentages show ai)proximat(4y therclativci merits of the schools. 
Judged by them, the Free School, Girls’ I)ej)artnient, which stands second in botli 
lists, is again, for the fourth year in suc(;ession, at the head of all the Furopean 
schools in the jjrovince. The Government Boarding Si4iool at Kui'seoiig stands 
Tiext in order among the schools coutainiug both })rinuiry and middle dcpailments. 


Middle Department. 


— 





^ It 111 her of 

■ ■ ■ 

Order of 
merit. 

XaMK of BCMOnu 



('iONS of 

hriiolui'N 
eliirilile fcir 
iiiM.riK'l loll 

l’eriy;nl«ge of 
Hist niuti III 
gmrif earned. 






griuit. 


1 

Govenimenl Boarding scliool, Kursooiig 



M. 1 

22 

S6 3 

2 

Froe Seliool, Girls’ department 

... 


M 

18 

84*2 

2 

Welland Momorial 



M. 

7 

82 7 

4 

St. JoBopli’s Orphanage, Bantipore ... 



M. 

A 

81-9 

5 

E. I. R., Khagaul, Bftys’ department 

St. Placid’s, Oliitiwgong... 

EntalW Bt>arding and I)ay 

K. I. R., Jamal pur. Boys l)o]>artinent 



M. 

6 

811 

6 



M. 

4. 

79*5 

7 


... 

M. 

15 

77-9 

8 



M. 

S 

76-8 

y 

Protestant ICnropean, Outtack 



M. 

18 

71*2 

10 

Eijtally Orphanage 



M. 

19 

67-3 

11 

Dhnrrumtollah Boretto 



M. 

26 

6V3 

12 

European and K\ aHian, Dacca 




1 

63* 

]:i 

St. Agnes.’ Howrah 



M. 

2 

«2-5 

34 

St. Michael’s, Coorjec ... 



M. 

11 

f>9'5 

15 

I'ratt Memorial 



M. 

2«i 

58*4 

16 

St. Thomas', Howrah 



M. 

15 

55‘7 

17 

St. JosUph’s Boarding, Bankipore 


... 

M. 

7 

65*3 

18 

St. Joseph’s Calcutta, Pay Department 

... 


M. 

22 

64* 

n> 

Bow Bazar Loretto 



M. 

11 

53*4 

20 

Free Sehtx>l, Boys’ Department 



M, 

58 

51*8 

21 

E. 1 R., Assensule 



M. 

7 

46-4 

22 

(Catholic Male Orphanage... 



M. 

37 

46-2 

2:i 

St. Paul’s Mission 



M. 

12 

43-8 

24 

Wesleyan Preparatory 

St. Joseph’s, Calcutta, Free Department 



M. 

4 

43* 

25 


... 

M. 

13 

42*1 

26 

Darioeling Girls’ 

St. Xavier’s College 

... 


M. 

31 

41*4 

27 



M. 

81 

40*3 

28a 

Ditto Branch 



M. 

33 

40*2 

29 

St. Paul’s, Darjeeling 



M. 

50 

89*4 

30 j 

Calcutta Girls’... 



M. 

26 

88'9 

E. I. R., Jamalpore (Girls’ Dejiartmeut) 



M. 

4 

38*9 

32 

St. Josopli’s Seminary, Darjeeling 



M. 

17 

382 

33 

Cuttack Convent ... 

... 


M. 

7 

.'«7*1 

34 

Assonsole „ ... 



M. 

7 

34*1 

35 

St. James’High 



M. 

15 

27*7 

36 

Dovoton College 

... 


M. 

41 

248 

37 

St. Mary’s ... 



M. 

' 7 

19*2 

.38 

Misses Stark’s... 



M. 

4 

16*9 

39 

St. Elizabeth’s, Howrah ... ... 



M. 

2 

12*6 

40 

Calcutta Bovs’... 

... 

... 

M. 

19 

8*2 
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Primary Departments. 


firder of 
merit. 

Name of Scntioi,. 



Ooiif) 

of Achool. 

Number of 
scholara oUfo- 
ble for in- 
Mtnirtioti 
irrutil. 

PorcentSfm of 
inatruction 
grant earned. 

1 

European school, Dinapore 



P. 

16 

99* 

2 

Free School, Girls* Department 



M. 

29 

97*8 

3 

Miss O’Brien’s... 



P. 

21 

96*3 

4 

Ggyerument Boarding, KuTseotig 

««• 


M. 

55 

93'6 

5 

St. .Toseph’s Orphanage, Bankijiore ... 



M. 

28 

90'6 

6 

Si. Thomas’, Howrah 



M. 

26 

89*2 

7 

European, Saidpur 



P. 

6 

88*9 

8 

En tally Boarding and Day 



M. 

31 

87 3 

9 

E. I. B., Banigungo 



P. 

H 

86'7 

10 

„ Ehagaiil, Girls' Dejiartmeni ... 



P. 

10 

85*4 

n 

St. John’s Tarochial 



P. 

18 

84*3 

12 

Pratt Memorial 



M. 

30 

83*1 

]3 

Welland Memorial 



M. 

49 

82*7 

14 

Daneeling Girls' 



M. 

29 

82* 

ir> 

K. I. K., Janialpore, Girls' Department 


... 

M. 

21 

81*6 

16 

Dhurrumtolluli Loretto 



M. 

H3 

814 

17 

St. Placid’s, Chittagong ... 



M. 

18 

R(V9 

18 

Catholic Male Orphanage... 


• ■ . 

M. 

132 

79 8 

19 

St. .James' High 



M. 

24 

78 5 

20 

E. I. R., Khagaul, Boy.s' Department 



M. 

14 

78*4 

21 

St. .ToKoph’s, Calcutta, Pay Deparlmont 



M. 

94 

77 1 

22 

St. Michaers, Coorjoe 



M. 

52 

76*3 

23 

Free School. Boys’ iJepartmcnt 


... 

M. 

112 

75*1 

24 

Entally Orphanage 



M. 

16 J 

74-6 

25 

Protestant Kuro]x*an, Chittack 



M. 

5<» 

74*2 

26 

E. I. K.. .Tamalpur, Boys' Department 



K, 

25 

72*9 

27 

St. Xavier’s College 



M. 

98 

71*8 

28 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Darjeeling 



M. 

17 

71*7 

29 

St. Steplieu’s ... 



P. 

18 

70*2 

30 

Wesleyan Mission, Barraekporo 



P. 

10 

69 5 

31 

Convent, Purncah 



P. 

14 

63*7 

32 

European and Eurasian, Dacca 



M. 

12 

62*8 


Calcutta Girls’ ... 



U. 

72 

62*4 

.1.3 J 

St. Josejdi’s, CalcMitta, Free Department 



M. 

67 

62‘4 

35 

St. Agnes’, Howrah 



INL 

30 

58*9 

36 

St. Paul’s, Darjeeling 



M. 

41 j 

58*J 

37 

Assensole Convent 



M. 

16 

57*6 

38 

Banki])ore (.'onveiit, Boarding and Day 



M. 

19 

57 5 

39 

Cuttack Convent 



M. 

20 

56*7 

40 

Bow Bazar Eoretto 



M. 

1 113 

56*3 

41 

10. 1. Ti, Buvar... 



P. 

27 

53* 

42 

St. rJames’ parochial 



i> 

33 

62*8 

43 

Si. Mary’s 



m! 

23 

50 2 

44 

Wesleyan Preparatory 


... 

M. 

n 

1.7*3 

45 

E. J. ll., Salu'bgiingo 


... 

p. 

11 

41*8 

46 

E). I. B., Assensole 

.... 


M. 

25 

43*6 

47 

Dove ton College 



M. 

55 

11-.5 

4; 

St. Paul’s Mission 



M. 

4t 

*t0*4 

49 

Misses Stark's 

... 


M. 

12 

40*1 

50 

Calcutta Boys’ ... 



M. 

36 

39-4 

51 

St. Elizuhetli's, Howrah ... 



M. 

11 

39* 

52 

St. Seholasiiea’s, Chittagong 

... 


P. 

16 

36-2 

53 

St. tJohn’s Girls’ 


... 

P. 

IS 

28*5 

. .. 

_ __— —-- 

_ - 

~ 

— 

_ _ 

. _ _ 


Tho nijilit stiliool for aj)j)rontices at Jaiiialpore is nf»t included iu 
the tsihle. This school was examined iiiidcu- tho (’ode for the first tinm last 
DecJJmbcr. At ])resent the course of instruction includes only the ehunentary 
subjects. 

273. Fupil-ieachers .—Of tho 12 pupil-teachers accepted in 1382, six com¬ 
pleted tho third year course last year, and received jtfovisional third grade 
certificates. One of tli(;8e passed the Entrance examination, and has since 
entered upUn the study of medicine, 'rho others have all been employed as 
teachers, generally in the schools in whhih they were trained. Of the six who 
did not complete tho three years’ course, one failed twice 4ii the compulsory 
subjects, and was therefore struck off the list of pujul-teachers. Tho other five 
resigned, one in consequence of failure at tho second year’s examination. 
In 1883 four now candidates were accepted, three of whom luive now passed the 
second year’s examination; the fourth failed last year and must be presented 
again this year for the second year examination. In 1884 eight candidates 
were accepted, two of whom resigned before the end of tho first year. 'I’he 
others all passed the first year examination, but two have since been dis¬ 
missed for misconduct. 
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In 1885 six candidates were accepted, but one of these has already 
resigned. 

The number of pupil-teachers now employed in the schools is shown in 
the following table:— 



NUMBER OP rUPlI^-TEACHBRS OP THE— 

School. 

Third tear. 

Sbcord tear. 

First tear. 


1S85. 

188B. 

1S86. 

188fl. 

1885. 

r 

18811. 

Froc School, Girin* Department 

Ditto, Boys* ditto 

3 

2 

2 

2 

. 

5 


Dhumimtollali Loretto 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8t. Mary’s, Hastings 

1 


2 

1 



St. Paul’s, Scott’s Lane ... 

Bow Bassar Lorotto 




2 

2 

1 

Protestant European, Cuttack ... „ 

. 





2 

Total 

6 

3 

5 

6 

8 ! 

1 

5 


274. Certificated Teachers. —During the past year 8 teachers received per¬ 
manent certificates of the first grade; 16 second grade certificates were issued, 
9 permanent and 7 provisional; and 5 teachers received permanent and 26 
provisional third grade certificates. Besides these, 36 teachers were recognised 
as assistant teachers ” under Section Til of Chapter III, and four as special 
teachers under Section V. Mr. Nash observes that this is not a complete 
classification of all the teachers in European schools in Bengal: it excludes all 
members of religious orilor4S, and also a few secular teachers whoso claims for 
certificates have not yet been decided. 


IX.—EDUCATION OF MAHOMEDANS. 

275. The following statement gives the number and percentage of Maho- 
medan pupils in different classes of schools 


Public instituUoTis — 

Arts colleges ... ... 

High KngTiHh schools 
Middle ditto 
Middle vernacular schools 
Upper primary do. 

Lower do. do. 

Profossioual colleges 
Technical schools 
JVormal do. 

Madrassas 

Total 

Private institutions 

Advanced 

j£lemontarj 

Total 
Gband Total 


ntimlxir 

Nurahor of 


of pupils. 

MuIiuiu«hIuii8. 

Mahomeduus. 

2,998 

140 

46 

68,105 

5,520 

9*5 

64,378 

6,632 

321 

64.752 

8.467 

13 06 

123,242 

20,548 

16 6 

1,019,072 

815,259 

30-9 

1.193 

36 

2-9 

1,9G« 

487 

24*7 

1,258 

66 

5-2 

1,316 

1,316 

1000 

3,328,280 

368,459 

26-9 

24.21S 

18,538 

76 5 

6.637 

2,845 

51*3 

29,749 

21,383 

71*8 

1.368,039 

37».842 

27-« 


The total number of Mahomedan pupils in acbools and colleges of all kinds 
has declined from 420,768 to 379,842, and the percentage from 28'6 to 27*9, 
although the proportion of Mabomedans to the total population in those parts of 
the province which have submitted returns is 31‘5 per cent. It is satisfactory 
to note, however, that the number of Mabomedans in Arts Colleges has risen 
from' 129 to 140, in high English schools from 5,096 to 5,520, and in middle 
English schools from 6,223 to 6,632. These figures clearly show that the 
appreciation of the Mahomedan community for English education is steadily 
growing. The increased number of Mahomedan students who have passed 
the examinations held by the University, as noticed later on, points m the 
same direction. There has been some falling ofi in middle vernacular schools 
and an increase of 2.971 pupils in upper primary schools, although the proper- 
tion is much the same as in the previous year. 
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The largest decreitse has taken place in lower primary schools^ in which kducatjon of 
the Mahomedan pupils have diminished from 869,613 to 315,259, and the mahomfdans. 
percentage from 32-06* to 30*9. This decrease is chiefly due to the general 
causes already referred to under the heading of Primary Education. The 
number of Mahomedans, namely, 35, attending the professional colleges has 
remained stationary, but the percentage has fallen from 3*7 to 2 9. In technical 
schools the number of Mahomedan pupils has increased from 189 to 487, and 
the percentage from 14*1 to 24*7. There has been a slight falling off in 
normal schools and a decrease of 71 pupils in madrassas. 

The number of pupils in advanced private institutions has more* than 
doubled itself, while the percentage in elementary institutions of this class has 
risen from 32*7 to 51-3. 

276. In the Presidency Division there was a gain of 350 Mahomedan 
pupils out of a total gain of 3,485 pupils of all denominations, but the 

* percentage has declined from 27*1 to 26*8. The number of Mahomedan pupils 
attending liigh and middle schools showed Q^n increase, while there was a 
diminution in the number attending primary schools. In this division Maho- 
medans of the poorer agricultural classes compose about half the popula¬ 
tion, and as they mainly attend the lower primary schools, the exclusion of 
many such institutions from the returns has resulted in a c?orresponding loss 
in the number of Mahomedan pupils. In Calcutta tlie percentage of Maho- 
medans in all classes of schools taken together was 10*7, the same as in the 
year before. 

277. In the Burdwan Division there was a slight increase of pupils, the 
percentage being 9*4 against 9*5 in the previous year. Hero also there was 
some increase of pupils in high English and middle schools, and a slight 
falling off in those attending primary schools. There was an appreciable 
increase in madrassas and other special public schools, while maktabs and 
other elementary private scliools show a loss in the number of pupils. The 
Assistant Inspector remarks:—“ Purely religious institutions and schools taught 
by privatc'tcachers have no ambition to figure in our books. But even making 
allowance for insufficient information about Mahomedan schools, tlie progress 
made by Maliomedan education is still quite out of proportion to the JMaho- 
nicdan population in the division, inasniucli as of the male population of school¬ 
going age only 1 in 3 is at school.” Midnapore, which enjoys the advantage 
of a special Mahomedan Sub-Inspector of Schools, cannot show a lafger 

• proportion of Mahomedan pupils tlian the other districts. 

278. Ill the Rajshahye Division the percentage of Mahomedan pupils to 
the Mahomedan population has fallen from 1*15 to 1*07. The Inspcjctor states 
that this fall in the percentage of Mahomedan pupils is the outcome of the 
general falling off in the number of pupils. 

279. In the D^cca Division there has been an increase of pupils in 
high English, middle English, and upper primary schools, while there has been 
some falling off- in middle vernacular, and a -considcrabie decrease in lower 
primary schools and in schools for special instruction. Tlie total number of 
Mahomedan pupils has diminished by 22,490. A very largo number of the 
pupils who have been apparently lost are still reading in indigenous scliools, 
which have sent in no returns. 

In the Chittagong Division the number of Mahomedan jiupils has declined 
from 86,448 to 82,639, and the percentage from 63-06 to 62'8. There has been 
some falling off in high English and middle v(^macular scliools, and some 
increase in middle English and upper primary schools. The largest diminution 
occurred in lower primary schools, soine increase having taken place in 
indigenouKS private schools, but not enough to compensate the loss. Mr. Hill, 

Officiating Inspector of the Eastern Circle, says:—“ Until the Mahomedans 
•can be got to really take up Bengali, and so put themselves on a footing of 
equality with the Hindus in elementary education, Government measurgKS to 
ameliorate their condition will continue to bo useless ” 

280. In the Patna Division the number of Maho!tnodiin pupils declined 
from 29,242 to 17,802, and the penjentage from 14-9 to 13-3. Maliomedan 
pupils have increased in high English schools. Indeed, this division contains 
the largest number of Mahomedan pupils attending high scliools. This is 
readily explained by the Jact that a large number of the Mahomedans in this 
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division belong to the rich and respectable classes of society* The loss of pupils 
in the. middle stage is general} and not confined to Mahomedans. There has 
been a slight increase in upper primary schools, but a very considerable reduc* 
tion in lower primary schools. Regard being had to the fact that the percentage 
of Mahomedans to the total population is 11*5, and that of Mahomedans to total 
pupils in schools 13*3, the extent to which the Mahomedans avail themselves of 
the different educational institutions is very satisfactory. 

In the Bhagulpore Division there has been a decline of 280 Mahomedan 
pupils, but the percentage of Mahomedans to total pupiR in schools has increased 
from 48*2 to 20*8. Looking to the fact that the percentage of Mahomedans to 
the total population is 19^, the attendance of Mahomedan puf)il8 is satisfactory. 
In this division the number of Mahomedan pupils has increased in high English, 
middle English, and upper primary schools, but decreased in middle vernacular 
and lower primary schools. In the Bhagulpore district there is a special ^ 
Government middle vernacular school for Mahomedans at Puraini, and there is ‘ 
also a special pathsala for Mahomedans iii the illiterate village of Sul- 
tanpore. Mr^ l*ope, Inspector of the Behar Circle, is of opinion that the 
Mahomedans in Behar hold their own very well, and that in the Education 
Department they have their fair share of employment, of scholarships, and of 
rewards. 

281. In the Chota Nagpore Division there has been a gcmeral decrease in 
the number of pupils, and consequently a slight decline of Mahomedans in each 
class of public schools, except only in middle vernacular and upper primary 
institutioiis. 

282. In Orissa the decrease of 59 Mahomedans in high and middle 
English schools is counterbalanced by the ao<:5es.sion of a nearly equal number in 
middle vernacular and upper primtyry ijistitutions. The proportion of Mahq- 
medans to the total popiilation of Orissa is 2*3 per cent., while the perc(Uitage 
of Mahomedan pupils to the total number of pupils at school is nearly 2*6. This 
shows that the Mahomedans of Orissa, who are mostly of the bettor classes, do 
not lag behind people professing other creeds in their willingness to accept the 
existing system of education. 

283. It has been held that the comparative absence of Mahomedans from 
the higher educational institutions falthough there has been some advance in 
this respect during the last few years) is due much more to their poverty than 
from any reluctance to accept the existing educational system. The Mahomo- 
dan community having moved Government to afford increased facilities for 
the higher educafion of their youths, JTis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal has recently sanctioned, with effect from the beginning of the pext 
academical year, the foundation of twenty scholarships of seven rupees a 
month each, tenable fv)r two years at any college affiliated to the University, 
to be awarded to Mahomedan Rtudciits of these Provinces passing the Entrance 
examination and failing to obtain any more valuable exhibition; and of 
twenty scholarsbij)s also tenable for two years—t(^n of ten rupees a month 
and ten of seven rupees a month each—to be similarly given on the results 
of the First Arts examination to Mahomfidans who have previously gained 
the scholarships now founded in connection with the Entrance examination. 

It is hoped tliat iho Mahomedans will realise the anticipations of Government, 
and that, witli the special aid now offered, they will be able before long to meet 
all other sections of'tlie community on equal terms. • 

284. The following statement shows the number of Mahomedan students 
who passed the various examinations of the University or the Department, 
compared with tlic total number of successful candidates at tbc3se examinations 
during the year under report:— 


NuMBKB OF SUCCB8SPUX PRBCICirTAOB 

XiMB OF EXAUIMATION. CAKDTPATB8. OF MaIIOMBOABS. 


MaboiiuxlouA. 


M.A. 


.... 1 

B.A. 

• 

• •t 

4 

First Arts ... 


13 

Entrance 


44 

Middle £ngli.Hb 


19 

f, yornacular 


, ... 213 

Upper primary 


... 4^7 

Lower „ 


... 3,943 


Total. 

Among BucciosH* 

Under ^ 


ful oandidaied. 

iiMtniction. 

264 

1*6 

f 4*6 (in all college 

346 

3*4 

f classes.) 

1.070 

4*1 

96 

669 

33 

131 

3,639 

8*3 

13*06 

4.093 

111 

16*6 

30,018 

€4*7 

30*9 
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In 1886, out of 194 Mahomedan candidates at the Entrance examination, 
51 passed, namely, 7 in the first, 35 in the second, and 9 in the third division. 
In the First Arts examination the number of Mahomedan candidates was 
72, of whom 31 wore successful. Two students passed the examination in the 
first divisiop, in wliich none had- passed in the preceding year. * There was a 
satisfactory increase in the number of-Mahomedan B.A.’s during the current 
year, 19 having passed out of 30 candidates, of whom 4 were placed in the 
first division. • 

• In 1885,^ 14 Mahomedan boys got Government junior scholarships, one 
of the first, six of the second, and seven of the third grade. The first grade 
scholarship was gained by a student of the Nawab of Moorshedabad’s high 
school. 

In 1886, eight Mahomedan boys** won third grade junior scholarships. * 
A Government senior scholarship of the second grade was gained by a 
Mahomedan student of the Patna College in 1885, and also in 1880. 

285. The following table shows the estimated expenditure of the#Mohsin 
Fund, together with the actual expenditure under each head, as given by tVie 
Ac*.ct)Uutant-Gonoral. The estimated income of the fund during the ye.ar under 
report was Rs. 50,452 :— 


IlEAli OP CHAUQB. 


Mainteiianoe of maHraaaos 
SalancH of Triaulris in liigli 
' Scholarships 
Short-feo jiaj^mcnts 



Estimated 

Actual 


expenditure. 

expend it ur<‘ 


Ks. 

Ks. 

m 

30,491 

38.867 

seliools 

4,390 

C5,6(»5 


9,072 

7.099 

... 

13,973 

9,330 

Tola) 

67,42(5 

62.351 
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286. The Mohsin scholarships arc of five descriptions— 

(1) There arc A \ Arabic scholarships, vaiying in value from Rs. 3 to 

Ks. 10, which are awarded to the students of the different 
madrassas on the results of the central examination, noticed 
below. 

(2) There are 34 English scliool scholarshi])s which arc allotted fo the 

. Anglo-Persian Department of the (/alcutta Madrassa, to the 
Collinga braindi school, and to the luadrassas at Hooghly, Dacca, 
and C^hitfagoiig. • 

(3) The number of Mohsin junior scholarships is 8. These are awarded 
^ on the results of the Entrance examination to Mahomedan candi¬ 
dates who fail to obtain Government scholarships. Two such 
scholarships of the value of Rs. 10 a month for two years are. 
attached to the Anglo-Persian Department of the Calcutta Madrassa. 
Two scholarships, at Rs. 8 for two years, were obtained by the 
llooghly Collegiate school during the current and the last year. 

• In 1885, a scholarship of Rs. 8 for two years was obtained by 
the Dacca Madrassa, the Patna Collegiate school, the Chittagong 
Collegiate school, and the Digliapatia school; and in 1886 by 
the Dacca Madrassa, the Buiy:isal Zillah- school, the Chittagong 
Collegiate school, and the Rungpore Zillah school. 

(4) Five Moiisiii scholarsliips, viz., one of Rs, 16, two of Rs. 14, and 

two of Ks. 12, are awarded to Mahomodans on the results of the 
F.A. examination, and arc open to all colleges. In 1885 three 
of the scholars came from the Hooghly (College, one from the Presi¬ 
dency College, and one f”om the Patna College. In 1886 one 
was awarded to a Mahomedan student of the Doveton College, two 
to the Dacca College, and two to the Hooghly College. 

^ (5) Two M.A. scholarsliips, at Rs. 25 for one year, which were not 

taken up. 

287. The district details of expenditure on account of madrassas charged 
against tile Mohsin Fund are—(1) Hooghly Rs. 2,178,^2) Rajsliahye Rs. 2,986, 
(3\ Dacca Rs. 10,197, (4) Chittagong Rs. 8,274. 

The#propo8al to spend the surplus of the Mohsin Fund by extending 
the Mohsin contributions for two-tliirds foes fo approved schools under private 
management, is still under consideration. 

o 2 
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BoucATioH OK 288. The central examination of the madrasssw maintained from the Muhsin 

MABOMioBHa. Fund, which are examined annually in common with the Calcutta Madraasa. 

w£is held in April 1885. The comparative results are.given in the following 
tahle 

« 

* Madsasbas. 

Caloatta * 

Dacca 

Chittasong • 

Hooglilj 
Sasserarn 


No such examination was held during the previoiis year. The junior 
classes of the Oriental Department of tho Kajshahye Collegp, which, has 
taken the place of the abolished Rajshahyo Madraasa and is supported from 
the M^sin Fund, do not compete at the examination; but during the year 
under report the Sasseram Madraasa, which is not maintained from the Monsin > 
Fund, for the first time passed a pupil in the second division in the examination 
of the first-year class. _ . . * . 

289. The following table gives the results of tho examination in fuller 
detail:— 




Number of 
candidates. 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division.* 

Total. 

... 

... 

86 

33 

16 

12 

60 

• • • 


34 

9 

3 

7 

19 


• a. 

60 

9 

8 

10 

22 

• •• 

• t • 

23 

9 

3 

6^ 

18 

... 

... 

4 


1 


1 


Total 

206 

60 

26 

36 

120 


Central Examination of Madrassaa held hi April 1885. 


NUMJIBR FASBKT) iw thb 

,— — ^ - - 1 


C1.A8SXS. 

Madrabbab. 


Numb, r of 

Pirat 

Beeond 

Third 

Total 



candidates. 

division. 

division. 

division. 

number 








passed. 


^Calcutta 



7 

4 


11 

y 

T’ourtb-year class... < 

1 Dacca 

1 Chittagong 
^Hooghly 



-% 

1 

3 

7 

7 

8 




2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

'' Calcutta 



6 


2 

8 

Third-year class ... « 

Dacca 

1 Chittagong 



1 

2 

1 

1 

'••‘Y 

2 

4 


c Hooghly 



3 

1 


4 

^ j 

' Calcutta 



13 

6 

4 

23 

Second-year class... i 

I Dacca 
^ Chittagong 


'. 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

. 1 

H 

4 

5 

6 

f Calcutta 



7 

5 

6 

18 

1 Dacca 



2 


4 

0 

First-year class ... ■< Chittagong 


. 

4 

. 

1 

6 

1 Hooghly 



2 


2 

4 

^Sasseram 

s % 1 



1 

, ."S 

I 


Total 

... 


60 

26 

36 

120 


290. Government Madrasras. —The following statement compares tho 
attendance and expenditure of all madrassas under Government management 
during the last two years. The Calcutta Madrassa, the Nawab of Moorshed- 
abad’s Madrassa, and tho Cox’s Bazar Madrassa are maintained from provincial 
revenues, and the rest from tho Mohsin Fund. The yearly allotments to the 
Mohsin Madrassas are,—to Dacca .Rs. 10,400, to Chittagong Rs. 7,000, to 
Hooghly Rs. 3,600, and to Rajsliahyo Rs. 3,000:— * 


Mapbassas. 


Calcutta (Arabic Department) 
Hooglily ... 

Dacca 

Chittagong 


Bajahahyo 


Total 


Nnmlier of 

pnpiln ID 


Ilcooiptfl from 
Gov<'.rnmf>nt. 


Tota.1 

expend itiura. 



fssfi. 

IStMil 

1885. 

ISSti^ 

iB86. 

1886. 


330 

338 

Rs. 

9.264 

Ks. 

9,222 

. Ks. 
10.821 

Rs. 

10.826 

... 

39 

40 



2,519 

2.349 

... 

238 

2S4. 



12.273 

13,022 

... 

341 

326 



9,121 

9,409 

497 

mg 


49 


439 


ssa 

63 

50 

16,166 

15,864 

16.166 

16,854 

... 

60 

68 



2,366. 

3,149 

... 

1.057 

la24 

25.429 

26,515 

63.286 

66,106 


291. Calcutta Madrassa .—The Calcutta Madrassa was raised to the ran^ of 
a second-grade college from the ISth January 1884. The first-year college 
class was formed in February 1884, and the second-year class in July 1885. 
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The total number of students increased during the year under report from 
1,100 to 1,104, being distributed as follows among the uifEerent departments 


Number of pupils 

* Bnglish Oriental on the rolls on the 

• * students. students. 81st Maroh 

1880. 

♦ * 

College Department ... ... ... ... 20 . 20 

Arabic ditto (or Madrassa proper) ... . 33H 338 

Anglo-Fersiau Department (or high s^ool) ... ... 413 . 413 

Collinga Branch School ... ... ... 333 . 333 

• Total ... 766 338 1,104 


There has been a slight increase in all the departraents except the Collinga 
Branch School. The number of Shiah students in the Arabic and Anglo- 
Persian Departments, and in the Collinga Branch School, is 2, 17, and 8 
respectively. 

293. The total expenditure of the Calcutta Madrassa and the Collinga 
Branch School was as follows :— 

• . 

Erpendilnre for 1W85-86. • 

Ks. 


College Department ... 
Arabic ditto 
Anglo-Persian Department 
Collinga Branch School 


17,335 
10,837 « 

15,230 . 

4,516 


Total ... 47,888 


against Rs. 40,d41 in the previous year. The receipts from fees were— 


J^'cc-rceeipts fo^ 1885-86. 


College Department ... 
Arabm ditto 
A nglo-Persian Department 
Collinga Branch School 


Rs. 

469 

1.604 

4,937 

1,226 


Total ... 8.236 


against Rs. 8,64.5 of the year befoi’c. The Principal explains that the decrease 
in fee receipts was duo to a stiicter policy in the matter of promotion and 
admission. 

Ijighty-five candidates of the Arabic Department went up for the central 
examination, of wliom 83 passed in the first, 15 in the second, and 12 in 
the third division. Forty-two candidates of the Anglo-Pcrsian Department 
went up for the Entrance examination of the Calcutta University in April 
1885, of w'hom 3 passed in the second and 6 in tlie third division. At the 
Entrance examination held in April 1886, 24 candidates went up, of whom 6 
passed in the second, and 1 in the third division. The number of resident 
students was 69, against 73 in the preceding year. I'ho gynmastic class was 
attended by 49 students. A neW catalogue of the English portion of the library 
has been finished and printed. 

293. In the report of this Department for 1883-84 the introduction of 
Bengali and arithmetic as compulsory subjects into the Arabic Department of 
the Madrassa was recommended, on th-^ ground that Mahomedan students 
found themselves at a disadvantage in obtaining employment by reason of the 
exclusive character of the madrassa course. The opinion of influential 
Mahomedan gentlemen was subsequently invited on the point; and while it 
was generally held, on the one hand, that the want of a knowledge of arithmetic 
was not the real bar t.o the employment of Mahomedans in offices, on the other 
it Was agreed that the introduction of Bengali as an optional, though not as 
a compulsory’-, subject would bo a desirable clmnge. The older students of the 
Arabic Department were also consulted by the Principal. The result was that 
about 30 per cent, declared themselves willing to learn Bengali and arithmetic • 
the rest said they know»enough Bengali to earn their livililiood. 
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bducatiom ot Mr. Tawney and tbe Principal, Dr. Hoernle, together came to an inde- 

MAHOMioAw. pendent conclusion, that for the' purposes^ ■with regard ^ to which the dis- 
• cussion had arisen, English was the most important subject that could be 

introduced. English classes have accordingly been formed since duly 1885 
under two additional teachers; and the classeEi have been^ attended by 63 
students of the Arabic Department. It seemed, however,* difficult to find 
a place in the curriculum of the Arabic Department for English, and impos¬ 
sible to find a place for English, Bengali, and arithmetic at the same time. 

Dr. Hoernle” proposed to meet the difficulty by adding a year to thq curriculum 
of the Arabic Department, thus, extending it from six to seven years. AMuhan.- 
madan guru should also, he thought, be appointed to teach Bengali, together 
witli Bengali arithmetic and • accounts, while the two English masters should 
teach European arithmetic in addition to the English language. Mr. Tawney 
concurred in these proposals, suggesting, further, that scholarships of smidl 
amount should bo established in order to encourage the study of these subjects. • 
The proposal did not, however, commend itself to the Government of Bengal, . 
on the ground that •“ as the funds available for the promotion of education 
among Mahomedans were limited, it seemed desirable to devote -them in the 
first place to the assiftancc of those who were willing to give their whole time 
to the studies which might be made subservient to their advancement in life.” 

294. Dacca Mculrassa. —The present Superintendent, Moulavi Abul Khair 
Mahammad Siddiq, M.A., took «)ver charge on the 20th July. 1885. The work 
of tiio madrassa has been affected by numerous though unavoidable changes in 
the staff. The Superintendent is of t)pinion (1) that the curriculum in the Arabic 
Department should be revised, with fuller reference to the requirements of 
modern education; (2) that flio original grant of Rs. 10,000 is inadequate, 
now that an English Department has been added; (3) that the accommodation 
is insufficient for the pupils; and (4) that the hostel is too fay away from the 
madrassa for proper manegement. Tliero are 41 boarders. The number «>f 
pupils has risen from 99 to 134 in the Orien'^al Department, and has fallen from 
, 139 to 130 in the English. The fees in the Oriental Department have 

accordingly risen from Rs. 493 to Its. 551, and have fallen in the English from 
Rs. 1,375 to Rs. 1,177. The accounts of receipts and disbursements show a 
balance of Rs. 992 in favour of the madrassa. At the central examination of 
the Arabic Department in 1885, out of 34 candidates, 9 ])assed in tlio first, 3 
in the second, and 7 in the third division. At the Entrance examination one 
candidate passed in the second division out of 8 sent up. 

296. Chittagong Miidraam .—The number of pupils on tho rolls of this 
institution at the close of the year was 325, against 341 at tlie same date in 
1885. Tho decrease is due to tho transfer of tl)e lowest class to tho branch 
institution, called' the Mirahya Madrassa. The number of English-reading 
pupils fell from 141 at the beginning to 84 at the close of tho year. The 
teaching staff consists of 8 Arabic and 2 English teajchers, besides the Sujier- 
intendent. There is a hostel attached to the madrassa, in which 30 pupils 
receive free-board and lodging. Tho total income of the school from all 
sources, including the last year’s re-grant, amounted to Rs. 12,957, and the 
expenditure to Rs. 9,408; thus the year dloscd with a balance of Rs. 3,547. 

The Hooghly and Rajshahye .madrassas require no special mention, 
beyond the figures given above. 

296. Nawab of 3Ioorshedabad' h Madrassa. —On the Slat March last the 
number on the rolls of the Nawab of Moorshedabad’s Madrassa was 50, against 
• 63 on the same date in the preceding year. With the exception of one 
Hindu, the pupils were Mahomedans, being all members or connections of the 
Nizamut family. . All the students read English, 13 read Arabic, and 37 
Persian. One student appeared at the Entrance examination, for tho first time 
in the history of this institution, but he failed. On an average there were 20 
resident boarders ; tho rest were day-srjholars. The total expenditure on the 
institution was Rs. 15,854, against R4.16,165 in tho previous year. The whole 
• cost is now borne by Government. 

297.. doraghat Madrassa. —At Joraghat in Ohinsurah there is a madraE^ 
with thirty-nine pupils and three teachers, of whom two are moulavis and one 
is a 'pundit. This school is supported by a monthly grant of Rs. 40 from the 
Muhsin Fund. Tho languages taught being Arabic,* Persian, Bengali, and 
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English, it has been returned as a middle English school, though no part of education of 
the regular middle English course is taught in it. uAifoMEDANa. 

298. Cox^9 Bazar Madrasm. —The Government Madrassa at Cox’s Bazar 
has^ net grant of Rs. 40 a month, sanctioned with effect from April 1885. It 
had 49 pupils on its rolls. Its receipts during the past year amounted to 
Rs. 497, of which Rs. 439 wore received from G<»vernment and Rs. 58 collect¬ 
ed from fees. It is too early as 5 ^et to say anything about the prospects of this 
institution. 

299. Unaided MadrasSas. Madrassa SuUau-irOudh, —The Madrassa Sul- 
tan-i-Oudh is a boarding institution maintained by His Majesty the King of 
Oudh, and was attended by 23 pupils. IVom this institution one Mahoraedan 
student appeai'ed at the Entrance examination, but failed as in the year before. 

Mirahya Madrassa. —The j>apils of the Mirahya Madrassa at Chittagong 
increased from 107 to 149. The instructive staff consists of throe teachers. 

The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 401, of which Rs. 222 were collected 
from fees, the remainder being paid from the Mirahya Endowment Fund. 

Sasseram Madrassa. —The Kanakha Madrassa at Sasscram in Shahabad 
is a special institution for the teaching of Mahomodans. It is supportcjd from 
the proceeds of an endowment made by the Emperor Farokli Shah. The 
number of pupils was 114, about 90 of wliorn were foundationers. They 
are taught AraWc and Persian anil a little English. The total expenditure was 
Rs. 12,109. This madrfissa sent 4 candidates to the Central examination for 
the first time, of whom one passed-in the second division. 

Sitapur Maxlrassa. —The Sitapur .Madrassa in tlic Serampore. sub-division 
of the Hooghly district cost Rs. 1,428 during the year. It was attended by 
twenty pupils, all boarders, of whom 15 belong to Ilooglily, 1 to each of the 
districts of Burdwan, Jfuddea, Midnapore, and Pui-rtiodpore, and 1 to Kuch 
Bchar. The madrassa is maintained liy privat<i charity, and also, it is under¬ 
stood, by the proceeds of an endowment granted by the Dutch Government at 
some past time. It was visited by Maulvi Abdul Ilai, of tlic Calcutta Madrassa, 
in May last. The result of his examination wy-s satisfactory. 

• 

X.—EDUCATION OF ABORIGINAL AND BACKWARD RACES. 

300. The total aboriginal populati<.)u of Bengal, according to the last eih>( ation of 

census, is 2,552,293, of whom 1,087,202 are returned as Sonthals, 871,666 as AB(mMI\AL AND 
Kols, 469,622 as other western aborigines, 88,399 as eastern aborigines, and «acbs. 

35,404 as ‘^unspecified.” While Sontlials and Kols form the two principal 

(livisions of tlie Kolarian family, the term “ other western aborigines” includes 
all the non-Aryan trilies whose homos are in Wesfeni Bengal, in the Orissa and 
Chota Nagpore Divisions, and in the Feudatory States attached to them. The 
Dliaiigars, Uraons, Paithaliks and Paharias come under tlie class “ other western 
aborigines.” Under the heading of eastern aborigines are returned the 
Indo-Tibetan, Indo-Chinese, and Indo-Burnu'sc, who occu]>y the slopes of the 
Eastern Himalayas and the mountain system which forms the eastern and the 
south eastern boundary of Bengal. The eastern aborigim^s include llie Garo, 
the Khasi, the Manipuri, the Kuki, and thcNaga tribes of the northern frontier; 
the Mech and Assamese tribes of the Assam valley; and the Tipporali, Roang, 

Chakma, and Lusliai tribes of tho Chittagong and Tippcrali hills. 

The Sonthals inhabit principally the Sontlial .I*orgunnahs, Maubhoom, 

Bankoora, Midnapore, Ilazaribagh, Singbhoom, Bhagulpore, Beerblioom, and * 

Burdwan. Besides Sonthals, there are Paharias, Dliaiigars and Kols inhabit¬ 
ing the Sqnthal Pergunnahs. Amongst 'he aboriginal tribes that arc found 
in tho four districts of Chota Nagpore, the princijuil are, besides tho Southall^ 

(l)tho Hos, inclusive of the Mundas, and (2) the Uraons. The IIos, or 
Larka Kols, are found in Singbhoqm only, and the Mundas or Munda Kols 
and the Uraons in Lohardugga. There is groat affinity between the Kolarian 
dialects used by the IIos, tho Mundas and the Sonthals. On the other hand, 
the Uraons are an entirely distinct people, whose language belongs to the 
Dravidian family like that of the Dhangars and the Paharias of Rajniehal. 

301. It has always been pointed out that the education of tlie aboriginal 
races presents features of unusual difficulty. Their poverty, the absence cf 
any indigenous educational system among them, thg generally inaccessible. 
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character of the tracts they inhabit, their exclusive ways, and their abhorrence 
of foreign civilisation, delayed the success of the first attempts to introduce 
even flementary education among them. It is, however, undeniable that the 
influence of Hinduism has for many centuries greatly modified the habits of 
these races; and of late years numbers of them have been benefited by the 
labours of Christian missionaries, who have in many instances proved to be 
the, pioneers of civilisation among these backward races. 

302. The number of pupils of aboriginal races now at school cannot be 
determined with accuracy, as the existing forms of school returns have no separate 
headings for them. The head “others” includes, besides aboriginal racej, 
various minor religious sects which have discarded the principal religions of 
the country, although pupils of this latter class are found for the most part, not 
in primary schools, but in schools of a higher kind. Again, numbers of the 
aboriginal races are classed as Hindus or Christians, when they happen to 
profess either Hinduism or Christianity without forfeiting their tribal or 
ethnological character. The following statement is prepared from the 
Inspectors’ reports :— 

Statement skemng the distribution of pupils of aboriginal races at school. 


Division. 

NUUUGR ATTJCNDIIIQ- DIFVKRBNT CT.A8BES OP SCHOOLS. 

Hiirb 

EiiKlish. 

Middio 

JKuKliHb. 

Biddio 

V^n-uofu- 

lar. 

Upper 

primary. 

l^ownr 

primary. 

OirlH. 

Special 
* and 
private. 

Total. 

Preshloncy . 


6 

U 

♦ 

30 

01 

9 


1.S4 

On lout la . 


44 


1 


HO 

112 

n 

249 

Jiurdwan . 


? 

4 

1 

10 

2,080 

J 

lOfi 

8,110 

HajBliahyo. 


40 

12 

.SO 

42 

301 


89 

'663 

Dtioca . 



0 

ti 

22 

.S31 



8<;8 

Ohittagong. 


Ifi 

I4t: 

IH) 

201 

1,t’.i4 

26 

010 

3,790 

Patna . 

... ... 

22 

6 
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30 

Bhngulm>ro. 

. 

(} 

ao 

» 

* k'la 

7,HW 

100 


8,280 

Cliota NaKporo . 


102 

240 

134 


10,206 

038 

848 

12,706 

Orissa . 





38 

22 



•Ul 

Do. Tributary Mehals. 

... ^ ... 


"si 

10 

41 

1.4‘12 


■' * 0 

1,500 


Total 

, 2S7 

fioa 

- 822 

1,440 

26,U41> 

• 1,246 

• 1,109 

29,000 


The total number of aboriginal pupils was 29,906 against 83,151 in 
the previous year, showing a loss of 3,245 pupils. The loss is chiefly in the 
lower primary schools, which arises, as in the case of pupils of other races, from 
the special circumstance of the exclusion of patshalas having less than 10 
pupils. 

*303. In the Presidency Division the total number of pupils under this 
heading declined froni 145 to 134, of whom 6 wore reading in high 
English, 38 in middle, and *90 in primary schools. The aborigines reading 
in the lower primary schools of Calcutta belong to the Mohtar and Dhangar 
castes. 

304. In the Burdwan Division the total number of aboriginal pupils 
declined from 3.7^3 to 3,110. There arc no aborigines in the schools in 
Hooghly and Howrah. There are 22'pupils in Burdwan, H14 in Bankoora, 
385 in Beerbhoom, and 2,089 in Midnapore. According to the last census 
the aborigines formed 3 per cent, of the whole population in the division. 
The percentage of aboriginal pupils on the general total was 1*]7 against 1*44 
in the previous year. In Midnapore tbei-o is a normal school at Bhimpore aided 
by Government for the training of teachers for Sonthal patshalas. Ex-pupils of 
• tiiis school take service as teachers in the jungle schools established and supported 
by the American Baptist Mission. The jungle schools are 72 in number with 
],879 Sonthal children, against 62 and 1,245 respectively in the preceding year. 
45esidos these, seven other schools of the same class have been opened by the 
Sub-Inspectors with 149 children, the bulk of whom are Sonthals. F6r the 
first time in the annals of education in the district of Midnapor^” says the 
Deputy Inspector, two ^Sonthal boys have passed the middle scholarship 
examination this year.” One Sopthal boy and one Sonthal girl have also 
passed the lower primary scholarship examination, the former gaining a 
scholarship, and the latter a prize worth Rs..l5. In Bankoora the Ghola aided 
school at Bissenporo, under the management of the Wesleyan Mission, trains 
teachers for Sonthal schools. It contains 18 puf^ils. In Beerbhoom there are 
18 schools specially intended for the education of Sonthals. These are all 
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of the lower primary class. The first step towards the education of tlie 
Sonthals of this district was taken in 1881, wheri five schools were opened 
as an experimental measure. Of the 18 schools now working, 17 receive 
monthly stipends of Rs. 6 each. Arrangements have, however, boon made 
to reduce the stipends to Rs. 3, and to introduce fees. Two circle pundits 
or peripatetic teachers divide among them the work of moving round and 
teaching the Sonthal schools. A lower primary scholarship has been created 
for the special benefit of Sonthal boys, and was awarded to the best of two 
Sonthal boys who passed the examination. 

305. In the Rajshahye Division the nunibor of aboriginal pupils increased 
from 330 to 663. 'llio increase is found in high English, middle and lower 
primary schools; but the number fell oflf in upper primary schools and training 
schools. Qaros had disappeared from the list during the previous year; but 
three Garos were reading in lower primary schools during the year under 
review. The special institutions for the education of aboriginal and other 
backward races are the Bhutca boarding school, tlie Scotch Mission schools, 
and a lower primary school containing 12 Bliutoas at Buxa in the Eastern 
Dooars. In schools of general instruction there arc also several pupils who 
belong to aboriginal races. In the Darjiling Terai four Dhangars and five 
Lepchas are at school. In Jalj)aigori, besides the 12 Bhutcas at Buxa, there 
are 4 Ncpalis and 32 Kochs in the zillali school, 5 Meclis and 3 Garos in lower 
primaries, and 8 Mechs in the training school already discussed under the head 
of special instruction. The 152 pupils in Hajshahye returned under this head 
are Banuas and Dhangars, 'J’he Bliutea boarding school, which has been 
reported on under schools of special instruction, has on its rolls 1 Tibetan, 16 
Bhuteas, 4 Ncpalis, 3 Lepchas, and 7 of mixed extraction, all of whom are, how¬ 
ever, recognised as belonging to the Bhutca community. 

306. In the Dacca Division the number of aboriginal pupils diminished 
from 545 to 368. They are to be found only in Ducca and Mymensingh. 
One boy passed the upper primary scliolarship examination. In Dacca the 
aboriginal pupils arc chiefly Kocli, Bansis, Tippcralis and Banuas, and 
number in all 62. In the liaypura thannali there is a special school for them 
containing 27 pupils. The others read in ordinary patshalas. At the Manipuri 
village, about 6 miles north of Dacca, there are 29 children, boys and girls ; 
but as they are classed as Hindus, they .are not included in the number 
given above. In Mytncnsingli the aboriginal pupils belong to the Garos, 
Hajongs, Ilardi, and Banai tribes, and are 302 in number. 

307. In tli(i Cliit^^agong Division the number of aboriginal pupils decreased 
from 3,181 to 2,790. There were no pupils of this class in Noakhally. There 
were 132 in Tipperah, 2,341 in Chittagong, and 3i7 in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. Of these 2,790 pupils, 2,3 tl have been returned as Buddhists.’^ 
(Jf the ‘‘ others” in Tipperah, 17 are Barua Mugs, and the rest are principally 
Tipjierahs. In Chittagong the 2,341 puiiils returned as others ” have boon 
reported to be Buddhists; they are for the most part the Barua and Joomia 
Mugs that inhabit the plains. Of the 317 pujiils in the Hill Tracts, 31 are 
Tipporahs, 192 Mugs, and 94 Chakmas. In the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 3 hoys 
classed as others ” passed the upper primary examination, and in Chittagong, 
among ‘^others” two boys passed the middle vernacular, and 12 the u})per 
primary examination. T^he 3 successful boys of the Hill Tracts are Chakmas, 
and the 14 from Chittagong are Buddhists, that is to say, Barua Mugs. It is 
for the benefit of the Chakmas and Joomia Mugs that the Govornmont keeps 
up the boarding schools at Kangamati and Bandarban. 

308. In the Patna Division there is only one patshala, at Piperdeh on the 
Rohtas plateau, for the education of Dhangars. It contained ton pupils, 
who were taught Hindi and mental arithmetic. The patshala at Nagatala was 
closed, as no teacher would remain there on account of its unhealthiness. 

309. In the Bhagulpore Division the total number of pupils of aboriginal 
races at school was 8,289 against 9,533 of the previous year. Most of the 
pupils of this class are found in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, where their number 
is 7,124, of whom 6,744 are boys and 127 are girls. The Paharias used to 
receive education partly under Mr. Stark at Bhagaya, and partly under 
Mr. Weber at Bhagulpore, both belonging to the Church Mis>ion Society. 
The Bhagulpore ^ Hill Boys’ School,’ as it was called, has beeu closed and 
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transferred to Bha^ya, together with the grant allowed by the Government. 
The Church Mission Society’s grant has thus been increased from Rs. 6,000 
to Ks. 7,800 a year—an ample sum for managing Sonthaland Paharia education. 
The Church Mission Society’s school at Bhagulporo is now to be a higher class 
school, to which boys trained at the schools of the various mission stations are to 
go. Sonthal education is carried on by the Governnieiit, by the Church Mission 
Society, and by the ‘ Home Mission’ under Messrs. Boeresen and Skrefsrud. 
I'lie Government scheme for the Damin-i-koh is working well, and Mr. Pope 
states that an additicjiial sum is now required to extend the scheme by opening 
more schools. The Church Mission Society have stations at Barhar»va, 
Hiranpur, Taljhari, Patra near Godda, and Bhagaya. At I'aljhari there is a 
middle and an upper primary school ; all the others are lower primaries. 
This station is made the centre, and from this boys are to pass to Bliagulpore. 
Both the Church Mission Society and the ^ Home Mission ’ have admirable 
girls’ schools, superintended by the ladies of the Mission. Sonthal education 
in Maldah has made but little progress. Mr. Pope says, the Sonthal popula- 
tion there is a fluctuating one, and is by no moans stationary. The Sonthals 
come and go, and it is liO])ele'!s to get hold of them.” 

810. The Chota Nag})ore Division has, as usual, returned the largest 
number of pupils (»f aboriginal races, namely, 12,70o against 18,599 of the 
previous year. There has bi'en a loss of 804 pupils. Examining the figures 
returned from esacli district, it a)»j)ears that the loss is confined to Lohardugga 
and Singblioom, the other two districts showing a fair increase. The loss of 
Sonthal pupils has been most marked in Singbliooin, and is attributed to the 
shutting up of a large number of Sonthal svibunls in Dliulblioom and the aband¬ 
onment of the chief-guru system, introduced into that district in 1884-85, for 
alleged W4int of funds. It is worthy of note that three ahcriginal candidates, 
viz,, two from the Ranchi and one from the Chalhassa zillah school, appeared 
at the Entrance examination of 1885-80. A Native Christian from Ranchi 
passed the examination and obtained a scholarship of Rs. 10, tenable in the 
Burdvvan Maharaja’s College. This is the first instance) of a pupil of aboriginal 
birth being su<;cessful at any University examination. At the middle English 
scholarship examination, one boy passed out of six sent up from tlie Anglican 
Mission School at Ranchi. There were 5 successful aboriginal candidates at 
the middle vernacular scholarship examination in 1885-86, against 8 in the 
preceding yenv. I'wenly-four pupils passed the upper primary and 150 the 
lower primary scholarship examination during tlie year uiiaer report. Of the 
total number of 45 lower primary scli'>larsln})s allotted to the division, 0 wore 
carried off by aborigines, namely, 5 in Singblioom and 1 in Lohardugga. 

A part of tlie educational work in Chota Nagpore is in the hands of 
four missionary societies, viz., the Berlin Evangelical, S. R. G. (Anglic.an), 
Free (Jliurch of Scotland, and St. Xavier’s. During the year under review the 
Berlin Mission showed the largest increase in sciiools and pupils. Tlie number 
of schools under t he Anglican Mission shows no change, but there has been a 
large increase in the number of boys attonoing them. The Free Church Mission 
seems tn ho extending its ojiorations among tlie Sonthal population in the Giridhi 
sub-division of llazarihagli, and to a certain extent in the adjoining pergiirmali 
of Tundi in Maiibhoom. The oii\y school under St. Xavier’s Mission is the 
mixed infant school at Cliaibassa. It is understood that this mission intends to 
gradually expand its educational work, and with this view it has opened one or 
two schools in Ijohardugga since the commenooinoiit of the present financial year. 

811. In Orissa the iiumher of pupils belonging to aboriginal races in¬ 
creased from 12 to 00, but that of low caste pupils diminished from 4,465 to 
4,402. The jmpilsof abf>riginal descent for the most part belong to the Sonthal 
tribe. Cuttack is the only district which has special lower primary schools for 
pupils of low castes. The number of such institutions was 13, against 6 of the 
preceding ymar. Fifteen low caste lK>ys j)a8sed the lower primary scholarship 
examination during the y^ear. The Joint-Inspector remarks:—^‘Popular 
prejudice against low castes is still very strong in Orissa. It requires great 
management, therefore, successfully to carry out in practice the principle of 
the equal school-rights of all castes.” 

812. In the Orissa Tributary Mehals the total number of pupils of abori¬ 
ginal races declined from 1,638 to 1,509. The majority of the students 
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belong to the Bhiiyan, Puran, Sontlial and Kliond tribes. The pupils of the 
last-mentioned ,tribe mostly come from the Khondmal states. The other racers 
represented in the school going population are ‘ Bathuris, Bhumigas, Kurmis, 
Kols, Gonds, Jaangs, GungAs, Tanias, Sobers, Khairas, Dhumris and Patuas. 
The special schools for the education of aborigines are the Sonthal schools 
in Mourbhunj, the Bhuyan schools in Kemijhur, and the cess schools in 
the Khondmals. The loss of pupils in the Sonthal schools is attributed to 
a panic caused amongst the Sonthals of the neighbourhood by the untimely 
death of the Sonthal inspecting pundit and of the promising Sonthal boy, the 
fact of whose passing the minor scholarship examination was noticed in the pre¬ 
vious year’s report, and who was prosecuting his studies in the Balasore zilla 
school. Mr. Metcalfe, Superintendent of the Orissa Tributary Mehals, remarks:— 
“ The Sonthal inspecting pundit was a young man who had shown great zeal in 
the cause of Sonthal education, and his death was looked upon as a mark of 
displeasure of the offended gods.” In Keonjliur two Bhuyan schools were edosed 
during the year under report, which mainly accounts for the loss of Bhuyan 
pupils from our returns. One Koiidh boy has passed the upper primary 
scholarship examination during the year und(*r review. Thirteen boys have 
passed the lower primary seholarshij) examination, three of them being Khonds 
of the Khondmals, sewen Bl.uyans of Keonjliur, and three Sonthals of 
Mourbhunj. 

XI.—INDIGENOUS EDU(^ATION. 

ill3. Tlu? purely indigenous cdueation of the country is carried on in (1) 
tols, (2) inaktabs, (-1) kyoungs, and (4) patshalus and other s<;lioo]s that 
do not conform to any departnuiiital standard. The tols are the indi¬ 
genous institutions of the country for the prosecution of Sanskrit studies. 
The only language taught is Sanskrit, through the medium of which the 
pupils, after learning Sanskrit grammar, study one or more of the following 
special subjects:—Ny/x/vV/or Hindu law and theology, Niiatja or logic, Kavffa 
or literm ImmiiniorvH^ Alankara or rhetoric, and Sanskiit works on medicine. The 
inaktabs are schools in wliieli the elements of Arabic, Persian and Urdu literature 
an) taught; the higher branches of Arabic and Persian literature, philosophy, 
and law being exhaustively studied in the miidrassas, already discussed under 
the head of TVlahomedau education. In both considerable attention is 
devoted to tlie Koran. The kj’oung is the modern representative of the ancient 
Buddhist Vihara. In these institutions instruction is givem in Pali, the sacred 
language of the Buddhists, by a Kaoli or Buddhist priest. None but Buddhist 
students are admitted into the kyoungs. The patshalus constitute the indigenous 
primary schools of the country, in which an elementary education is given 
in the vernacular language of the district. The pimdy indigenous patshalus 
are, however, rapidly disa})pcaring as they gradually conform to the depart¬ 
mental system of instruction 

314. Tlie following table shows the statistics of indigenous schools in each 
division for the year under review :— 
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Dll, Tributary Mchnls . . 

lotal 

315. The total number of indigenous schools fedl from 2,512 to 2,234, 
while the number of pupils reading in them increased from 27,331) to 29,749. 
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The maktabs and madrassaa included in our returns increased from 940 to 
1302, chiefly in Eastern Bengal; while there was a decrease of 511 in the 
number of tols—a loss whioh has been incurred almost exclusively in the 
Patna Division, where tols having less than 10 pupils have been no longer 
returned. This exclusion seems to be due to a misapprehenson on the part of 
the Inspector as to the intention of the rule, which was meant to apply only to 
elementary patshalas which were in course of adopting departmental standards, 
and which with our limited agency of inspection it was found impossible to 
supervise effectively. But it is well known that t'»ls all over the country are 
generally attended by but few pupils, owing to the fact that the pundit ht-s, 
in conformity with immemorial tradition, to maintain as well as to teach his 
scholars. The average number of pupils in a tol is in fact only 8 or 9; and 
in a return of the indigenous agencies of instruction it is necessary to show 
all that exist. In any future scheme that may be devised for the improvement 
and encouragement of the tols, it is probable that such encouragement will 
take the form of rewards to those pundits whose pupils pass a central exami¬ 
nation. The pundits will be left to teach after their own methods, without 
compulsion of any kind from inspecting officers of the Department ; and in 
this point of view it is indifferent how many pupils a tol has. In future all 
tols that offer to submit returns will bo included, whatever bo the number of 
pupils. 

An account of the Sanskrit Title examination has been given under the head 
of Special Instruction, but will in future reports be transferred to this section. 

310. In the F*rcsidency Division the advanced schools in which Arabic 
or Persian are taught have increased from 7 to 14, and the number of their 
pupils from 113 to 239. Sanskrit tols have decreased from 59 to 57, but the 
iiinuber of their pupils has increased from 551 to 576, there are about 10 
I)upil8 in each tol. The Inspector <>f the Presidency Circle remarks:—‘‘A 
sum of Rs. 150 per mensem is distributed among the pupils the tols of 
NMvadwi])a, but it is believed to be in..ufficiciit. Tlie professors genc^- 
rally decline to receive any payment for the ])ious work of imparting know¬ 
ledge, but there arc signs that a more practical spirit is abroad, and the time is 
not very distant when State grants or municipal contributions will be acceptable 
to them. The Naihati Municipality in the 24-Pcrguiinalis set aside funds for 
the encouragement of tols with the full consent of Mr. J. Ware Edgar, c.s.i., the 
Commissioner of the Division, Four tols in that municipality are in receipt of 
Its. 240 a 3 ^car.” 

317. In the Burdwan Division there has been under this head a decrease of 
52 schools and 1,549 pupils during the year under report. The teachers of tols 
and maktabs, who receive nothing from Government, in several, instances 
declined to furnish statistics. Also in tlie district of Howrah, 46 patshalas 
have undergone a change of classification. 

318. In the Rajsliahj^e Division the districts which have furni.shed returns 
of schools coming under this head are Bogra, Pubna, Rajshahye, and 
Rungpore. In Bogra returns have been received from 3 tols and 7 maktabs, 
having 26 and 115 pupils respectively. The 3 tols have been regular 
in furnishing returns lor the last few years, while returns have this year 
been collected from 7 maktabs only, as against 22 in 1884-85 and so many 
as 80 in 1883 84. Prom Pubna 1 maktab and 5 tols attended by 10 and 34 
^•uj^ils respectively are returned, as against 2 maktabs and 8 tols of the pre- 
vitms year, liajslnihj e and Rungporo have, for the first time, included in their 
returns schools under this head; the former 7 maktabs and 2 tols, and the 
latter 14 maktabs and 1 tol. This last institution, unlike other tols, is of 
recent origin, having been established during the year at tho sudder station of 
Rungporo at the instance of some of the zemindars and other well-to do 
residents, with the object of encouraging Sanskrit education in the district, and 
of finallj" sending up pupils to tlie Title examination. 

319. In the Daci^a Division the number of schools teaching Arabic and 
Persian increased from 320 with 3,572 pupils to 934 with 11,629 pupils; and this 
notwithstanding ttu^ fact that 206 maktabs containing less than 10 pupils were 
excluded from the rt4.urns of tlioDacca district. The numberoftols increased from 
148 with 1,102 pupils to 170 with 1,521 pupils. In 1884-85 only Dacca and Fur- 
reedporo returned indigenous schools, lliis year Backergunge has returned 20 
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tols with 278 students^ but no maktabs^ although the Deputy Inspector is said to 
have noticed a large number of maktabs held by wealthy Mahomedans in Iheir 
own houses. Mymensingh continues to give no returns under this head. 

The Dacca, Sarasvat Somaj held its examinations on the 13th and 14th 
May 1886. The subjects of examination were the same as usual. At the Title 
examination, 223 candidates appeared from 59 tols; 2 out of 4 candidates 
passed in Nyaya, 10 out of 11 in Padartha, 6 appeared and passed in Smriti, 
H out of 14 in literature and grammar. Of the remaining 188 candidates, 
who were examined by a lower standard, 16 passed in Nyaya, 22 appeared 
and passed in Smriti, and 64 out of 145 in grammar. On the results of the 
examination Rs. 497 were paid in rewards to pundits, Ks. 277-8 to pupils, 
and Rs. 148 as scholarships to pupils,—in all Rs. 922-8. 

llie income of the Somaj from all sources amounted to Rs. 2,405, and the 
total disbursements to Rs. 2,283-14-3. The balance at its credit on the 31 st 
March 1886 was Rs. 9,345-1-6. The Government contributions to the Somaj 
was Rs. 500. 

320. The total number of indigenous private schools in the Chittagong 
Division was 304 with 6,150 pupils, against 53 schools with 952 pupils of the 
previous year. Under this head there are two tols in Tipperah receiving aid 
from the Brahmanbaria Municipality. In Chittagong, the 176 schools return¬ 
ed under this head include, besides tols and maktabs, the kyoungs of Cox’s 
Bazar. In Noakhally, of the 116 schools returned, 2 arc Sanskrit tols, 37 
maktabs, 75 patshalas, and 2 girls’ schools unaffected by the department. In 
the Hill Trac.ts of Chittagong, the kyoungs under Mug raoh\s are included 
under tins head. 

321. In the Patna Division, 151 maktabs, tols and patshalas with 2,060 
pupils have been returned, against 1,244 with 12,106 pupils in the preceding 
year. In the indigenous patshalas of Bohar Hindi or Urdu is tauglit, with 
sometimes a little Persian or Arabic. Mr. Pope, Inspector of the Behar 
Circle, remarks 

“There are in the eirolo five Sanskrit sohools, at Tikari, Moznfferporo, Madhuhani, 
Revilgungo, and l^atna. Throe of these are aided, and the rest are supported by contribu- 
• tions and ondowinents. Those sohr)ol8 are working well, but they have no definite suliemo to 
work and this is a pity. The Title examination in Caleutta is far too high, and it 
is impossible for those institutions to enter into eoin])elition with the Sanskrit College at 
(Calcutta, or with the tols of Daeea and Nuddea. Somw intermediate stage is necessary 
to encourage these smaller schools and make them really usofnl.'’ 

A Bchcme having this object and applicable ‘to all similar schools has 
recently been submitted to Goveriirnent. 

J»22. In llu' Rhagul})ore Division tliero are 10 indigenous schools with 
543 pupils. Of those, 11 are Sanskrit tols, giving education to 268 Brahman 
pupils, 5 arc madrassas and maktabs teaching an advanced cemrso in Arabic 
and Persian to 51 pupils of whom 2 are Hindus, and 24 are patshalas with 
284 boys. Of the 11 tols, 4 are in the Sonthal Fergunnahs and the rest in 
Monghyr. The maktabs are all in the Sonthal Perguiinahs. Of the 24 
patshalas, one with 59 Native Cliristian girls is in Bliagulporo; the rest arc in 
Maldah There is a maktab at Muliia Chak in Ijliagulporo town, in which 
12 pupils arc boardc*d free of cost; under special orders of Government, it 
receives a grant of Rs. 20 a month 

323. In the Cliota Nagpore Division the maktabs were 33 in number, 
attended by 445 pupils, against 27 institutions with 316 pupils in the year 
before. The Assistant Inspector sa 5 ’s 

“ As stated in my reports of ]>reviou8 years, tho^e schools have si ill some hold on the 
Mahomedan population of the division, on religious grounds They are gradually losing 
their importance from a secular point, of view, owing to the introduction of Hindi as tlu‘court 
language. Tho ICaf/asf/iCfs aud other lliudu castes do not patronise these schools to any extent 
as tliejr used to do ten years ago. The elements of the l\3rsian language, as well as the* 
committing to memory of texts from the Koran, gt^norally form the course of instruction. 
The miajifi (teachers) are very poorly paid, their omolumonts not exceeding Rs. 3 on 
an average per mensem, besides food and clothing.'” 

The number of tola la very small in Clu)ta Nagpore, cuj:sidering tlie iarge 
Hindu population, of the division. The few that exist are kept iiy pundits 
supported by wealthy zemindars. In these scliools the pupils are not required 
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to pay fees, but they are not fed and clothed by their instructors as the custom 
is in Bengal. The course of studies generally includes grammar, literature, 
the puranas, and in rare instances astrology. The average income of each 
pundit is Rs. 10 exclusive of food. 

5^24, 111 Orissa the number of schools under this head has fallen from 79 

with 1,148 pupils to 58 with 842 pupils. A few of the tols have not furnisljed 
returns. The Joint Inspector staters that most of these schools open and close 
spasmodically. Sanskrit grammar, literature and logic are taught in the 
advanced tols of Poorce. Generally speaking, maktabs are better attended 
than tols. Some of the strongest maktabs have ceased to exist in consequence 
of the withdrawal of the native regiment from Cuttack. Four of the maktabs 
in this town receive aid from the Cuttack Municipality. No maktabs are 
returned from Pooree. Instruction in elementary patshalas consists of little 
else than the chanting of metrical stc ries from palm-leaf books. The two 
schools shown under this head in Balnsore are night-schools, which ought to 
have been shown as lower primaries. Under the head of ‘Other schools^ are 
included certain elementary institutions in Cuttack for the instru(;tion of 
Madrasi children in Tann'l and IVJugu. 

325. In the Orissa Tributary Slelials, Ihe total number of schools returned 
under this head is II, namely, 10 tols and 1 private school, with an aggregate 
attendance of 88 pupils. The Keonjhur tol has ceased t) exist. The Nayagarh 
tol is the most advanced in the Gurjats ; the others are hardly w^orth the name. 
Two of these tols are situated in Mourbliunj, one of which, though nominally 
a tol, is virtually an upper priuntry school. Both rvv.ciyc lixed monthly 
stipends from tlie revenues of the State, and will socmer or later be absorbed 
into the departmental system. The only private school is that of Mourhhunj, 
attended by the children of the Haj family. 

XIL—PREPARATION AND DISTRIP>UTION OF TEXT BOOKS ANP 
OTHER SCHOOL f^rPERATURE. 

326. The preparation of school-hooks in Bengal having for more than 
30 years been left entire!}^ to [)rivate enterprise, the chief fuiu^tion of tlie Educa¬ 
tion Department has been to make a selection out of the very large nuinl)er of 
publications offered for it.s acceptance. This duty was, prif)r to 1875, discharged 
by the Inspectors of Schools ; but in that y(‘ar it was transferred a Central Text¬ 
book Committee, so far as related to books in history, geography, mathematics 
and science for tlie middle scholarship examination. By a resolution of the 
Government of Bengal, dated tluiiuary 1882, the Committee were empowered to 
report to the Director of Public Instruc.tion on all text-books suited, not only to 
the standard of the middle scholarship examination, but also to the require¬ 
ments of all classes in a middle school. Down to September 1886, 791 
books have been received for examination from autliors and publishers, of 
whicli 764 have been more or less fully reported upon by the Committee. 
The Committee also examined 145 other books brought to their notice by 
the Inspector of the Presidency (Circle, who is ex-oj[)icio their Secretary. 
Many of tlie«e books were cither already in use in the different educational 
circles, or had been favourably reviewed by the Text-book Revision Committee, 
which closed its labours in 1875. Tlie Committee now consists of 15 members, 
\ ill Dr. Rajendra Ijala Mitra, Lai Bahadur, cm.e., as President. Tlie duties 
of the members of the Committoc and of tlie President ai’e of a most respon¬ 
sible and very onerous character, and the cordial acknowlodgirents of the 
Department arc due to them for their w'^ork. 

327. A new scries of wall maps in Bengali has been brought out during the 
year by Babu Sasi Bliusan Chatterjea of Calcutta, at the moderate price of Rs. 2-8 
a piece for the Hemispheres, Asia, Europe, and Africa. Larger maps, of Bengal 
and India, are offered at Rs. 3-4. In jioint of execution tliese maps are 
reported to be neat and accurate. The same publisher lias brought out a cheap 
atlas consisting of 16 maps at Re. 1-2 a copy, 

328. Besides the Central Text-book Committee sitting at Calcutta, there are 
branch committees for Behar and Orissa. The former, which has its head¬ 
quarters at Bankijioro, reports the publication of 29 works in the Kaithi character, 
which have all been approved by the Committee. The Orissa Committee now 
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consists of 13 members, including the three district officers and two Professors of PRBfAKATlnN ANH 
the Cuttack College. The Committee examined during tlie year 16 maim- nr^THimiTroN oi. 
scripts and new publications, of which six have been adopted and five rejected, hooks and 
the remaining five being still under consideration. Wall maps of Orissa, TitkkatiTb^ 
Pooree, Cuttack, and Balasore in Uriya were published with the assistance 
of K-uraar Baikantha Nath De, and the Joint-Inspector comiuends the project to 
the patronage of Government 

329. The Calcutta School-Bt>ok Society, which rectjives a grant of Rs. 200 a 
month from Government, still serves through its numerous agencies as a useful 
medium for the distribution of books in the less accessible parts of Bengal; but 
with the extension of railway and steam communication, a considerable share of 
the distributing business lias been taken up by private firms. In the year 188o, 
the Society sold in Calcutta, and at its 140 agencies in different parts of the 
country, 211,556 books valued at Rs. 83,327. 

A. W. CROFT, 

Director of Vablic Instruction, 
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21 
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i ^ 

1 - 

6 

6 
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i 
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2 

2 

8 

1.57 

76 
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■ 81 
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6.1 
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I 
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31 
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07 

!_ 
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21 

: *’ 40.5 
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' " 3M 

1 

Hi 
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33 
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•1,247 1 2 

71 


41 

3.5 

I 1.327 
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i iwt 

8 
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.1:10 

Total hebooli ol Public InBlruetion... 

S2S 

30,093 

IlO.OsO 

21,:iS3 1 IS 

:i,s3i 

j 3,101 

2,401 

1 

40,602 

1 

, 1,180,280 

i 

1.013,142 

j B3:j.28! 

&,231 

163,174 

157,204 

U8.U2.1 


Unaided, 


I'lilVATE INSTITUTIONS 


1. ADVANtrJin, TBACHINf*— 

(«) ATabif or IVrAian . 

(t/) Kanukrit . 

2. Elbmbvta UB, leaching; a Vernacular only or mainly 

3. Otiiicb Bc'ooons not coufurmiug to Dcpurtmeiital Standards 


t For boys . 
'•< „ nirln 
f For boys . 
■ ( „ ijirU . 

Total 


(iRABs Total 
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RAL Table III. 

in the Lower Provinces of Bengal for the official year 1885-86. 
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20 

21 

22 
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23^> 
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. 

40 
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10 

IS 

6 

10 

KH2 

HK2 



2 

fi 
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1 

ir.2 
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4 
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51 

fl 
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1 

1 
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41 
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1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
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•100 
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.6..617 

2.VN 

80 pirlH. 

7,0 

52,00.5 

35.7 M 

711 

60.211 

1.020 

:;;'7 

4» 5;il 

0,(112 

314 

5171 d.t. 

I.IU 

0.1,041 

7,r.uo 

14*» 

0.1,5571 

. 
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8,1.77 
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r, 

4h2 
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3 

00 
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DO 
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2 . 17 :. 
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7 
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hi'S 

1.51 

1 
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10 
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. 

8 

12 (Id. 


; 177.2.1.> 

lul.OOD 

2D.7((2 
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6,2^') 

1,107 

11N.S75 

2'»,(;(i!» 
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C 1,160 cirN in 1 >dvm’ scIiddIn. 

/ 150 boys in K*'I**' ‘l'^- 

.3 Nl.--, KirN, 
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1 
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! D,c>-i7 
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1 

1 
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1 

74 
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i 

1 1 .N2 

i 

1 
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] 
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i 
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j 32.^00 

1 
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1 
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1 70.-, 

Oj; (Id. 
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M 12,Dll 1 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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j 
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22 
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1 

U 

JlO 

44 

11 

11.5 1 

7 
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1 

0 
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4 

’ . 61.0 

j 82 

.6 

1 

4 

20S 

67 


16S 

1 

H 
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1 20 

! a 

1 

K 

410 

74 

1,207 1 
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61 

2 !*'J 

70 

; 21 

10 do. 

10 

1,5110 

423 


171 


. 

1 

, i.Dir. 



2 i 

510 

31 

_ 

3 O 1 I 



217 

3iil 

! ' 31 

1 8 do. 

7H 

4.510 

710 

2.0.73 

2.7SH 

10 

632 

l.ouo 

1,N08 i 


6 l gill-. 

RD,‘200 

1,328,380 

108.403 1 

71,N2D 

1.283.435 

0 , 11 s 

8.104 

1 

U2S,8M 

1 

j :{.60,45!) 

20,72.5 

f 31,427 girls in lioys’ bHidoIb, 

(. 1,610 bcMaiu girls' aeliuulR. 

1,302 

10,70(5 

16 

1S,D10 

476 


1 

227 

18.538 


4.60 girls. 

577 

5,110 


r>,tiK 

28 



6,111 


r, { 

237 

3,650 

10 

1,100 

3.25151 


. 

1.('.20 

l.SOD 

:j.s j 

150 do. 

7 
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23 
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60 

47 

23 


D lioyH. 
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1,7«1 
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K17 
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7 

87 


H2 
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5 ! 

82 


2 boyp. 

S.3:u 

20,710 
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26.842 

4,07b 

.... 

00 j 

7,061 

1 21.DK3 
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f 040 girls in boys' schn'ils. 

1 6 boys in girls* do. 

f 36,070 girls in boys’ schnols. 
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1,5138,029 
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07,606 

1,288,133 
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8,224 

030,408 

379,842 

27,5577 



11,615 bo}B iu girls’ s(.>lu)olii. 
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Return of Expenditure on Public Instruction in 












PUIILIO INSTITUTIONS. 



Undbr Public Mahaobmbnt. 


Maintaiiiod by the Department. 
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1 



i 
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> 

e 

*3 

•S 

a 

1 

1 

fi 

1 

3fimicipal funds. 

1 

Subscriptions. 

Endowments and 
sources. 

o 

H 

Provincial revenues. 

• 

Local rates or cesses. 

1 

I 

s 

4 

Pi 

i 

ph. 

Subscriptions. 

Endowments and 
sources. 

■a 

o 

EH 

1 

2a 

2fj 

Or 

2d 

2e 


2 

3a 


Sc 

Sd 

3s 

V 

3 

Arts CoLLEnss. 

Bs. 

Kb. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Be. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bh. 

Bs. 

Univergity Education, 















Xnglwh . 

2,00,4P3 



77.081 

44 

17,492 

3,85.993 







. 

OOLLSOBB OR PRTARTREKTB OF COLLBOBH FOR 

PBOrBBBJOirAlw Traimro. 















University Education. 




(a). 

K.723 

9 .r,»i, 

r>,5(il 











Law . 

Medicine. 

Engioeerinfir . 

(13,425 
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9,521 

1,4S,1I0 

6S,9S9 
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Bran and Middi.k Scroolb. 















Secondary Education. 















For Dorr— 

High BchnolB ... KngliNh. 

iii«ie«booi. ;;; 

1.41, wr. 
2:;. ISP 
47.500 


5,son 

(too 

(;2.ri 

2 , 91 ,91 r, 

19,7 W 

4,9R3 
26S 
4,91 W 

17,287 

241 

2.*> 

4,61.074 

47,832 

78,817 

876 

246 


5.017 

1,026 

3,313 

10,922 

2.k:m; 

5,759 

57 

122 

20 

' 8H. 

10.8.35 

4,219 

S». LIS 

For'.Girls*^ 

Uig)i schools ... English. 

iiwdi..ch«oi. 

17,205 

. 


4,479 
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22,305 
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Upper primary . 
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39 

19 
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. 
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XT|:q>er primary . 
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. 
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1 - 

Total Primary SrLools 
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19 
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. 

. 
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r >{;0 
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4(M) 
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. 

. 
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. 
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Total Special KcIkxiIb 
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Inspection . 
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Pnrtiit ure and apparatus (special grants only). 
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i 
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. ! 

...... 


. 

. 




. 


Total Expenditnre on Public Instruction ... | 
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01,290 

14,65,683 

1 nc 

2,19 
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1,206 
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a) SurpluB teoB in tU Dacca CcUcgc, Bb. l,6S2 
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AL Table IV. 

tJw Lower Provinces of Bengal for the official year 1885-86. 
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1 
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71.395 

.30,728 
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J,89.922 
1,02,725 
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41,708 
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9 
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lS,f,S.3.‘50 
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, 2(5’.423 

I 
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! 
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:—-- 

—— 
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1 
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7.127 
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5 
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77 
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Education—General Table VI. 

Return showing the Rtmlte of Prescribed Examinations in the Lower Prumnces of Bengal for the official year 1885-86. 
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NtJMBBR OB tKBTITUTtOBS 
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.3 
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i 

1 
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1 

o 
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ii 

5- 
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s- 

1 

1 
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1 

9 
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£ 
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1 

1 
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ca 
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1 

1 

Others. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 1 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

It 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16a 

106 

16c 

led 

16e 

Arts Cox.t.bobs— 




















1. Master of Arfs . 

2. Bachelor »*f Arts. 

3. First Examination in Arts 

4 

8 

1 

8 

27 

10 

6 

6 

48 

21 

>06 

174 

5 

4 

1 

31 






7 

12 

6 

« 

1 

6 

1.3 

23 

149 

298 

110 

203 

78 

231 

32 

8 

.373 

740* 

86 

81 

65 

91 

18 

264 

846 


9 

9 

2.81 

814 

***4 

12 

*20 

11 

DOLI.BOBB BOB PttOBBBSlOBAL 
















• 




TBA-imiro— 




















Law— 




















1, Doctor of law . 


















* 


2. Bachelor of law . 

S. Honours in law . 

H 

. 

‘*8 

1 

e 

46 


162 


208 

2 

1 

21 


‘98 

»! 

1 

119 




... 


Medicine— 




















1. First M.B. 

2. First L.M.S. 

1 



} 

sot 




30 

12 




12 






3. Hocond M. H. 




1 





#t 

1 




1 





... 

4. Kocond L. M. S, ... 




1 





82 

23 




23 


... 



•AS 

5. Honours in Hnrgory 
«, Ditto in ModUtine 

1 



1 

1 

0 

2 




9 

2 

6 

1 

. 

... 


6 

1 


... 

. 


... 

7. Ditto in Midwifery ... j 

1 



1 

3 




8 

'”3 

. 



3 

!!! 




*.M 

JUfiffineerinff— 




















1. L. C. E. 

2. First Examination in Eiigi- 

1 

1 


... 

1 

5 

4 


... 

... 

5 

2 

. 


... 

2 

... 

... 

. 


... 

nwring. 


. 

... 





••• 





... 



... 



■ ss 

3. L. h. .. .. 

I 


... 

1 

1 


... 

... 

1 

1 



... 

1 

vJ" 

.. 



... 

SoiioniB pou Genbbal Educa* 




















TIOW— 




















Matriculation .{Gi*^a 

1 

9 

tl20 

t6(J 

242 

1,0 6 

721 

1,163 

88 

2,978 

497 

217 

849 

7 

1,070 

4 

16 

967 

44 

28 

Middle English flcholar-f Ko.vs 
ship Examination ... (. Girls 

"sm 

**47 

1 

0 446 

> 2 
. 50 

1,063 

i'l2 

■97 

2 

b 1,812 

28 

466 

“52 

'24 

c 569 

... 

'"1 

648 

19 


Middle Vernamilur Soho-/ Boys 
larship ExainiTiaiion ... 1 Girls 

153 

889 

m 

a 1,145 

712 

2,767 

30.1 

783 


455 

ijosB 

174 

2U 

/ 2,629 

... 

■ ’2 

2,306 

212 

*10 

Upper Primary (Scholar-/ Boys 
nfiip Exiiiniimtion ... \ Girls 

52 

2,374 

i'40 

1 

2,57.‘> 

206 

2 

6.687 

441 

627 

2 

7.1W11 

i;)K 

2 

3,4S5 

270 

199 

4.0f»2 

!!! 

"'2 

ii 

3,686 

457 

■47 

flower Primary Hobolar- f Boys 
ship Examination ... ( Girls 

Girls' KcliularHliip Examitiaiion 

»» 

2 li 

1 "83 

29 

10.794 

9 

1 166 

47 

37,6.’>6 

230 

i 391 

66 

38,413 

5 

67 

.36 

19,677 

122 

232 

41 

20,018 

... 

7 

5 

33 

16,841 

1 

2,943 

229 

3 

192 

1 

196 

12 

617 

3 

2 

634 

9 

3BS 

3 

2 

897 

... 

22 

359 

13 

3 

held by Uie Ilitukari fiabha of 
Uttarpiira.. 


. 



... 

290 

... 

1 

SDO 

... 

21.6 



216 

L.__ 

■■■ 

... 

216 

1 



* Of thHSo two wore fomales. 
t Of thoro one was a fetnalo. 

X Includintr airla* aohouU for Europeans and Eurasians, 
a IncliiHivo of 2 ri middle vernacular and 4 hiKh sohools. . 

6 Do. 434 candidatOik from 23 middle vornaoutar schools and 13 candidateM from 4 hiKh schools, 
r Do' 21 do. from middln vomaciilar schools and 4 candidivlos from hiKh schools. 

d Do.* 289 miiidle Enfclish and 20 hiah schools. 

e Do. 7!li> f‘andidate<« from 259 (iiiddle English schools and 1R6 candid itei from 20 high schools. 

f Do 582 do. from luiddlo English schools and 110 candidutcs from high schuuls. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Education-—Generat. 

Return showing the Distribution of Local Fund and Municipal Expenditure on 


OUJBCTH Uf ExI'ERDITUHE. 


EXPENDITURE OF IjOCAL FUND BOARDS ON PUBLto INSTRUCTION. 


Ih iBrsTiTVTXoRB mahttaiitbp bt LoOXi Fowp Boards. 


Srcoruaby Edvcation. 
High and Middle 8 ehm>ls. 

For Bairn- 

High schools . 

Middle. 


English 
r English ... 
CVerniiculw 


For OirU— 

High schools 


. English ... 
r English ... 
C Vomooulsr 

Totnl 


For JtogB-^ 

Upper primary 
Lower 

For OirU- 

Upper primary 
Lower 


Primary Education. 
Frimary Schooltt. 


Total 


Scnooi. Education. Spbciai.. 
SehoolB p>r Special Ifutruotion. 
Training schools for Masters 
Ditto for Mistresses ... 

]|edioal schools 
Survoyi’ig „ 

Industrial 
Madrassas 
Other Mohools 


Total 


Inspection 


ScaoLARBiciPS held in— 

Secondary schools . 

Primary „ . 

Special sohools other thi^n training schools 

Huildinob . 

Furniture and appauatub (special grants only) 
M1BCBLI.ANB0UB . 


§s 

e* 

I- 

Is 


H 


1* 

ii 

13 

S-d 

"i? 

i-S 


11 


Rs. 


In Institdtionb main- 

TAXNBD BY— 


Rs. 


■£S 


.s 

,1 

l! 


II 


Gkand Totai. 
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Table VII. 

Public Instruction in the Lower Provinces of Bengal for the official year 1885-86. 


EXPENDITURE OF HUNiGIPAL BOARDS ON PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


In Institutions maintained bt Uunioipal Boabds. 

In Institutioks 

MAINTAINED BY— 

Total municipal expenditure on 
public instruction. 

ToUl expenditure of Local Fund 
Municipal Boards ou public instrnc 

Number of institatious. 

Number of scholars on the 
roUs on the Slat of March. 

Averam number on the rolls 
monthly during the year. 

Average daily attendance. 

Provincial grants. 

Municipal rates. 

Local fund grants. 

1 

Subscriptions. 

Endowments and other 

sources. 

Total. 

The Department, 

Local Fund Boards. 

Private persons or associa¬ 
tions. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

*7 

28 

29 

30 

31 

33 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Uh. 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

4 

929 

Di5 

718 

876 

6.017 


10,022 


20 

16,835 

8,804 


18,606 

82,427 

32.427 

3 

tm 

631 

442 

240 

1026 


2,806 

67 


4.219 

2.045 


8,016 

11,686 

11,086 

9 

1,417 

1.209 

922 


8.313 


6.7fl» 

122 

244 

9,438 

772 

.... 

6.416 

10,601 

10,601 


1 

i ... 

1 . 







. 





180 

180 

180 

. 

•t 

. 








. 


48 


261 

200 

299 

li! 

2.9.*S4 

2,666 

2,082 

1.116 

9.366 

. 

19,577 

179 

204 

30,492 

11,669 


1 33,468 1 64,403 

54.498 

« 

175 

102 

m 


676 





67.5* 

127 


3.086 

3,888 

3,888 

20 

472 

425 

185 


1,620 




. 

1,620* 



8..'>76 

10 , 1.39 

10.139 

! 

4 

169 

163 

9H 


032 





932 

54 


2,310 

3.20tJ 

3 290 1 








1 . 


. 


2.38 

. 

,%261 

3,489 

3,489 I 

' no 

800 

780 

3C9 

... 

8.127 

. 


. 

. 

3,127 

462 


17,223 

20,812 

20,812 ! 

1 

! 

. 

...... 

1 ^ 

7 

8 

5 


346 





344 ; 


.... 

. 

346 

. .. i 

.! 

346 j 

I 







. 

1 

1 




699 

609 

699 ; 

' 1 

1 

67 

48 

86 


443 



1.027 

. i 

1,470 




4>43 

41.3 i 

2 

74 

66 

4t 


780 



1,027 


1,816 1 

.... 


690 

1,488 

1. 488 j 











1 

.... 

1 


885 

836 ! 

! 


1 . 






. 



.. 1 

... 1 




4,H4 

4 . 34 ' 











. 1 


... 


21*7 j 

297 I 










. 1 


. i 

1 

. 1 


1,815 j 

1,345 ! 

I 

. 


. 

120 

. 




1 

120 

60 



126 1 

126 1 







. 

. 





.! 

2l4 

1,820 1 

1,820 1 

_ . 1 

48 

8.834 

8.491 

2,402 

1.236 

18,272 


10.577 

1,206 

264 

35,.565 

12,181 1 

1 

1 

. ! 

! 

61,604 

1 

81.660 1 

1 

1 

8i.4»tf; 


R8MA.UKS. 


83 


Khondmal Cesi» Fund. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Education—Subsidiary Table I. 

Return of the Caste and Creed of pupiU at the Colleges and Schools in the Lower Provinces of Bengal for the 

year 1885 - 86 . , 




1 

§1*. 

to^ 

ll 

Hikdub. 


OURISTiaNS. 

li 

— 

Class ot Schools. 

I 

n 

If 



H 



i 

*5 



- E r 

i 


% 

•s 

1 

6 

o| 

11 

ifi 

a 

}« 

1 JiS 

Jl 


1 

9 

li 



e| 

•s 

1 

•g 


3 

Vfi 



*7 


1 


w 


1 

.So 

1 

UVXTlBSrFT Bdcoation. 














Arts OoVsgtt’^ 














Government . 

l.'l 

949 

760 

46 

26 


881 

104 

3 

7 

10 


949 

Aided . 

0 

870 

671 

181 

80 


787 

84 

a3 

20 

63 


Unaided . 

7 

1,174 

892 

72 

17 


a 1,165 

2 

4 


4 

13 

870 

1,174 

OOU 00 M or departments (tf colleges for pro. 














fessional training-^ 














, c Government. 

.1 Unaided . 

6 

4 

110 

in 

80 

144 

4 

2 

0 

7 


05 

6746 

10 

19 

2 

.9 

.. 


110 

2 

Medicine . (Sovemmimt. 

1 

102 

99 

9 

8 


80 

3 

59 

4 



102 

109 

Engineering ... Ditto . 

8CH(H>LB VOH GSgSHAL EOtJCATSON. 

1 

109 

90 

10 

4 


113 

1 

41 


63 

41 

4 

JTor Bogs-~ 














fOovomrnont . 

Mi 

10.802 

io,g:i(> 

1.118 

1,171 

32 

12,061 

2,067 

20 

118 

147 

I»7 

10,892 

High English ...4 Aidod . 

187 

20.0{K» 

18,4:14 

2,728 

1,66.3 

104 

C 17.847 

1 ,(iN.3 

047 

190 

1,107 

C Unaided . 

71 

21.0.32 

18,000 

3,280 

3,007 

24 

d 19.308 

1,177 

297 

131 

308 

59 

21,0.32 

C Government . 

10 

2,009 

9.30 

.347 

248 

!•!. 

1,294 

6in 

94 

2 

99 

105 

Middlo do. ,..-5 Aided . 

m 

39.919 

21,004 

6.034 

4.(‘>9;i 

Sot 

0 3:1,017 

4.(no 

1,480 

394 

1,84!) 

zjotn? 

C Unaided . 

10(1 

10.298 

6,192 

1,980 

l.:i2<4 

157 

H,7u3 

1,4U 

47 

31 

' 78 

69 

10,293 

^Govemiiieiit . 

1H8 

10.926 

4,918 

1,402 

2.4!)9 

288 

0,147 

1,668 


4 


2(H) 

101 

14 

Do. Vernacular...4 Aided . 

807 

47,199 

22,641 

9.291 

7.7(iS 

1,199 

40,794 

9i(MI9 


200 

206 

10,f)26 

(.Unaided . 

INt 


2.809 

1,013 

1,099 

77 

5.015 

823 


1 

1 

5.803 

(Government. 

sr. 

887 

202 

241 

181 

20 

904 

S)4 




98 

1,187 

45 

Upper Primary ...< Aided . 

C Unaided . 

2.UK:t 

78 

10!),091 
2,978 

,38.:iH7 

1,040 

19,N!)1 

650 

26,981 

092 

4,237 

58 

88,199 

2,210 

10,8.38 

423 

182 

.668 

740 

887 

lOO.JHil 

2,978 

(Gkivomnient . 

29 

09.3 

29 

107 

148 

9 

293 

.3 




297 


Lower do. ...4 Aided . 

49,0:12 

899,119 

194,812 

1«1,H(H1 

176,844 

4t,8:io 

579,71KJ 

' 299,918 


2,182 

2^82 

1,202 

09.3 

89!),n« 

119,461 

C Unaided. 

7,592 

11(1,401 

24,0ii8 

22.484 

19,000 

7,087 

72,630 

49,037 


1,202 

2;573 

JLr QirlS'- 













• 

C Govemmout . 

2 

201 

100 

1 

7 


11.3 



22 

39 


99 

201 

High English .,.4Atdi4d . 

1 

4.3 

4 




4 

3 



(.Unaided. 

2 

238 





fl 


281 


231 


4.3 

2.38 

( Govemmeut . 














Middle do. ...{Aided . 

(.Unaided. 

■■■ 27 

3 

2i]]0 

200 

08 


11 


i)(i9 


1>1K 

207 

‘ 124 

3 

3,0145 

290 

7 

" 2jl6 
290 

('Government . 














Do. Vemaoular ...4 Aided . 

(.Unaided. 

' “ 16 

808 

840 

"’iV)8 

49 


494 ' 


“ io 

29G 

”‘.3(19 

8 

808 

f Government . 

4 

159 

88 


61 

8 

104 

1 

100 

83 


04 

1,062 

3 

.64 

1,374 

180 


1 1.69 

8,912 
407 

Upper Primary ... 4 Aided . 

CUnaidod. 

299 
13 1 

8,912 

940 

4,488 

219 

i:871 

82 

1,180 

57 

.3.39 

1 

7,378 

4303 

322 

177 

61 

19 

y r Government . 

Lower do. ...{Aided . 

C Unaided. 

1,7(19 

2.31 

' !^),(UH) 
y.'iOS 

12.270 

1,109 

4!.357 

427 

“6,924 

1,032 

149 

“23i?8;i 

2,220 

4|789 

812 


"'803 

240 

803 

240 

”■734 

31 

^,900 

s,so:t 

Schools vor Svxcial Eovcatioh. 














School of Art . Government ... 

1 

19.3 

90 

62 

10 

^ “ 8 

168 

g 

g 




16.3 

68.3 
469 

Training schools for f Qovomnmut . 

Mbuitort . 1 Aided . 

19 

9 

(W!l 

too 

i 437 

i 1 

8.3 

9 

72 

5 


600 

]2 

09 


1 

369 

2 

1 

309 

1 

19 

88 

Training schools fur Aided . 

Mistresses. 

8 

110 







7 

109 

110 


116 


4 

2 

44.3 

157 

279 

149 

00 

27 

4 


359 

103 

78 

4 


4 

4 

6 

443 

167 

Surveying schools ... Government . 

4 

808 

140 

16 

6 

1 

171 

26 

1 

8 

9 

2 

208 

( Ditto . 

1 

84 








21 

27 

3 

21 

27 

3 


24 

347 

76 

Industrial schools ...4 Aided . 

(.Unaided . 

0 

2 

847 

75 

’ 132 
18 

“ '33 

14 

99 

4 

.34 

8 

204 

44 

48 

28 


3 

18 

. _t.. f Government . 

Madrasahs . t Unaided . 

7 

8 

1,124 

192 

1 



. 

1 

1,12.3 

192 




. 

1,124 

192 

rGover.^ment . 

2 

98 

97 




97 





31 

08 

406 

46 

Other schools .{Aided . 

lUnaided . 

21 

1 

400 

49 

97 

49 

IS 

19 

3 

104 

46 





PrIVATH IRSTITTJTIOKS. 














Advanoed, teachings 














(a) Sanskrit . 

(b) Arabic or Pisrsian . 

leroontary. teaching a vernacular only or mainly 

Other private schools ... 

577 

6,449 

6,240 

191 

6 


0.441 

227 







1,302 

18,799 

188 

19 

It 

6 

18,838 

1,910 

929 


1 

09 

•«ei*s 

6 

,446 

18,796 

3.688 

1.843 

234 

121 

8,989 

1,848 

490 

147 

87.3 

68 

064 

103 

200 

2 

1.979 

310 


1 

09 

38 

609 

Total ... ~ 

67.5S3 

1,858,0^ 

"882, S’ S 

139,008 

263,321 1 

00,937 

(936,468 

379,842 

6,118 

8,224 

14.342 ; 

27,877 

1,866,029 


Sclicols umintained by SlnnioipaJ BookIh Bhould be included under Government sohoob. 


a 

704 pupils whose returns have not 

been reoeiv^^ 

6 

592 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

e 

28 

ditto . 

ditto 

ditto. 

d 

27 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

0 

12 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

f 

7 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

tt 

2 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

A 

4 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

i 

1,879 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 
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Education—Subsidiary Table II. 

Return of Occupation of Parents or Ouardiam of pupils at the Colleges and Schools in the Loicer Provinces of Bengal during 

the year 1885-86. 


Clabb op Bciioolb. 

o 

imber of pnpUs on the 
rolls on the 31st March. 

cher classes of society 
f 3 early income above Bs. 


1 

» 3 

IINIVBBBITY KDDCATION— 

Arts Colleg09'^ 

.. 

Aided .. 

Unaided . 

13 

6 

7 

949 

876 

1,174 

OtdUpi» or DepartmentjH pf Collegtt for 
jffQfetaiothOl Trotfung 

f Governraont ... 

l^aw .1 Unaided. 

Medicine..' 

Bngiaeenng ... “‘i" 

6 

4 

1 

1 

no 

772 

162 

160 

HcnOOLB FOB Genbbal Bducatiow— 



Par Boy$- fa„,eniment ... 

iii.h«ngu.h -lAw^aea;;; ;;; 

66 

137 

71 

16,892 1,{ 
20.690 
81,032 1,< 

f Qnvfimment ... 
Middle BnglMh ;;; 

16 

661 

166 

2.066 

39,649 

10,808 

/ novernmeiit ... 

Middle Vemeculer jAid^^... ... 

188 

867 

96 

10,926 

47,166 

6.863 

/'Government ... 
Upper Priinnry -lAiJSded i:: ^ 

86 

2,9a3 

78 

8^7 

109,961 

8,678 

^Government 

Lower Primery i'.: 

89 

40,038 

7,56:; 

693 

860,116 2 
110,461 

Jfor Qirln ^Government ... 

iiieh BnKii.h •• ;;; 

2 

1 

801 

43 

238 

/'Government ... 
MiddloKuglud. -[Aidel^ •• ;;; 

”27 

3 

2,116 

260 

^Gnvommont 

Middle Temeouler 

”’l5 

.808 

r Government ... 
upper Pr.ia.ry •• ;;; ;;; 

4 

260 

13 

169 

8,012 

045 

i Government ... 
Lower Pr.m.ry -|Aidjd_^... 

l',76fi 

831 

"29!o09 

3,303 

senooLB FOB Special Education— 



SehoolofArt ... Government ... 

1 

L 163 

Tmiiung Schools for f Government ... 
Masters ...1 Aided . 

1 ( 

( 

9 683 

3 469 

TruininK Schools for 

MiHtresses ... Aided . 


3 116 

, fOovemmont ... 

M edioal Schools ... {^ Unaided. 


4 44.3 

2 167 

Surveying Bchopla Government ... 


4 808 

r Government ... 

Industrial Schools ■< . 

C Unaided. 


1 24 

6 847 

8 76 

. ^ . f Government 

Madraaaha ... ^ Unaided. 


7 1,124 

8 102 

^Government 

other Sohool. •• ii; I! 


2 08 

21 405 

1 46 

i*BivATB Institutions— 



Advanced, toaohiiig- 

(а) Sanskrit ... .. 

(б) Arabic or Persian ... . 

Elementary,, teaching a Vemaeula 

only or mainly .. 

Other private schools . 

e 

1 ,S 

j 

1 

1 

i77 6,446 

m 18.76K 

SS4 3,680 

L2l 1,848 

Total 

67,« 

1 

133 1,368,029 


Middle clabsbb nv bocietit (yeablt 

' income EBOK Bs. aoo TO Bs. 6,0(K)). 


POOEBB CLAB88B OF BOCIBTY (TKABLY IN¬ 
COME NOT EXCEKIITNO Rs. 


Government service. 

Private service. 

Estates. 1 

1 

Professions. ! 

221 

120 

2.11 1 

236 

218 

166 1 

79 

96 

66 

35 

14 

24 

00 

38 

24 

46 

S3 

ll 

41 

41 

14 

3.831 

1,882 

2,793 2,1 

8.465 

3,830 

3.094 2, 

2,748 

3,K8G 

2.381 l.i 

298 

230 

160 

2,348 

6,726 

6,690 2, 

1 666 

1,3'3 

1,242 

0 872 

RSO 

1.361 

0 l.O'H 

4,313 

6,372 1, 

4 174 

674 

671 

1 22 

12 

.36 

7 1,325 

3,928 

9.798 2, 

1 64 

122 

192 


ll 

18 , 

6 3,892 

1.3.460'43,986 0.< 

7 248 

1,240 

4,678 1, 

ll 62 

19 

32 

7 6 



Nt 26 

21 

... 

97 "704 

729 

* a 

JK 87 

44 


25 ‘lOO 

’“35 

"26 

9 12 

1 


99 1.427 

1,307 

693 

23 73 

83 

31 

47 896 

lV873 

2.64:1 

34 07 

216 

261 

1 25 

41 

17 

jjj 

62 

108 

: 


... 

21 

I 


3 6 

-i 8 

82 

1 3 

6 2 

i 26 

6 3 

5 3 

) 41 

!! "l 

8 "1 

8 '"20 

2 8 

U 

3 6 

40 i 

9 5 

3 432 

23 

4 

8 ... 

.3 36 

3 

■“ 2 

9 

7 « 

10 

23 

77 779 

42 

61 1 

36 684 

8 

ll 

33 138 

6 

16 

43 76 

1.4aiM.8 

4u4 6.8 

02 87.9^6 


94» 
97.1 
{a) 465 


lift 
(A) 169 
lai 162 

m 169 



(a) No retunw oi 709 pupiU. 

\b) Ditto 603 do. 

(c) One Bchool hwi 18 orphana, 

(d) No retiiruB of 194 boys from LaMartinidio. 
One Nohool haa 60 orphans. 

\f) Ditto 16 do. 




No retumH of 92 Kiris fr 'tft LaMartinlOre. 
Two Bcbools has 7U orphans. 

One ditto 6 do. 

Olio ditto It'S do. 
k) Nu return* of 1.966 pupils 

















































Return of schools aided from the QranUin-aid Allotment, the Circle Grant, Municipal Funds, or Khas Mehal Grants in the Loirer Provinces of Bengal during 

the year 1885-86. 
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Education—Subsidiary Table IV. 







































r>:ET*A.Tt'^r3vn3TCT. 


EDUCATION. 


CALCUTTA, TiiK 2 nd FEBRUARY 1887. 


RESOLUTION. 

Read— 

The tieneral Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1885- 8G. 

This report, which is not dated, was received more than three months after 
, the day on whicli it was due, and no sufficient exbla* 

Character of tho report. nation has been offered of the delay. It is submitted 

by Mr. A. W. Croft, who was on furlough during the period to which it relates, 
and returned in July last, relieving Mr. Tawney. This fact may to some 
extent account for tho time spent in its preparation, but the Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor hopes that in future punctuality will be observed, even where, owing to a 
change of oflBcors, or any such cause, there is some difficulty in getting the work 
ready by the time prescribed. The report is clear, full, and as concise as is 
consistent with the inclusion of a vast number of details, its bulk having been 
reduced from loo pages in 1883-84 to 128 pages. Such a report received on 
the proper date would bo deserving of unmixed commendation. 
r« ............ The following tabic; comiiares for two years 

the figures of all schools that submit, returns to the; 
Department:— 


Cl.ABH OF iNsTIlUTIOWe. 


Public Insttfutionat. 

UniviM'sity ... .. . 

C Fligli Enghsh koIkX'Is 

Seounclary . -J MuldK* 

,, YfiTai'iilir,, 

r-maT. 

Sperml 

Feiual^ ... . 

Totiil Public Irislitiitious 


Private InHttutione, 

Advnnc<*cl ; b'ncliinsr— 

AmbioOr Pfcsiim ... .. ... . 

Bai skrit . .... .... 

Eipmentnry: teaching a vonmculnr only or nminly . 

Other ■ehuols not conlornmig to dcpariinontal stawlards. 

Total I*i-ivuto Inal i til I ions 

Granp Total 


Ye\R 18SI-85. 1 

Year 18S5 Hd. 

Arer.igi* 


j 



miinbcr of 


j 

1 

‘ 

pupils. 

Scliools. 

riijnls. 1 

Schools. 

I 

Tiipils. 

18S0-80. 

2.-, 

2,77!) 

1 

2G ! 

2,»i*H 

115 

2«» 

53,272 

2(54 . 

57.0*2.3 

218 

7»« 

tW,lS<5 

732 • 

5*2.004 

71 

1.1 m 

«<5,i.ll 

1.1 n 

0.3,0 44 

fMJ 

2.72*2 

lfKi.738 

:».< 87 

113.520 

37 

62.81W 

l.U'I.POff 

47j;21 

100 

21 

<57 


UO 

P.733 

04 


'l•|..ll2 

2.330 


20 

7o,12u 

1,112.S41 

&r>,2!io 

1,323.280 


<»«> 


1 

1 

1,302 

18,70*1 

14 

l,os.s 

h,8|.| 

r.77 ; 

r.. 44*1 ! 


372 

5,*Jfi5 

234 

3.flS9 

10 

112 

1.7 48 

121 

1.848 

15 

2.ril2 

27,332 

1 2,234 

20,749 

i 

72,«U 

1.170.180 

1 67.533 

1 .:U>8.029 

1 

! 


The most noteworthy fact in the educational histoi'j?' of the year is the; dis¬ 
appearance from the returns of the department, and tho removal from depart¬ 
mental control, of 15,108 schools and 112,151 pupils. The decrease is under 
the heading of loWer primary schools, and its causes will bo discussed in the 
paragraph of the Resolution dealing with that branch of popular education. In 
so far as the decrease is not nominal, it is duo to tho exclusion, under recent orders, 
of new and untried schools from the returns; also of schools with loss than 10 
pupils. In all classes of schools other than lower primary, satisfactory progress 
has been made, especially in English schools, both high and middle, and in 
the upper section of primary schools. The increase of 23 shown under schools 
of special instruction^ is really reducible to 5, 18 Mahomedau maktaba of a 
special character having been erroneously included tftider tliis head. Among 
private institutions not conforming to departmental standards, there is a large 
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increase in those teaching Arabic and Persian, hut a BtOl larger falling o£E in those 
that teach Sanskrit. The loss has been confined to the Patna Division, where 
more than 600 tola with less then ten pupils apiece have been excluded from tiie 
returns—^unnecessarily, as the Director points out, since that Iroscriction was 
intended to apply only to public primary schools seeking aid from the grant for 
primary education. 

3. The actual receipts and expenditure of the Education Department was in 

very close accordance with the revised estimates 
uacci resu s. published in the Financial Kesolution of thisQ-ov- 

emment, dated the 31st August 1^86. In 1884-85 the sanctioned expenditure 
was Rs. 34,07,000, and the actual expenditure Rs. 34,00,000. The estimates for 
1885-86 were originally fixed at Rs. 33,87,000, and^ were reduced after the 
beginning of the year to Rs. 33,07,000. Through the vigilant control exercised 
by Mr. Tawney over the expenditure of the department, a still further saving of 
Rs. 22,400 was effected on this reduced estimate. Receipts, however, fell short 
of the estimate of Rs. 6,68,000 by Ks. 29,400, so that the net Government 
expenditure exceeded the estimate by Rs. 7,000. The chief savings in expendi¬ 
ture were effected under the heads of primary education and of Government 
colleges, general and professional. The chief falling off in receipts is found under 
the head of municipal contributions to Government schools, which wore estimated 
at Rs. 20,000, but realised only Rs. 6,600. The Director points out that two 
years ago the receipts from municipalities under this head amounted to 
Rs. 12,000, and a complaint is implied in his remark that the income from 
that source instead of advancing has gone back. The maintenance of all 
middle vernacular schools within municipal limits has recently been 
transferred to Municipal Boards, and Government no longer pays any 
portion of their cost. Further steps are now being taken to enforce the same 
principle. The Director’s report shows, however, that if schools under private 
as well as under public management be taken into account, the contributions of 
Municipalities towards their support have risen from Rs. 71,400 to Rs. 74,600, of 
which Rs. 6,600 were paid to schools under departmental control, Rs. 11,100 to 
schools managed by Municipal Boards, and Rs. 56,900 to schools under private 
management, 

4. The expenditure of the department from all sources, public and 
private, duiinf; the last two years, is shown in the subjoined table, which is 
taken from the departmental returns. It includes charges for medical educa¬ 
tion and for buildings, which are not included in the educational estimates, 
and the totals consequently differ from those given in the last paragraph :— 



YXAB 1864-86. 


Oovtiriynent 

expentllure 


TJnivartity 

(hilleffiato ... 

Beooudary 

l^rimary 

Vemale 

Bpeeial 

BeholarilupB 

BuiblrngX 

ViiTi. •.ure and apparatus 
Misoellanaous 
Superintendence ... 


5,87,606 

6.82,000 

6.61,000 

1,»».000 

4,14,000 

1.64,000 

1,92,060 

8,t)U0 

1 . 06,000 

4,97,000 


Ykar i 88 .'«- 8 a. 


exiHfiiuitiire 


6,02.1)0:) 

24.35,000 

87.1H,(NK> 

4.77,(t1« 

6,60,000 

1,86,000 

2.29,OroO 


1.09,000 

6.00.000 


78.16,000 


Oovornmont 

expmidituro 


8,15,000 

6.83,fK)0 

6.87,»00 

1.44,000 

4.11,000 

1.08.000 

1.12.000 


1 , 11,000 

6,40,000 


22,90,000 


Totfil 

oxpHiiflitiire. 



76.48,000 


'I he Government expenditure has decreased by Rs, 90,000, owing to the 
reductiou 9 effected during the year, and the total expenditure by Rs. 1,67,000, 
owing 'to the exclusion of 15,000 small schools from the returns. There 
has been a decrease of Ks. 12,000 under collegiate education, of Rs. 64,000 
under primary instruction, and of Rs, 80,000 under buildings. The only large 
increase in Government expenditure is found under the head of Superinten¬ 
dence, and arises from the increase of the salary of third grade Sub-Inspectors 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50, ^d the appointment of Assistant Inspectors for the 
Burdwan, Dacca and liajshahyo Divisious. In thefee-reoeipts of the Department 
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there has been an increase of Rs, 7,500 in high schools, of Rs. 4,500 in 
other schools, and of Ks. 1,000 in schools of law, medicine, and engineering, 
which has been ^counterbalanced by a loss of Rs. 13,500 in college-fees, due 
to the temporary withdrawal of second and fourth-year students after the 
completion of their two-years’ course. This resulted, as in the previous year, 
from the recent change in the date of the University examinations, the eftect 
of which has now ceased. The proportion of the Government expenditure on 
education to its total cost was 39*1 per cent., which is slightly below what it was 
in the previous year. 

6. Under the orders of the Government of India, a separate section of 
Becoimncndations of tlio Educa- tlio roport is now dcvoted to tho measures that have 
tion Commission. been taken during the year to carry out the recom¬ 

mendations of the Education Commission. The following are the chief :—The 
recognition and oncouraguiuent of Sanskrit tols, the highest class of indigenous 
schools in those provinces, has long formed an integral part of the educational 
system of Bengal; and the papers relating to a proposal for giving increased aid 
and support to these institutions have lately been published for general inform¬ 
ation. The inspection and examination of primary schools m situ is being carried 
out to tho utmost extent possible with the present limited agency; tho position 
of the subordinate inspecting officers has been much improved, and some 
additions have been made to their number. In the field of secondary educa¬ 
tion the proposal to establish an alternative standard at the Entrance examin¬ 
ation, in tho future interests of technical instruction, lias been referred to 
tho University. The JLicutenant-Governor has notified that on the 1st May 
1887, the Berhanipore and Midnapore Colleges will be transferred with speci¬ 
fied grants to private management, or in default of any suitable offer to take 
them over, will be closed The Midnapore College will bo transferred to the 
local Municipality ; and the Eieutenant-Governor has been gratified to learn 
that proposals will sliortly bo made from more than one quarter to take over 
the management of the herhamporc College. A college under private manage¬ 
ment has recently been opened at Narail in Jessore, in connection with the 
successful high school long established there ; and an additional grant-in-aid 
of lis. 100 a montli has been sanctioned for tho support of tho college classes. 
The fact, remarked on by the Commission, that no aided colleges have 
hitherto sprung up in the interior of Bengal outside Calcutta is due, in 
Sir Kivers Tliompson’s o]>inuui, to no insufficiency in the scale of grants-in-aid 
authorised by existing rules, but rather to tlie practice of requiring a fee of 
Its. 5 a month to be levied in all colleges applying for Governmeiit aid ; 
wliile tho example of private institutions in Calcutta, which uniformly charge 
a fee of Rs. 3, shows teat the former limit is too high. The rule has been 
relaxed in favour of the Narail College, in which the proposed rate of Ks. 3 
has been accepted. In matters relating to tho internal administration of the 
Department, tho recommendation of tho Commission that native gentlemen 
of approved qualifications should be employed as Inspectors of Schools has 
been carried out by the appointment of Baboo Radhika Prasanna Mookerjea to 
officiate as Inspector of the Presidency Circle and by his promotion to the 
superior grades of the Department. The Lieutenant-Governor has learnt with 
})leasure from another p ortion of the report, that tliis officer has fully justified 
the action of the Government in thus promoting him. Conferences of depart- 
vnental officers, either alone or in conjunction with managers of private schools, 
have been held during the year, and the Lieutenant-Governor has ordered that 
another, under tho presidency of the Director of Public Instruction, shall be 
lield this cold weather, at which, among other things, the grant-in-aid rules and 
many important questions connected with female education will be discussed, 
'riie appointment of two additional Inspectresses of Schools was recommended; 
but financial exigencies made it impossible to carry out the proposal. The educa¬ 
tion of Muhammadans has received careful attention ; and Sir Rivers Thompson 
lias recently sanctioned the creation of 20 special sciiolarshijis a^vardable to 
Muhammadan students on the results of the Entrance, of 20 on tne results of the 
F. A., and of two on those of the B. A. Examination ,Thc appointment of two 
Muhammadan Assistant Inspectors on salaries of Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 a mouth 
has also been recommended to the Government of India. Tho rules published 
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under the Local Self-Government Act in the^ Calcutta Gazette of the 17th 
February 1886 provide for tho transfer to District Boards of the allotments 
for primary education and primary scholarships within tho area under their 
control, of the grant-in-aid allotment for certain classes of schools, and of the net 
grants to all Government schools that are placed under tho direct management 
of tho Board. Those rules aro now in force in the IG districts to which the Act 
has been a]>pliod. 

6. By tho appointment during the past year of Assistant-Inspectors 

for tho Hurdwan, Dacca, and Rajshahye Divisions, 
Coutrollmff Agen«Mes. every division in Bengal has now a Joint or 

Assistant Inspector of its own, acting under tho orders of, and in close 
communication with, the Circle Inspector. The Government of Bengal 
in fact looked forward to this result when first sanctioning tho appoint¬ 
ment of Assistant Inspectors in 1878, in view of tho increased demands 
made on the attention of Circle Inspectors by tho growth of primary as 
well as secondary schools of all grades. The educational policy followed in. 
Bengal in past years has been uniformly guided by the principle that the iiispoot- 
ing, and especially the superior inspcciting staff of tho Department must bo 
maintained at tho highest possible level of intelligence, efficiency, and admi- 
iiistrativo power, in tho belief that only through tho vigilant conti*ol exercised 
by such an agency can the stability of schools and their contintied progress bo 
secured, and at the samo time an assurance bo gained that whatever funds tho 
Government may bo able to allot to education aro laid out to the best advantage. 
The maintenance of that policy has derived special importance in Bengal 
from the recent enlargement of tho field of primary education, which, 
though under the immediate control of the District Magistrates, has 
needed all tho care and attention which tlio officers of tho Dopartmeiit 
have been able to give to it in the last ten years, and in whitjh, with its 
transfer to District Boards, a new set of h bourors aro now about to take up 
unaccustomed work. In the following estimate of tho importance of an 
Inspector’s duties the Lioutonant-Govemor fully concurs:— 

The functions of an Inspector of Schools are oxtonsive and vju-iod. In ncldition to 
the duties of inspection and examination, which ulono nre imi lioil in tho office as it is 
understood in Kngland, a IJirolo Inspector in Bong.-il has administrative duties of a larRo 
and responsihlo kind, involving, on ono hand, ttie control of snhordiuato officers of o<taT»- 
lished position as teachers or inspeofcfirs, and on the other tho oonilnct or affairs, requiring 
basiness capuoity and a conciliatory spirit with indopomleiit persons or bodies. For the 
continued efficiency of our educational ori».anisalion, it is neiiessary to exorcise the mo.st 
vigilant care in the seleotion of officers who are entrusted with duties .so important. 

Sir Rivers Thompson has read with pleasure tho encomium which tho 
Director proceeds to pass upon the work of several of the chief inspectijig 
officers of tho Department. The proved success of tho educational system in 
Bengal affords additional testimony to the services rendered by Inspectors 
and Assistant Inspectors, and to tho cordial spirit in which they co-operate 
with Magistrates and other civil officers intoi'Oited, equally with tliem.selvcs, 
in the progress of education as one of tho main branches of sound adminis¬ 
tration. In this place the Lieutenant-Governor takes tho opportunity to call 
the attention of the Director to Recommendation 14 of tho Education Com¬ 
mission, on the subject of the preparation of a Code for tho guidance of 
i;i-ipocting officers, which has alrtiady been commended to his notice. 

7. Th6 work done by Deputy Inspectors maintains the high level of tho 

previou.s year. The prescribed term of 150 days on tour has been reached by 
all except nine officers out of 43. Tho average is highest in the Bhagulpore 
Division, with 192 days; and tho Deputy Inspectors of the Presidency, 
Patna, and Chota Nagpore Divisions have spent re.spectivoly 18.5, and 

179 days on tom:. Tho three officers of the Chittagong Division show an 
average of only 146 days, but each was on leave for two or throe months in 
tho ytJar Satisfactory explanations of short work have been furnished in the 
case of five out of the remaining six officers. The Deputy Inspector of Dacca 
was on tour for only 119 days, and the fact that for two months he was 
officiating as Assistant Inspector cannot be regarded as affording a sufficient 
explanation of his want of activity. There has been some decline in the 
number of days spent on tour by Sub-Inspectors. Tho prescribed term 
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of 200 days has been exceeded in six divisions of Bengal—the Presidency, 
Dacca, and Orissa Diviiedons standing highest vrith 227, 231, and 241 days 
respectively; but in the Bhagulpore and Chota Nagpore Divisions an average of 
only 197 days has been reached, and in the Patna Division it'falls to 184 days. 
The Lieutenant^Oovemor concurs in the remark of the Director that there seems 
to be no sufficient reason for the very indifferent record of work shown by the 
Sub-Inspectors of the Patna Division, where travelling presents no special 
difficulties, and where, nevertheless, only seven out of 24 officers have come up 
to the required standard. * 

8. The employment of chief gurus or of inspecting pundits, or of 
some combination of the two, as a subordinate inspecting agency, is now in 
force in almost every district which has a large number of primary schools. 
In the Dacca Division the chief guru system is said to be open to the charge 
that some of the gurus neglect their own patshalas in order to earn the allow¬ 
ance granted for visiting schools, and their inspection is also reported to be 
superficial. Much colour is lent to this complaint by the record of work in 
the Chittagong and Orissa Divisions, where the chief gurus are said to have 
paid about 560 visits each on the average during the year. It is quite 
clear,” Mr Croft remarks, ‘Hhat the guru’s own school must suffer when 
the principle of periodical visits for purposes of help and guidance is carried 
to such excessive lengths. A special report -will in future be called for as to the 
success of these presumably neglecteu schools in the examinations of their 
class.” The fault here pointed out can only be attributed to defective super¬ 
vision, and the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that local officers will not suffer 
a system of inspection which, within due limits, is a simple and useful one to 
degenerate into a scramble for travelling allowances. 

9. The number of colleges has increased from 25 to 26, owing to the 

„ . . . opening of a small college class in connection with 

UnivcrMty Education. School, Darjeeling. The number of 

students on the rolls of all colleges was greater on the 81st March 
1886 than at any previous time, having advanced during the year from 
2,779 to 2,998. In Government and in aided colleges the numbers 
arc nearly stationary, the increase having been confined to unaided 
colleges, and chiefly to the Metropolitan and Ripon Colleges of Calcutta, 
the Burdwan Maharajah’s College, and the Jagannath College of Dacca, 
the last two of which teach up to tho First Arts standard only. The increas¬ 
ing success of the Calcutta colleges under private management has again 
tended to reduce the numbers in the Presidency College, which fell to 180, 
against 204 in 1885, and 3H3 in 1883. The small decrease in the attendance 
of tho Dacca College is explained by the very successful start which tho 
Jagannath College has made. There is a largo proportionate increase in 
the numbers of the Patna College and the Ravenshaw College at Cuttack,—a 
satisfacto]^ result in view of the progress and the requirements of Behar and 
Orissa. The General Assembly’s College in Calcutta is rapidly regaining 
its old position. The total annual cost and the cost to Government of oach 
student in Government colleges fell from Rs. 366 to Rs. 354, and from Rs. 269 
to Rs. 267 respectively. There is a similar decrease in the returns of jmvate 
colleges generally, except in the Doveton, where the cost of each student to 
Government has risen from Rs. 57 to Rs. 125, the Government grant having 
been slightly raised, while the average attendance has fallen one-half. The 
colleges of the ordinary typo in which the education of each student costs most 
to Government are the Presidency (Rs. 388), the Ravenshaw College at Cuttack 
(Rs. 361), and the Berhampore College (Rs. 393). The maintenance, even 
at a high cost, of the Ravenshaw College, in which the number of students 
is still very' small, is justified by the exceptional circumstances of Orissa; 
and the cost of the Berhampore College 'will disappear or be largely reduced 
with its transfer to a private body of managers. Of an exceptional kind are 
the Bethune School (Bs. 620), the Sanskrit Cmlege (Bs. 397), and the Calcutta 
Madrassa (Bs. 991), But these last institutions exist for other purposes 
than the maintep^nce of the small college classes attached to them; and the 
high rates quoted are apparently due to the fact that in each case the whole 
salary of the Principal is wrongly debited to the highest section of the college 
instep4 of being distributed over the whole institution. 
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10. The Presidency College may be regarded ne a genuine teaching 
XJniTersity of the historical type, in which students have the opportunity of 
acquiring instruction in many branches of litmature and science up to the 
highest standard now attainable in India. The maintenance of this insti¬ 
tution, as long as no private college teaching up to the' same standwd 
#»«»■« be obtained, is justified, in Sir Rivers Thompson’s opinion, by politi^ 
and administrative considerations that are practically unaffected by a rise 
or in the number of its ordinary students, or by fluctuations in its 
cost from year to year. * A large proportion of its students will always 
be pass-men; but though the high zees which they pay help to reduce the 
cost of a necessarily expensive institution, it is not for their benefit that the 
college is maintained, since they might be educated elsewhere. It is the 
Honour students—those who take the degree of B. A. in honours or the higher 
degree of M.A.—who represent the true life of the college, and by whom 
its existence is justified. It is desirable that the State should provide education 
for men of this stamp, as long as the best instruction cannot be obtained from 
other sources; for such men frequently become the leaders of the com- 
mimity, and their education to a high standard is a public gain. The 
increasing success of non-Govemment institutions at the First Arts and B. A. 
examinations, to which the Director draws prominent attention, affords a clear 
proof that in the lower forms of collegiate education at any rate, the private 
enterprise of the country is gradua^ taking a predominant position. In 1886 
the number of students passing the f*.A. examination from Government Colleges 
and from those under private management were 244 and 387 respectively ; at the 
B. A. pass examination the corresponding numbers were 81 and 201. In the 
B. A. Honour and in the M. A. lists the proportion is reversed: at the former 
examination 68 passed from Government and 41 from private institutions; 
at the latter the number was 21 and 9 respectively. Facts of this kind, as 
well as considerations of a more general nature, clearly indicate the limits 
within which, in Sir Rivers Thompson’s opinion, the direct agency of Govern¬ 
ment should tend to confine itself. Ifrimary schools have always in Bengal 
been indigenous institutions, needing only the support and encouragement 
necessary for their multiplication to a degree sufficient to provide for the 
educational wants of the whole population of a school-going age, instead of, as 
at present, for a small minority ; of secondary schools, English and vernacular, 
only a small proportion are maintained by the Government, namely, one-twelfth 
of the former and one-sixth of the latter class; and it has just been shown that 
the number of students passing the First Arts examination from institutions 
under private management exceeds by more than one-half the number passing 
from Government colleges. The Lieutenant-Governor finds in these con¬ 
siderations additional grounds for the opinion he expressed in the Resolution on 
the K eport for 1884-85 ; and he trusts that, at no very distant date, it may be 
possible to confine the more direct operations of Government, if these are in any 
degree to bo continued, to the provision of education for the highest class 
of students in the country-—to those who will themselves become inde- 
pendent workers in their own special lines of study and research. And even 
in this sphere it is evident that private enterprise can compete most unsuccess¬ 
fully with the more expensive Government Agency. 

11. The Government of India, in communicating approval of the action 
liken by the Lieutenant-Governor in regard to the transfer of the Midnapore 

and Berhampore Collies, expressed the trust of the Governor-General in 
Council that it may be found possible at no far distant period, and without 
detriment to the true interests of higher literary education m Bengal, to carry 
still further tlie policy of the gradual transfer to independent management of 
the Gk>vemment Colieges and other higher educational institutions of tbia 
province. A report from the Director of Public Instruction upon this subject 
M awaited. Meanwhile, it is observed that the ^ following information, extracted 
from ^e report, shows that there has been an improvement during the year in 
the working of those colleges, as to the continuance of which on their present 
footing doubts have been raised« 
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11 

412 

889 

77 

186 

ss 

81 
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There has thus been in every case an improvement in the result of examina* 
tions, and an increase in the number on the rolls except at Rajshehye and 
Dacca. On the other hand^ a still greater progress was made by the only 
two colleges opened by private enterprise in the interior—the Maharajah’s 
at Burdwan, and the Jagannath at Dacca; in the former the number 
of students increased from 97 to 142, that of persons passing the F.A. 
examination from 29 to 37, while at the Jagannath College there were 
112 students in 1886 against 48 in 1886, and 28 passed against 17. The 
iigures here given must be taken in correction of those incorporated in the 
Rerolution on the Administration Report of the Dacca Division, but they 
point to the same conclusion, that the Jagannath College is to some extent 
superseding the lower division of thn Government College at Dacca. The 
general inference would^ seem to be that private persons are quite com¬ 
petent to manage education in the interior up to the F. A. standard, as they 
arc in Calcutta able to arrange for the highest class of instruction. 

12. These are now held at the beginning of April, and for this reason 
rr • account of the examinations of 1885 was 

University Ihxaminations. - 

furnished in the report of the previous year. In 
the present report, however, the Director has thought it right to depart from the 
precedent of 1884-85 and the returns of the examinations of 1885 and of 1886 
are accordingly submitted, although the latter was not held within the strict limits 
of the year under report. _ At the First Arts examination, Government colleges 
passed 58 per cent, of their candidates in each year; from aided colleges 40 per 
cent, passed in 1885 and 45 per cent, in 1886; and from unaided colleges 39 per 
cent, passed in 1885 and 49 per cent, in 1886. In the number of candidates 
passim; in the first division the Government colleges take the highest place, 
especially the Presidency, Hooghly, and Dacca Colleges. The Metropolitan 
Institution, and the General Assembly’s, 8t. Xavier’s and Free Church 
Colleges follow close behind.^ The Jagannath College of Dacca passed 8 
candidates at this examination in 1885, and 28 in 1886. 


13. At the B. A. examination of 1885, 242 candidates out of 841 passed, 
or 72 per cent.; at the examination of 1886, 396 out of 712 passed, or less 
than 56 per cent. The Director explains the less favourable result of the 
latter examination by the large increase in the number of B. A. candidates 
in that year. The First Arts examination of June 1884 was the last under 
the old system, and an exceptionally large number of candidates (487 in 
Bengal) was declared to have passed. Six months later a supplementary 
examination was held for those who had failed, and the number of success¬ 
ful candidates was still further increased by 290, or 777 in all. These were 
examined for the B. A. degree in April 1886; and the Director adds : “ it is 

perhaps matter for congratulation, considering that every candidate who had the 
shadow of a chance was allowed to pass in 1884, that as many as 56 per cent, 
passed the 13. A. examination two years later.” The new system under which 
the successful candidates are classified as B. A.’s with honours and ordinary 
B. A.’s, with different standards of examination, makes a much needed and 
very useful distinction between two classes of candidates. The Presidency 
College passed 40 B. A.’s with honours, of whom 16 were in the first division. 
The Metropolitan Institution and the Dacca College each passed 14 with 
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lionours and fire in the first dirision; the Patna College passed nine with honours. 
The first examination for the H. A. degree under the new regulations was 
. held in November 1885. There was a marked decrease in the number of can* 
didates which fell from 71 in 1884 to 43. The standard for the M. A. degree 
has been considerably raised in correspondence with the revised standard for 
honours in the B. A. examination; and those who took the B. A. degree under 
the old regulations in many cases found the new M. A. standard too high for 
them. Of the 43 candidates 30 were successful. Of these, the Fr^doncy 
College claimed 16, the Metropolitan and Oeneral Assembly’s Ckdleges four each, 
the Patna College three, while one or two passed from St. Xavier’s and the 
Sanskrit Colleges. The success of colleges under private management at these, 
the highest examinations of the Universi^, affords grotmd for much satisfaction 
as indicating that there is no branch of nterary education beyond the sphere 
of independent enterprise. 

14. Su Rivers Thompson gladly concurs in the opinion expressed by 
the Director in the following terms upon the work of the higher educational 
staff 


To the work done by the Prinoipals and Professors In the different Goremment 
ooUeges nothing but praise can be accorded. They have spared no pains in their desire to 
maintain University education at its highest jrassible level; and the quality of their work 
is Buffitiently attested by the distinguished place whioh the oolle^es fill in the University 
honour lists. The Presidenoy College, whioh has been under tbe effioient mana''ement of 
Mr. Griffiths, owes to the commanding s^ngth of its professorial staff tbe position whioh* 
it ocoupief as the leading institution on this side of India for the promotion of higher eduoation. 
The Patn^ Hooghly, and Daooa Colleges ore also strongly officered ; and the efforts of able 
and zealous Prmoipals like Mr. Bwbonk, Mr. Mowa'., and Mr. Booth, have been seoonded 
with no less ability and zeal by tbe Professors who assist them. Those larger ooUeges ore 
the institutions on whidi, it is not too much to say, depend the higher eduoatiou of Bengal 
and its continued progress in the ways of oirilisation, Thoir effects are seen not only in 
the creation of a body of public servants of an unimpeachable standard of capacity and 
intogrity, but also in the growth of independent professional life, in the development of a 
vigorous public opinion, and in the creation of a mrss of useful literature, through which 
men who have been trained in our colleges hand on the lamp ” to a younger generation. 
The responsibilities that fall upon educational officers having duties of such importance to 
disoharge ore of the highest kind ; and they are met, I e>m glad to he able to record, with 
enthtuiasm and alertness. 


15. 


Secondary Education. 


The following statement shows the number of high Dnglish schools 
for native boys, and of pupils attending them, for 
the last two years :— 


Sigh English Schools for Boys. 



1884.85. 

1886*86. 

School!. 

Pupili. 

School!. 

Papil!. 

Maintained hj the Department ... 

Ditto by Municipal Boarda ... 

Aided by the Department or by MurJcipal Boards 
Unaideef ... ... ... •«. 

*• Total ... 

1 

61 

2 

123 

63 

14,401 

490 

18.167 

18,650 

[ 62 

4 

13a 

69 

14,963 

929 

16.705 

20.719 

239 

51.708 

256 

66.816 


The aided school in the new district of Khoolna has been eonverted into 
a Government institution. The Municipalities of Bally in the Hooghly district 
and of Nattore in Rajshahye have taken over the management of the high schools 
at those places. Tbe increase of seven aided schools is due either to the 
rise of- xniddle schools to tliis class, or to the giving of a grant to schools 
previously unaided. Of schools lately aided theite are four, while ten new 
schools baye come into existence without grants, so that there is an increase 
of six luiaiaed schools; hence there has been a to^ inerease of 10 high schools 
and of 4,608 pupils due almost entirely to private effort. The Lieutenant* 
Governor trusts that at no distant date a large number of Government schools 
will be transferred to tbe management of Joint Committees to be appointed 
^nder the Liooal Self-Government Act. There is fortunately no ground feir 
questioning the complete capacity of bodies of native gentlemen for managfing 
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high English schools; and the success which they have achieved for many 
years in comparatively small places may be looked for with even greater 
confidence in the head-quarter stations of districts. 

16. The Report shows a serious decline in the proportion of successful can¬ 
didates at • the last two Entrance examinations of the University. The 
percentage of success has fallen from nearly 54 in 1884 to 36 in 1885 and 
to 28 in 1886.* The decline has affected all classes of schools and all 
Divisions alike; it has attracted considerable public attention, and the 
University has appointed a Committee to inquire into the subject. It is 
therefore unnecessary for the Lieutenant-Governor to comment on what would 
in other circumstances have been deemed to indicate a loss of eflSciency. It 
will be sufficient to compare the schools with each other at the last two 
examinations, rather than with their performances in previous years. The 
Hare School heads the list of collegiate schools as usual; but in the examina¬ 
tion of 1886 the Kajshahye Collegiate School advanced from the sixth place 
to the second, displaciiig the Hindu School from the position which it 
has occupied for many years. The next in order are the collegiate schools 
at Dacca, Patna, and Hooghly. Among zillah schools the highest 
places were taken in 1885 by Comilla, Chapra, Barisal and Becrbhooni, 
and in 1886 by Barisal, Bhagulpore and Comilla. The Mymensing School, 
in former years the strenuous competitor for the first j^lace with Barisal, has 
now fallen to a comparatively low position on the list. In both these 
places schools under private management have been for some years success¬ 
fully maintained. The Gy a and Chapra Schools drew no portion of their 
net grants during the year, the income from fees and subscriptions being 
sufficient for their maintenance. The Howrah School obtained a very high 
place at the examination, but the attemj)t to work it without a net grant has 
failed, as in previous years. There arc many schools under private manage¬ 
ment in the neighbourhood, and the question of retaining this as a 
Government institution is one that is now under the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
<;onsideration in connexion with the revision of net grants to schools. The new 
zillah school at K.hoolna has made a fair start by passing live candidates at 
the examination. From the Ranchi Scihool a genuine Kol boy passed the 
Entrance examination in 1885, and gained a junior scholarship. The 
Inspector f>f tlie Western Circle, Baboo Bramha Mohan Mullick, complains 
that managers of middle schools are often tempted to raise them to the 
high class without being able to provide a sufficient staff. That many schools 
under private maiiagemont are really inefficient is illustrated by the Inspectors 
remark that his seven departmental schools passed more candidates than all 
the other 50 schools that competed. The Director is justified in his comment 
that the cliief drawback to this state of things is that a bad high school 
ceases to be even a good middle scljool; for the teaching in a high schtiol 
is or may bo conducted exclusively through English, and no longer in the 
vernacular.” But so far as aided schools arc concerned, the remedy lies in 
his own hands, for the Director may refuse to allow a school to raise its 
class unless he is satisfied that the new teaching staff is thoroughly efficient. 
Ho is requested to impress this point uj)Oii Circle Inspectors when they send 
up proposals for the conversion of middle to high class schools. 

17. '^rhe figures for middle English schools are given below :— 

Middle EntflM Sc/iools for Bot/s, 

SHiooIb, I Pupils. S(>)if}ufs» I 1*iipjls. 

JMiiiriiiijr.iN] by th«* rkepnrtmoiit . 7 il 

nil Pi fiy >:uiiicipal ItoiirdH . I 2 S 0 » tins 

A 111 c^l by iho lleportnient or by Municipal Boards .. n-‘t2 37,^15 

rnnifltMl . . 1C5 lij.'i lo.iftN 

Total . iv,)ri 47,714 7i«i 50.:t74 

The increase of four Government and two Municipal schools is the result 
of a mere change of classification, arising from the addition of English classes 
to middle vernacular schools. The increase of 15 aided schools is explained 
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as follows:—^Ten middle vernacular schools were araised, and one hi^h school 
was reduced, to this class, while 26 unaided schools received grants. On the 
other hand, two middle Cnglish schools were reduced to vernacular, and five were 
raised to high Cnglish schools, while the grants were withdrawn from 14, and 
one aided school was taken over by a municipality. The danger referred 
to in the last paragraph as attending the elevation of middle to high English 
schools is also noticed as incidental to the conversion of middle vernacular 
into middle English schools. In accordance with the orders of lb78, an English 
class can he added, with the consent of the Inspector, to any vernacular 
school, and as soon as the English teaching is declared efficient, it is ranked as 
a middle English school; but in some cases it is reported that this conversion is 
effected at the cost of the vernacular teaching, the school being unable to 
afiord an English teacher without reducing to some, and perhaps a dangerous, 
extent the vernacular staff. Vernacular instruction is the basis of all middle 
schools, whether they are classed as English or as vernacular; and the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor must insist on the utmost care being taken to prevent any 
loss of its cfBciency. It is hardly necessary to repeat that a good vernacular 
school is far more useful than a school which teaches both English and the 
vernacular badW. 

18. The figures for middle vernacular schools are here given :— 

Middle Vernacular Seh ooh for Boys. 


• 


18S4-85. 1 

1 ]885*86. 



ScL^xils, 

t 

Pupils. I 

Sohoolh 

Pupils. 

Maintainea by Iho Dejiartinont ... . 


180 

10,474 

17ft 


l>ittn by Municiixil Uoarda 

Aided bn the Uepariuieat or by Municipal Boarda 


9 

849 

1.444 

47.H72 

9 . 
857 ! 

1,4J7 

47,l6t> 

Unaided . 


lOS 

0,221 

00 

6,Nf»5 

Tcrtnl 


1,140 

60,011 

1.141 

68,9 U 


The loss of one departmental school is due to the addition of an 
English class to a vernacular school in Orissa; the place of throe other ver¬ 
nacular schools similarly raised being supplied by three new schools. 'Fhere is 
again of eight aided schools, and a corresponding decrease of six in the number 
of unaided schools. When middle vernacular schools arc established by private 
effort in advanced and prosperous villages, it is generally, the Director reports, 
with the object of converting them hereafter into English schools; thus in the 
Burdwan Division, od 232 aided vernacular schools, nearly one-fifth have 
English classes attached. Before any of these are officially recognised as English 
schools, the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that the conditions referred to in the 
last paragraph will be steadily enforced. He resets to observe the backward 
and oven declining state of aided middle education in Bobar, espeeially in 
those schools in which no English is taught. In the Patna Division, middle 
English schools fell from 60 to 53, and middle vernacular schools from 13 to 7. 
Primary schools flourish in Behar, but students who seek education of any 
higher kind seem to prefer for the most part the zillah schools at head-quarters, 
or the high schools which in many places have been established under private 
management side by side with the zillah schools. Indeed the chief purpose 
which middle schools appear to serve in Behar is not so much to promote 
general education as to qualify candidates for the mooktearship examination 
held by the High Court. 

19. The results of the examinations of candidates from middle schools, 
English and vernacular, for the middle scholarship certificate, wore satisfactory. 
In I884-b6, 7,540 candidates appeared, of whom 654 obtained the middle, 
English and 3,115 the middle vernacular certificates or 3,769 in all. 
In X885-86, 6,656 candidates appeared, of whom 590 gained the middle English 
and 3,111 the middle vernacular certificates or 3,701 in all. The number of 
candidates was smaller by 884 than in the previous year, when, owing to the 
change in the date of examination, the session consisted of 17 months, but 
the number of successful candidates was only 68 behind. At the examination 
of 1885-86, pupils of middle English scmools gained 66^ English and 582 
vernacular certificates, while those from middle vernacular schools gained 
.21 Englii^ and 2,529 vernacular certificates. 
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20. The statistics of public primary schools 
for native boys are given below;— 





1886496. 

1886^7. 




Schools. 

1 Pupils. 

Sohools. 

Pupils. 

Upfbb Pbima^rt Schools. 

Und&r jpubHc managefnent. 







Maintained by the T>«partMient . 

Uitto by Municipal Boards . 

... 

... 

22 

0 

763 

201 

20 

C 

712 

175 

Under private management. 







Aided the Department or by Municipal Boards 

Unaadod .. . 

. 

... 

2.61.^ 

70 

96.009 

2,858 

2,076 

78 

100,771 

2.678 


Total 

... 

2.720 

100.716 

3.080 

11.3.936 

LOWISB PRTMAlfcT SCTHOOLS. 







Under public management. 




! 



Maintained by tho I^opartmimt . 



8 

162 

9 * 

121 

Ditto by Municipal Boards . 

. 

... 

20 

489 

20 

472 

Under private management. 







Aidod bv tho Dopartment or by Municipal Boards 
Uiiaidoa . 

■■■ 

... 

oA.aso 

1.042.299 

40,0.92 

869.116 

. 

... 

6.047 

78.985 

7,662 

110,451 


Total 


02.860 

1.12I.K66 

47,62.3 

986.160 

Cbart) Total 

*.*: 

05.660 

1.222.680 

60.7(^ 

1.099,496 


The disappearance from the returns of the Department of 14,877 schools 
of this class, and of 123,0s4 pupils, is attributed to the rigorous exclusion 
from the departmental examinations, and subsequently from the annual 
rotiu’ns submitted by the local inspecting officers, of small, temporary, or 
backward schools, that is to say, of those which had less than ton pupils, had 
existed for less than six motiths, those which did not use printed books, and 
those which did not bring to the place of examination registers and returns 
properly ke^it. The rule proscribing this exclusion was proposed by the 
Director of Public Instruction, and approved by Government in the Reso¬ 
lution on the annual report of 18^3-84, as in accordance with the principle 
that th'e consolidation and improvement of existing institutions should now 
be the main object of local officers. It is stated that the opinion of 
District Officers is practically unanimf»us in favour of the change, and 
it is evident that trio new rule has had the good effect of preventing 
the waste of public money on ephemeral institutions got up for the sake 
of the reward, and doing no real ^ood. The result of the lower primary 
scholarship examination, however, shows a decrease of 612 competing and 
542 sucoessful schools, on which the Director observes: 

Tho percentage is better than in the previous year; but still it must he admitted that 
the small sohools excluded under the new system contained many pupils who were qualified to 
pass the lower primary examination, aud who have now lost the advantage of that incentive 
to progress which the examination supplied. This is a fact the importance of which must not 
be overlooked ; and tho unfavourable results of the last examination oannet, in my opinion, 
be explained (as some have endeavoured to explain it) by changes in the system of examina¬ 
tion tending to increased strictness. Wo must accept the fact that primary education during 
the past year has received a check, from which we may novortholoss hope that it will again 
recover. The advantage of concentrating effort and limiting the area of operations is un¬ 
doubted with our present limited agency; but there is no use in disguising from ourselves 
tho fact that in a large port of Bengal we have been compelled to part with control over good 
and promising eduoatioual material.” 

21. The importanoo of not diminishing the number of those who really 
receive primary education is apparent from the fact that, of tho boys of school- 
going age in Bengal, little more than one-fourtli are classified as under instruc¬ 
tion. V\ ere funds available, it would be most desirable to extend the blessings 
of primary education to the three-fourths of the population now allowed to grow 
up ill ignorance, and oven with the limited means now at the disposal of 
Government, every effort should be made to prevent a falling off. It is noticed 
that tho loss has been greatest where it could be least afforded: the Presidency 
Division has not sufiered, while Bohar, always backward in educational position, 
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has lost the enormous number of 5,647. In this division where, as previously 
noticed, the rule was by mistake extended even to Sanskrit tola, the number of 
candidates for the lower scholarship examination declined from 13,616 to 0,429, 
the number of successful scholars froin 6,867 to 5,263, and no explanation of 
the falling off has been given by the Inspector. It appears, moreover, that the 
Muhnmmedans, who frequently keep up small schools as ma&fais, have suffered 
in a special manner from the new system. The Lieutenant-Grovemor will ask 
for a special report on the working of the new rules from the Director, and 
until orders have been passed on it. District Magistrates, in communication with 
District Dducation Committees, may, as formerly, exerci(>e a discretion in the 
matter, in places where District Boa:^s have not been established. 

22. On the other hand it is satisfactory to be able to record a 

considerable advance in the number and the efficiency of upper primary 
schools, which mark the highest point yet reached in primary education. 
These show an increase of 360 schools and of 12,021 pupus; and the 
steady increase in their number affords ground for the hope expressed two 
years ago that the number of schools of this class will at no distant date reach 
5,000. They are gradually coming to take in outlying villages, the place former¬ 
ly hold by middle vernacular schools, while these latter tend more and more in all 
advanced places to be converted into English schools. The results of the upper 
primary scholarship examination were also good. Of 7,961 candidates, 4,092 
passed the examination from 1,804 schools; while in the previous year, of 6,002 
candidates, 2,953 passed from 1,223 schools. ^ 

23. For the summary account of the progress of primary education in 
each district which has been furnished in previous reports, Mr. Croft has now 
substituted three useful tabular statements, which supply, in a convenient form, the 
chief facts of interest. The first of these tables shows for each district the pro¬ 
portion of school-boys to all boys of school-going age. In four districts, namely 
Howrah, Hoogbl}'^, Tipperah and Noakhally, and in Calcutta, more than 50 per 
cent, of the male population of school-going age are actually at school, Howrah 
heading the list with 58 per cent. In Cuttack, balasore, Burdwan, Midnapore, 
Backer^n^e, 24-Pergunnahs, and Bankoora, the percentage varies from 40 to 49. 
In 17 districts the proportion lies between ten and fourteen per cent., and the 
lowest places are occupied by Mozufferporc with 6 and the CChittagong Hill lYacts 
with 3 per cent. 'Ihe backward state of education in Mozufferporo, a fertile anrl 
in some respects not a backward district, is deplorable, and culls for the ouniest 
attention of the local authorities. Reckoned by divisions, Burdwan, Chittagtmg 
and Orissa stand on a close equality at the head of the list with 46 to 
46^ per cent.; Dacca follows with 36, and the Presidency Division with 
29 per cent.; lowest on the list stand Ilajsliahye, Cliota Nagpore, Bhagulporo 
and Patna, with from 15 to 12 per cent. An equally interesting tabic is that 
in which districts are classifiod, not by the total number of their pupils, 
but by the number and advancement of their primary schools, under a 
rough system in which five marks are assigned to each upper primary 
school, three to a school which has reached the lower primary scholar¬ 
ship standard, and one to a school below that standard,—these numbers 
corresponding generally with the number of years in which a school reaches 
each standdErd. In this table Midnapore, Cuttack, Tipperah, Mymensingh, 
Backergunge, and Burdwan stand highest. The four districts—Howrah, 
Hoogbly, Tipperah, and Noakholly—which stood at the head of the previous 
table, now occupy tlio 31st, 11th, Srd, end 20th places respectively, showing 
that the number of pupils at school in any district affords no test of the quality 
of the instruction imparted. A third table shows the financial results of the 
administration of tho primary grant, which amounted to 7^ lakhs in 1886-80. 
The average yearly cost of each school in Bengal was Bs. 13-10, and of each 
pupil 9-5 annas. The average is highest in Ohota Na^ore, where each school 
cost Rs. 37-1 for the year; tho llajshah}’-© and Presidency Divisions follow 
with Rs. 23-3 and Rs. 21-4 respcctivolv. The schools are worked most 
cheaply in Orissa, Da<ica, Burdwan, au^ Chittagong, where the cost varies 
from Rs. 11-8 to Rs. 14-4 a year. The Laeutenant-Governor notices 
that the divisions in which the schools as a whole are cheapest are precisely' 
those in which, according to the second table above referred to, education 
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is the most advanced. Judged by that table, the most advanced divi¬ 
sions are Orissa, Dacca, Burdwan, and Chittagong: and it is in these divisions 
that the average cost of a school is lower than elsewhere, namely Rs. 12, Rs. 13, 
Rs. 14, and Rs. ,14 respectively. There is no doubt good reason why, in 
exceptionally backward parts of the country such as the Rajshahye Division 
and Chota Nagpore, the maintenance of schools even of an inferior type 
should be difficult and costly; and, on the other hand, in Orissa and Western 
Bensral, where for centuries the people have shown remarkable aptitude for ele¬ 
mentary education, it is probable that even good schools can be maintained 
with little help from the State. Still the fact that the advancement of schools in 
different parts of the country should vary almost uniformly in inverse proportion 
to their cost is so remarkable, and may so reasonably be due to differences in 
the value of administrative methods, that the Lieutenant-Governor requests 
that this subject may receive careful attention at the next Conference of 
Inspectors. The introduction of mere practical subjects at primary examina¬ 
tions was suggested by the Education Commission, and the subject has been 
noticed in the Resolutions on the last two reports. TJie Director will now 
be requested to report what steps have been taken (1) for carrying into 
effect his recommendation that mensuration should be taught with the first 
book of Euclid in primary schools; (2) with regard to the suggestion 
made in the Resolution on the report for 1883-S4, that an easy treatise 
on tho preservation of health should be substituted for the Sanitary 
Primer which w^is said to have proved to be too abstruse and difficult for 
lov'cr primary students. 

24. The number of training schools was 25, as in the previous year. 

Special Instruction and technical There was Some increase both in the number of 
education, normal schools. pupils and in the number of those who gained 

certificates at the vernacular mastership examination. The Dacca school 
has done remarkably well, passing 95 out of its 102 pupils; the Rung- 
pore school has also advanced. The Calcutta and Hooghly schools wore 
less successful than in the previous year. The Calcutta training school 
was removed in January 1886 to more spacious quarters. The English 
department of the Patna training school was abolished, as its cost was 
judged to bo out of proportion to its utility. Complaints are made that 
the supply of certificated teachers for middle schools is unequal to the 
demand, and tho Director roporcs that applications continue to bo received for 
an increase of the stipend grant to training schools. The difliculty appears to 
the Lieutenant-Governor to lie not in the insufficiency of the grant, but (as 
pointed out in the Resolution on the report for 1884-85) in the fact that many 
of tho certificatoa teachers betake themselves to other and more lucrative 


occupations than that of a sclioolmastcr. Instead of paying fees, when at 
school, like other students, they receive stipends, paid with the object of induc¬ 
ing them to adopt a particular profession, and when they leave school they are 
not bound to follow that profession. It is difficult to find any remedy for 
this except by improving tbe position of vernacular teachers in middle schools 
throughout tho country—a change involving largely increased expenditiii'e both 
on Government middle schools and in grants-in-aid. The guru training classes 
are doing useful work, and 181 gurus received certificates during the year. 
Tho outturn of these classes is, however, far below the requirements of tho 
province ; and shortly before the close of tho year an arrangement was satic- 
lionod for training 500 gurus annually in classes to bo attached to middle 
schools, at an annual cost of Rs. 6,000. Tho scheme is being extended to all 
parts of Bengal. The aided training schools at Barrackpore, Krishnagar, and 
Jianchi, all for Native Christians, the two schools for Sonthals at BhinqiGre and 
Bishenpore, and the Scotch Mission school at Darjeeling, are reported to be 
doing useful work and to have advanced in numbers. There are three 
aidea schools for mistresses, and from one of these—tho Free Church Normal 
school—a pupil passed at the First Arts Examination of 1886, 

25. Law schools have increased from eight to ton, owing to tho opening 

of law classes in connexion with the Rij)on and 
L.aw 8c oo 8. Jagannath Colleges. The total average attend¬ 

ance for all schools was 947, against 765 in the preceding year. At the 
University examination 119 candidates qualified for tho degree of Bachelor 
of Law, against 77 in the previous year. The total number of students in 
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litedicino has declined from 804 to 752. There has been a large increase in 
the Calcutta Medical College and the Campbell School ut Sealdah, but the 
attendance at the Patna Medical School has fallen from 151 to 92—a result 
which is ascribed to the backwardness of middle education in Behar, and the 
(vinsequent difficulty of keeping up a supply of students who have passed the 
middle scholarship examination. The question of revising the standard of 
admission to the school is under consideration. From the Calcutta 
Medical College, 14 candidates passed the first and 28 the final University 
examination ; three native dais and five pupil-nurses also received 
certificates of qualification in midwifery. The hostel for female students of 
medicine, which has been constructed from the munificent gift of Rs. 1,50,000 
made by Her Highness the Maharani Sarnamayi, is now complete and ready 
for occupation. 'J'he Lieutenant-Govemor lias ordered that girls shall be eligible 
for admission to the Medical College after passing the University Fntrance 
Flxamination; and that, on passing the college examination after a three ^'ears’ 
course of classes and practical instruction, they shall be entitled to certificates 
qualifying them to practise medicine, surgery, and midwifery. A grant of 
Rs. 3,000 was sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor for furnishing the hostel, 
and Sir Walter deSouza contributed a sum of Rs. 2,400 for the provision of 
scholarships. From the medical schools at Dacca, J'atna, and Cuttack, 37, 33, 
and 8 students, respectively, passed the final examination qualifying them for 
employment as civil hospital assistants. 

26. The Engineering College at Seebpore contained 52 and 104 students 
n. 1 . a r, IT Engineer and Apprentice Departments 

e eo pore o ego. respectively—a slight advance on the numbers 

of the previous year. Of six candidates for the University License in 
Engineering, three passed. Of 13 ajiprentices, 12 passed the final examina¬ 
tion and entered upon their practical course. These last have no difficulty in 
obtaining employment, partly owing to the excellent woi'kshop training they 
receive. Of the Engineering Department the Director has formed a less 
favourable opinion, and he has proposed the appointment of a Committee 
to enquire into the subject. This suggestion is at present under consideration. 
The College is under the superintendence of a body of Governors w'hose aid 
might be invoked in the solution of any difficulties of working. 

27. The three survey schools at Dacca, Patna, and Cuttack contained 201 
_ , , students against 15G the year before. At the 

urroy sc oo s. final examination, out of 72 secona-year students. 

Cl passed and obtained certificates. These schools are uniformly popular and 
successful, and the passed students find good employment without difficulty. 

28. The School of Art in Calcutta suffered a serious blow in the 
TT—..r *.» death of Mr. H. H. Locke, who, during the 

many years oi Ins Pnncipalslnp, laboured to 
raise the institution to a high point of excellence. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Schaumburg whose services promised to be of great value to the 
school, especially in the derolopmeiit of industrial art; but ho also unhappily 
died ^ very shortly after his appointment. The institution was then placed, 
pending the appointment of a Principal from England, in charge of the Assis¬ 
tant Principal,^ Signor Ghilardi. Progress is being made in the wood-carving 
and metal-chasing classes, to which a more practical turn has been given. The 
modelling cli^s ^ promises well, though the attendance is small; and a new 
development is likely to be given to this class in the production of a series of 
ethnological models^ of the kind that attracted so much attention in tho Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition held in London in 1866. The resuscitation of Indian 
decorative art is also being attempted, though the class is not as yet very 
popular. Signor Ghilardi remarks : — ‘‘If our 163 students were asked which 
branch of the profession they would rather cultivate, the majority of tlicm 
would answer portrait-painting. A decorative painter is not held in great 
esteem among Indians, and is considered little better than a common mechanic. 
The Musulmans on this point show better judgment.” From the accumula¬ 
tions of tlie grant to the Art Gallery, a large number of paintings were purchased 
in England at a cost of £ 787, chiefly througE the instrumentality of Lord 
Northbrook, to -whoso services and assistance the gallery has been greatly 
indebted ever since its foundation. Lord Northbrook also presented the gallery 
with four w’atcr-colour paintings. 
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29. There are eight industrial schools in Bengal, four of which receive 
- , . . , , , grants from Government, and two from the 

n us ria sc oo a. ^ municipalities of Moorshedabad and Berhampore. 

The Maisadal technical school at Midnapore promises to 'become a very 
useful institution, and the Lieutenant-Governor has recently sanctioned a 
grant of Rs. 50 a month towards its support. The whole subject of technical 
education is receiving careful attention ; and it is to be hoped that—^whatever 
may be done with regard to the larger schemes of advanced instruction that 
have been proposed—a beginning may at any rate be made by establishing, 
at all industrial centres, schools designed to make the artisans who attend 
them better and more skilful workmen in their particular handicrafts. The blast 
Indian Railway has taken the lead in this matter by establishing, in connection 
with their more important workshops, schools of technical instruction for the 
workmen and their children. 

„ , -C.J 30. The following table shows the advance 

that has been made in female education during the 

past year :— 



18S4.R6. 

188C-afl. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Girlx’ Schools. 

MainlaincJ by tho Departmont 

Ditto by Municipal Boarfls ... 

AiJocl by the DcpartiaenC or by Municipal 
B^mrds 

Unaided 

Total ... 

Girlt* in boys’ schools ... 

Grand Total 

2 

4 

2,16S 
I«6 

18B 

160 

37.663 

2.789 

2 

4 

2,018 

242 

201 

159 

39,215 

3.746 

2.H09 

40.797 

2.296 

43.321 


:b>,749 

i 

34,716 

2.309 

76.546 

2.290 j 

78.o:}7 


Of these schofds, three are high Knglish, four middle English, 15 middle verna¬ 
cular and 274 upper primary. The rest are lower primary schools, mostly aided 
from the primary grant, at an average cost to the State of Rs. 18 a year. The 
total cost of female education in Calcutta was Rs. 2,95,842, of which Govern¬ 
ment contributed Rs. 1,07,216 The Bethune School had 142 pupils in the lower, 
and five in the upper or college department. One girl passed the Entrance 
examination from this school, and two the B. A. examination—one of them, Miss 
Ivamiui Sen, taking honours in Sanskrit. Two young ladies from other insti¬ 
tutions, not included in the foregoing table—^namely, the Doveton and the Free 
Ohurch Normal School—passed the First Arts examination. From the Eden 
Female School at .Dacca one candidate passed the Entrance examination. 
The third high school is the Christ Church girls’ school in Calcutta, ably 
managed by Miss Neele, and chiefly intended for native converts. Most of 
the gills’ schools in Calcutta are under missionary management, in connection 
with one or other of the zenana agencies. According to tho report of Mrs. 
Wheeler, the Inspectress of Schools, a very considerable advance has been made 
in th (5 olomentary education of girls. Tho total number that passed by her 
standards was I.e57f3, or more than doublo tho number of the previous year, 
'^riio Church of England and the American Zenana Missions were the most 
successful. Outside the sphere of missionary agency, there are 54 lower primary 
se.liools in Calcutta with 1,359 pupils, and 29 girls’ classes attached to boys’ 
schools with 239 pujjils. These are the result of less than two years’ work, 
under the system introduced in August 1884 for opening girls’ schools and 
classes aided by capitation grants ; the maximum grant which a teacher can 
earn under this system being Rs. 10 a month. Tho total expenditure on these 
schools was Rs. 2.G47, of which Rs. 2,328 were contributed by Covc'.rnment. 

31. Outside Calcutta there has been a slight dctslinc aI\ tho number of 
girls’ schools, but a oonsidorable increase in that of pupils. In the Hurd wan 
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l^Tudon ihe Boholarsliip and prize examinations held by the Uttarpara 
Hitakari Sabha have been brought into close conformity with the depart¬ 
mental standards; and the sohools of the Midnapore district, which formerly 
h el d aloof, now send candidates to these examinations. In the Beerbhoom 
district a Mahomedan girl for the first time won a scholarship ofEered for 
competition by the Sabha. In Midnapore a Sonthal girl won a prize of the 
▼alue of Bs. 15. In the Presidency, Dacca, and Chittagong Divisions also 
the local Sabhas or unions are largely instrumental in promoting female 
education. In the districts of Eastern Bengal there has been a large loss 
of pupils, which is ascribed partly to the general levying of fees in the girls’ 
schools. In Pipperah, however, thore is a large increase, due to the raising 
of the capitation grant for girls making satisfactory progress. In these two 
divisions 12 girls passed the upper and 194 the lower primaiy scholarship 
examination, the Dacca Division contributing by far the largest share. The 
Patna Division is backward in female education, tho only fairly good schools 
being those attended by Bengali girls. In the Bhagulpore Division three 
special schools for Sonthal^ girls have been opened in the Bhagulpore and 
Sonthal Pergunnahs districts. In Orissa an exceptionally large number of 
girls passed tho lower primary scholarship examination. The girls’ schools 
in this division are said to be placed on a sound and satisfactory fooling, 
u. -pj 62. Tho following table shows the number of 

oropesu uc Bchools for Buropoans in two successive years:— 


CX<ABB. 

Number of ach<x»l8. 

Number of scholars. 

188B, 

1886. 

1895. 

1S86. 

GoTerament 




1 

1 

92 

94 

Aided 




63 

51 

6.033 

4,951 

Unaided 

... 

. 

— 

16 

10 

1.2r?4 

J ,063 



Total 


6Q 

C2 

6,389 

1 C,U08 


There is no real loss, the reduction being due partly to the transfer of two 
schools to the head of charitable institutions, and portly to the non-submission 
of returns by a few private schools. The most important event during the year 
under report was the definite substitution of payment-ly-results for fixed 
grants. The provisional scale of grants given in the draft Code of 1882 camo 
to an end at the close of 1884-85, and a revised scale on a more definite 
principle was sanctioned for 1885-86. 

33. At the examination for scholarships and certificates under tho Code, 
there was a large increase in the number of candidates, especially of those for 
primary scholarships and certificates. At the middle examination, the candidates 
increased from 73 to h6j at the primary examination from 247 to 390. Tho per¬ 
centage of passes fell from 48 to 45 at the middle examination, but rose from 66 
to 72 at tho primary. At both examinations the percentage was greater for girls 
than for boys*» At the primary examination, two-thirds of the girls, but only 
one-half of tho boys, were placed in the first and second division. I’he large 
increase in the number of candidates for certificates confirms the view expressed 
la.s! year that the popularity of the examination depends leas upon the pecuniary 
rewards attached to it than upon the publicity given to tho results by their 
announcement in the Calcutta Gasette. In the annual school examinations 
there was a slight increase in the total number of pupils presented for examina¬ 
tion from 3,375 to 3,397. The increase was general in the higher standards, 
the loss in the lower being accounted for by the omission of three primary 
schools, that were examined in the previous year. On the whole, the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor is glad to bo able to record his opinion that the working of the 
Code has been entirely satisfactory. 

34. Tho following statement gives the num- 


Mahoin^daii Edacatioa. 


her and percentage of Mahomedan pupils 
different classes of schools:— 


lU 
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* 



Total numbor of 
pupila. 

Number of VLaho- 
modan**. 

Poroentai^ of Maho- 
medaaa. 

* 

JPublic instituHonSm 

Arts colleireB 


2.998 

140 

4‘6 

High Eugiisb schools ... 
Middle ditto 


• • a 

68.105 

6.620 

9*6 



54.378 

6.H32 

121 

Middle vernacular schools 



94,762 

8.467 

13*06 

Upper primary ditto 



123,242 

20.548 

16*6 

liowor ditto ditto 



1.019,072 

316.259 

809 

Professional colleges ... 



i.l93 

35 

2*9 

Tecbuical schools 


... 

1.966 

487 

24-7 

Kormal ditto 



1,258 

66 

5-2 

Madrassas 



1.316 

1.315 

1000 


Total 

... 

1,328.280 

358.469 

26*9 

Private institutions. 

Advanced 


24.212 

18.638 

76*5 

Elementary . 

. 

... 

6.637 

2.845 

61*3 


Total 

... 

29.749 

21.383 



Grand, Tot At 

... 

1.368.039 

379.842 

27-0 


Tlio percentage o£ the Mahomedau population in tlie parts of Bengal 
which have submitted returns is 31*5 per cent, and the proportion among 
those under instruction is not much less. The deficiency is in the upper 
walks of education, the Mahomedans sending, for instance, to Arts Colleges 
less than one-sixth of the number which might have been expected. 
The total number of Mahomodan ]>upils has fallen from 4*20,768 to 379,842, 
and the percentage from 28*6 to 27*9, owing to the exclusion of small primary 
schools from tlie returns. On the other hand, the Lieutenant-Governor notices 
with satisfaction that the number of Mahomedans in Arts Colleges has risen 
from 129 to llO, in high Knglish schools from 5,090 to 5,520, and in middle 
English schools from 6,223 to 6,632. These figures show that the appreciation 
of the Mahomedan community for English education is steadily growing, 1 he 
results of the University examinations of 1885 and 1H86 point in the same 
direction. The number of Mahomedans passing the Entrance examination in 
1885 was 44; in 1880 it was 51. At the First Arts examination the numbers 
were 12 in 1885 and 31 in 1886 ; for the B. A. degree four in 1885 and 19 
in 1886 ; and for the M. A. degree one in 1885 and two in 1886. To help them 
still further in this respect, the Lieutenant-Governor has recently sanctioned 
the foundation of 20 scholarships awardablo to Mahomedans on the results of 
the Entrance examination, and .a like number on the results of the First Arts 
examination. It is hoped that, with the special aid now offered, and with 
the assistance liberally given by the more enlightened Mahomedans, they will 
be able before long to meet all other sections of the community on more 
equal terms. 

36. The central examination of Bengal madrassas was held in April 1885, 
when 206 candidates appeared and 120 passed. Pupils from the richly endowed 
madrassa at Sasseram, in the district of Shahabad, appeared for the first time at 
this examination, and with success. The estimated income of the Mohsin Endow¬ 
ment Fund during 1886-86 was Rs. 59,452, the estimated expenditure Rs. 57,426, 
and the actual expenditure Rs. 52,351, of which Rs. 28,857 were spent upon 
the maintenance of the madrassas supported from this endowment, and the 
remainder chiefly upon the English education of Mahomedan students. 

36. The total number of pupils coming under this class has declined 
j u 1 j from 33,151 to 29,906, owing to the general causes 

already described. Some progress is, however, 
reported in the education of these races. The American Bajitist Mission in 
Midnapore has increased the number of its jungle schools” for Sonthal 
children from 62 with 1,245 pupils to 72 with 1,879 pupils. Two Sonthal 
boys passed the nuddle scholarship examination for the first time in that 
district. There are two training schools for Sonthals in the Burdwan 
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Divifiion—one at Bhimpore in Midnapore, the other at Bissenpore in 
Bankoora. In Beerbhoom also there are 18 schools for the education of 
Sonthals. In the Itajshahye Division the Bhutea Boarding School at 
Darjeeling trains 31 pupils of the hill races to a consideraole standard in 
English ; and the Scotch Mission schools give an elementary vernacular educa¬ 
tion to the children of coolies on the tea gardens and otliers. In the Chittagong 
Division the bulk of the aboriginal pupils are the Barua Mugs in the plains, 
and the Joomia Mugs and Ghakmas in the Hill Tracts of Chittagong; it is for 
the two last-named races that the boarding schools at Kangamati and Bandar- 
ban are kept up. These pupils gained some success at the middle and upper 
primary scholarship examinations of the division. In the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
the education of Sonthals is carried on by the Grovernment, the Church 
Mission Society and the Home Mission ” under Messrs. JJoorosen and 
Skrefsrud. The Government scheme for the Damin-i-Koh is working well, 
and more schools are needed. Both the Church Mission Society and the 
Home Mission have admirable schools for girls, superintended by the ladies of 
the Mission. The Chota Nagpore Division contains the largest number of 
aboriginal pupils. Two Kol candidates appeared at the last Entrance examina¬ 
tion from tlie Ranchi School, and one j^assod, gaining a junior scholarship of 
Ks. 10 a month, which he now holds in the Burdwan Maharaja’s College. 
This is the first instance of a puj)il of aboriginal birth being successful at any 
University examination. Five candidates from this division passed the middle 
scholarship examination, 24 tlie upper primary, and 150 the lower primary. 
A part of the educational work in Chota Nagpore is in the hands of four 
missionary societies, namely, the Berlin Evangelical, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the Free Cliurcli of Scotland, and St. Xavier’s, 
nearly all of which are extending their operations. In the Orissa 
Tributary Mchals, the special schools for the education of aborigines are 
the Sonthal schools in Mourbhunj, the Bhuyan schools in Kconjhur, 
and the cess schools in the TChondmaJs. Tlu^re . has been somt^ loss of 
pupils in the Sonthal schools, attributed to u panic created by the untimely 
death of the Sonthal inspecting pundit, and of a promising Sonthal boy who 
had passed the minor scholarship examination, Mr. Metcalfe, the Super¬ 
intendent of the Molials, remarks:—‘‘The Sonthal inspecting pundit was a 
young man who had shown groat zeal in the cans ? of Sonthal education, and 
his death was looked upon .as a mark of displeasure of the offended gods.” 
Incidents of this kind show how imperious is the necessity of extending 
education among a people who arcj governed by 'such influences. 

37. The total number of indigenous schools on the returns fell 
,,, from 2,512 to 2,234, but th(3 number of their 

IndiRcnous lidu<-ation. pupils increased from 27,3;i9 to 29,749. The 

maktabs and madrassas increased from 940 to 1,302, cliiefly in Eastern 
Bengal. It is statc^d tliat the maktabs in Chota Nagpore and in Bohar 
arc gradually losing their importance from a secular point of view, owing 
to the adoption of Hindi as th6 court language, and that Hindus do not now 
use these schools as they formerly did foi* the acquisition of Persian. The 
number of tols in Bengal decreased from 1,0S8 to 577, owing to the 
unauthorised*exclusion of tols with loss than ten pupils in the Patna Division. 
“Tols all over the country,” the Director remarks, arc generally attended 
bv but few pupils, owing to the fact that the pundit has, in conformity with 
immemorial tradition, to maintain as well as to teach his scholars. Tho average 
number of pupils in a tol is in fact only eight or nine, and in a return of tho 
indigenous agencies of instruction it is necessary to show all that exist.” In any 
future scheme that may be devised for tho improvement and encouragement of tho 
tols, it is probable that such encouragement will take the form of rewards to those 
pundits whoso pupils jjass a central examination. The pundits will bo left to teach 
after their own methods, without compulsion of any kind from the inspecting 
oifioors of tho Department; and in this point of view it is indifferent how many 
pupils a tol has. Tho Sanskrit title examination was held in April 1885, 
at which 106 candidates presented themselves and 36 passed—15 in literature, 
18 in law, and 3 in philosophy. A second examination was held under the 
revised rules in February 1886, at which the number of candidates fell to 58 
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in consoquenc;o of the diflSculty of the new standard. Of those who presented 
themselves, 36 a^ain passed—28 in literature, 5 in law, and 3 in philo¬ 
sophy. The question of establishing; a lower and preliminary standard of 
examination, in, order to suit the tols, such as those of Beliar, which arc less 
advanced, is now under consideration. The Dacca Sarasvat SamaJ held an 
examination in 1886, at which 233 candidates appeared from o9 tols. The 
standard appears to be much lower than that of the Sanskrit title examination, 
and the introduction of the proposed preliminary test would probably meet the 
requirements of the tols in Eastern Bengal. 

38. Tlie thanks of the Lieutenant-Grovernor are given to Mr. Tawney for 
his careful administration of the department throughout the j car, and to 
Mr. Croft for his able report. 

By order of ilic Xiieutenant-Guvernor of Bengal, 

P. KOL\N, 

Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, 


No. 74. 

Copy forwarded to tlio Director of Public Instruction for information and 
(vuidauce, with .s}>ecial icferenco to paraj^raphs 1, 6, 10 and 23. 


Oircular No. 4. 

Copy forwarded to all Coininis.sioners of Divisions for information, and for 
communication to Magistrates of districts. 

By order of tlio Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

W. C. MACPHERkSON, 

Under-Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Calcutta, 

Thf' Tith h^ohrtfttrff 1887 


r. E. G. h otberMiJte^. No. l45‘iOC^6CO 7-2-97. 
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